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Where water, earth, heat, air no footing find, 
Thoro burns not any light, not shines the sun, 
Tho moon sheds not her radiant beams, 

Tho homo of darknoss is not there. 

When in deep silont hours of thought 
The holy sago to Truth attains, 

Thon is ho free from joy and pain. 

From form and formless worlds xoleasod. 


—THE UDAN ,L 
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EASTERN BUDDHIST 


ENLIGHTENMENT AND IGNORANCE 

OTRANGE though it may seem, the fact is tliat Buddliist scholars 
^ are engrossed too much in the study of what they regard 
as the Buddha’s teaching aud his disciples’ exposition of the 
Dharma, so called, while they neglect altogether the study of 
the Buddha's spiritual experience itself. According to my view, 
however, the first thing wo have to do in the elucidation of 
Buddhist thought is to inquire into the nature of this personal 
exporicnco of the Buddha, which is recorded to have presented 
itself to his inmost consciousness at the time of Enlightenment 
(Sambodhi). AVliat the Buddha taught his disciples was the 
conscious outcome of his intellectual elaboration to make them 
see and realise what he himself had seen aud realised. This 


intellectual outcome, however philosophically presented, does 
not necessarily enter into the inner esseuco of Enlightenment 
experienced by the Buddha. When wo want, therefore, to grasp 
the spirit of Buddhism, which essentially develops from tlio 
content of Enlightenment, we have to get acquainted with the 
signification of the experience of the founder,—experience by 
virtue of which he is indeed the Buddha and the founder of 


the religious system which goes under his name. Let us see 
what record wo liavo of this experience, and wlurt were its 
antecedents and consequences.* 

* Tho story of Enlightenment is told in tho Dlgha-Nikiljiv, XIV, and also 
in tlio Introduction to the Jfitaka Talcs, in tho Mnlmvastn, and the Mejjliima- 
Kikiiyn, XXVI and XXXVI, and again in tho Sornyuttu-Nikayn, XII. In detail 
they vary more or loss, but not materially. Tho Chinese translation of the 
Sutm on the Cause ami Efle<i in the Past ami Present, which seems to be n Inter 
vorsion than tbo Pali hfahapatluna. gives a somowhat different story, but as far 
as my point of argument is concerned, tbo main issue remains practically tbo 
samo. Asvaghosba’s Bwltlhacarila is highly poetioal. Tho ZalUa Vi&lwt belongs 
to tbo Mnliayann. In this article I liaso tried to take my material chiefly 
from Tie Dialogues of the Bwllha, translated by Rhys Davids. The Jfitvlrep 
S'lyings, translated by Mrs Rhys Davids, Mnjjhima-Nikilya translated by SlHoftra, 
and tho samo by Xonmann, the Chinese Agamas aud others. 
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I 

There is a Sutra in the DIgha-Nikaya known as tlic Muhd- 
paddna SvttarUa, in which the Buddha is represented as enlight¬ 
ening his disciple concerning the past six Buddhas prior to 
him. The facts relating to their lives as Bodhisattvas and 
Buddhas are almost identical in each case except some inci¬ 
dental details; for the Buddhas are all supposed to have one 
and the same career. When therefore Gautama, the Buddha 
of the present Kalpa, talks about his predecessors in this wise, 
lie is simply recapitulating his own earthly life. Incidentally, 
the idea that there were some more Buddhas* in the past seems 
to have originated very early in the history of Buddhism as 
we may notice here, and its further development, combined with 
the idea of the Jataka, finally culminated in the conception of 
a Bodliisattva, which is one of the cliaractcristic features of 
Maliayana Buddhism. 

When the Bodliisattva, as the Buddlia is so designated 
prior to his attainment of Buddhaliood, was meditating in 
seclusion, the following consideration camo upon him: “ Verily 
this world has fallen upon trouble ( JciccJia ), one is bom, and 
grows old, and dies, and falls from one shite, and springs up 
in another. And from this suffering, moreover, no ono knows 
of any way of escape, even from decay and death. O when 
shall a way of escapo from this suffering be made known, from 
decay and death ? ” Thus thinking, the Bodliisattva reasoned out 
that decay and death arose from birth, birth from becoming, 

• Tho six Buddhas of tlxe post Intor increased into twonty-threo or four in 
the fiud'lha-mmsa and Brajfia-ParandllX and even into forty-two in tlio Lalit'i- 
Vistara. This idea of having prodccossors or fororannors seems to havo been 
gonoral among onciont itopics. In China Confucius claimed to havo transmit¬ 
ted his doctrno from \'no and Shun, and LaoUcu from the Emporor Huang. 
In India Jainism which Ians, not only in tho teaching but in the personality 
of tho founder, so many similarities to Bnddh'sm. mentions twonty-threo 
predecessors, naturally moro or loss legendary. It is singular that tho numbor 
of tho Jaina forerunnors corresponds to that of tho Buddhist so closely. 
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becoming from grasping, grasping from craving, until ho came 
to tho mutual conditioning of namc-aud-form (ndmarupa) and 
cognition (vinudna).* Then he reasoned back and forth from 
the coming-to-be of this entire body of evil to its final ceasing- 
to-be,—and at this thought there arose to tho Bodhisattva an 
insight (caJckJiu)** into things not heard of before, and know¬ 
ledge arose, and reason arose, wisdom arose, light arose. (Bod- 
Jiisattassa pubbe ananvssulesu dhammesu cakJcJium vdapudi, fUttaih 
wlapudi, pardui wlapudi, vijjd lulapadi, udapadi.) 

He then exclaimed: “ I have penetrated this Dharma, 

deep, liard to perceive, lrnrd to understand, calm, sublime, no 
mere dialectic, subtle, intelligible only to tho wise. (Dharnmo 
gamhkiro duddaso duranvhodho santo panilo alaldulvacaro nipuyo 
pandito vcdanlyo .) But this is a race devoting itself to tho 
thiugs to which it clings, devoted thereto, delighting therein. 
And for a race devoting itself to the things to which it 


* It is highly doubtful that tho Buddha had a very distinct nrnl doGnito 
schemo for tho theory of Causation or Dependence or Origination, as tho 
rnticca-sjimupp'ida is variously translated. In tho prosont Sutra, ho does not 
go boyornl Viuuilna /consciousness or cognition), while in its accepted form 
now tho Chain starts with Ignoranco (avijja). Wo have liowovor no reason to 
consider this tenfold Chain of Causation tho cnrliost and most authoritntivo 
of tho doctrino of Pnticca-snmnppfidn. In many respects the Sutra itsolf shows 
ovidonco of a later compilation. The point I wish to discuss horo imdnly con- 
corns itsolf with tho Buddha’s intolloctnal oflnrts to oxplaiu tho realities of lifo 
by tbo theory of causation. That tho Buddha rognnled Ignonmco as tho 
prinoiplo of birth-and-doatli and thoroforo of misery in this world, is a well- 
ostnblished fact in the history of Buddhism. 

** CaklJtu litonvlly moans an eye. It is often found in combination with 
such torms as pound (wisdom or reason), bxuWha, or smmnia (all-round), whon 
it means a faculty beyond ordinary relativo undorstaiuling. As was olsowhore 
noticed, it ia significant that in Buddhism, l)oth Maluiyana and Ilinayana, 
seeing {passaloi is so emphasised, and ©specially in this case tho montion of an 
“ oyo ” which sees directly iuto things never before prosontod to one's mind 
is qnito notoworthy. It is this caW.Au or jwmTu-cufcMu in fact that, tmnscend- 
ing tho conditionality of tho Fourfold Noblo Truth or tho Chain of Origination, 
penetrates (sacchikato j into the very ground of consciousness, from which 
springs tho opposition of subject and object. 
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it clings, devoted thereto, delighting therein, this were a matter 
hard to perceive, to wit, that this is conditioned by that, and 
all tliat happens is by way of cause. This too were a matter 
hard to discern:—the tranquillisation of all the activities of 
life, the renunciation of all substrata of rebirth, the destruction 
of craving, tho death of passion, quietude of heart, Nirvana.” 

The Buddha then uttered the following'.verse in which ho 
expresses hi* reluctance to teach tho Dharma to the world at 
huge,—the Dharma which lie realised in liimsolf by Sana,— 
Dharma which ho saw visibly, face to face, without any 
traditional instruction ( anitiJia): 

“ This that through many toils I’vo won— 

Enough! why should I mnko it known ? 

By folk with lust nnd hate consumed 
Not tliis tho Truth* that cun bo grafted! 

Against tho stream of common thought, 

Deep, subtle, difficult, doliento, 

Unseen ’twill bo by passion’s slaves 
Cloaked in tho murk of Ignorance.”** 

According to this report transmitted by the compilers of 
tho Nikayas, which is also confirmed by tho other literature 
we havo of tho Buddha’s Enlightenment, wliat flashed through 
his mind must have been an experience most unusual and not 
taking place in our everyday consciousness, even in the con¬ 
sciousness of a wise, learned, and thoughtful man. Thus, he 
naturally wished to pass away into Nirvana without attempting 
to propagate tho Dharma, but this idea was abandoned when 

* Horo ns well us in tho next verso, “ tho Truth ’’ stands for Dharma. 

** Wo havo, besides this, another vorse supposed to havo boon uttered by 
the Baddha at tho moment of Supremo Enlightonmont; it is known as tho 
Hymn of Viotory. It was quoted in my provious artiolo, “ Zen Buddhism and 
tho Doctrino of Enlightonmont," in The Ezstern Buddhist, Vol. n, No. 0,1923. 
Tho Hymn is unknown to tho Mnhayana literature. Tho Zaliia-Vislara has 
only this: 

“ Chin na vartmopasantn rajAh sushku iismvii na punah smviinti; 

Chinne vartmani vnrtata duhkhusyuisho ’nta ucyato." 

JMSE8?- &*&&&■ 
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Great Brahma spoke to the Buddha in the following verso: 

“ As on n cmg, on crest of mountain standing. 

A man might watch tho people far bolow, 

E’en bo «lo thou, 0 Wisdom fair, ascending, 

0 Seer of all, tho terraced heights of Truth, 

Look down, from griof released, upon tho nations 
Sunken in grief, oppressed with birth and ago. 

Arise, thou Hero ! Conqueror in the battlo! 

Thou froed from debt! Lord of tho pilgrim band! 

Walk tho world o’or, arid sublime and blessed Tonchor! 

Teach us the Truth; thoro aro who'll understand.” 

There is no doubt that it was this spiritual cxpcrieuco that 
converted the Bodhisattva into the Buddha, the Perfectly Wise, 
tho Bhagavat, tho Arliat, the King of the Dlrnnna, the Tatlui- 
gata, tho All-knowing One, and tlio Conqueror. In this, all the 
records we have, Hinayana and Mahay ana, agree. TIoro then 
arises tho most significant question in tho history of Buddliism. 
Wliat was it in this experience that made the Buddha conquor 
Ignorance (avijjci) and freed him from the Defilements (tisava) ? 
Wliat was his insight or vision ho had into tilings, which had 
never before been presented to his mind ? Was it liis doctrine 
of universal suffering due to Thirst (tavha) and Grasping (upa~ 
ddna) ? Was it his causation theory by which lie traced tho 
source of pain and suffering to Ignorance? It is quite evi¬ 
dent that liis intellectual activity was not the efficient cause of 
Enlightenment. “ Not to bo grasped by moro logic ” {atak- 
ktivacara) is the phrase wo constantly encounter in Buddhist 
literature, Pali and Sanskrit. Tho satisfaction the Buddlia ex¬ 
perienced in this case was altogether too deep, too penetrating, 
and too far-reaching in result to be a mere matter of logic. 
Tlic intellectual solution of a problem is satisfying enough as 
far as the blockage lias been removed, but it is not sufficiently 
fundamental to enter into the depths of our soul-life. All 
scholars are not saints and all saints arc by no means scholarly. 
The Buddha’s intellectual survey of the Law of Origination 
(jyaticca-samuppdda), however perfect and thoroughgoing, could 
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not make him so completely sure of his conquest over Ignorance, 
Pain, Birth, and Defilements. Tracing things to their origin 
or subjecting them to a scheme of concatenation is one tiling, 
but to subdue them, to bring them to subjection in the actuality 
of life, is quite another thing. In the one, the intellect alono 
is active, but in the other there is the operation of the will, 
—and the will is the man. The Buddha was not the mere 
discoverer of the Twelvefold Cliain of Causation, he took hold 
of the chain itself in his hands and broke it into pieces so 
that it would never again bind him to slavery. 

The question then is, what is this act of breaking? And 
where does the feeling of release and freedom come from? 

The Buddha’s psychological experience of lifo as pain and 
suffering must have been quite intenso and moved him to the very 
depths of his being, and naturally the emotional reaction he ex¬ 
perienced at the time of Enlightenment was in proportion to this 
intensity. It is therefore all the more evident that ho could not 
rest satisfied with an intellectual glancing or surveying of the 
facts of life. In order to bring a perfect state of tranquillity 
over the waves of turmoil surging in his heart, ho had to have 
recourse to something more deeply and vitally concerned with 
his inmost being. For all wc can say of it, the intellect is 
after all a spectator, and when it docs some work it is as a 
hireling for better or for worse. Alone it cannot bring about 
the state of mind designated as enlightenment. The feeling of 
perfect freedom, the feeling that “aliaiii hi aralia loke, ahaiii 
sattha anuttaro,” could not issue from the consciousness of 
an intellectual superiority alone. There must have been in 
the miud of the Buddha a consciousness far more funda¬ 
mental which could only accompany one’s deepest spiritual 
experience. 

To describe this spiritual experience the Buddhist writers 
exhaust their knowledge of words relating to the understanding, 
logical or otherwise. “ Knowledge ” ( vijja ), “ understanding ” 
( 2>ajCtnan<2 ), " reason ” (n'rna), “ wisdom ” (panM), “ penetration ” 
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( abhisamda ), “ realisation ” ( ahhisambvddJia ), “ perception ” (son- 
junanam), “ insight” (dassanci), and what not,*arc the terms they 
use in describing the Buddlia’s consciousness at the time of 
Enlightenment. In truth as long as wo confine ourselves to 
intellection, however deep, subtle, sublime, and enlightening, 
wo fail to see into the gist of the matter. Therefore, even tho 
so-called primitive Buddhists who arc by some considered posi¬ 
tivists, rationalists, and agnostics, though in fact I do not think 
they are, are obliged to assume something more than relative 
knowledge which deals only in knowledge of things as they 
appeal to our psychological ego, such as external objects, con¬ 
cepts, images, and so on. If not indeed for tho assumption of 
something far deeper th:m mere knowledge, enlightenment would 
not be satisfactorily accounted for. 

The Maliayana account of Enlightenment as is found in 
tho Lalita-Vistara (Chapter on “ Abliisambodhana ”) is more 
explicit as to the kind of intellect or wisdom which converted 
tho Bodhisattva into the Bdduha. For it was through “ ckacit- 
tckshana-samyiikia-prajnd ” that snpromo perfect knowledge was 
realised ( alrfiisamlcclha) by the Buddha. What is this Prajua? 
It is the understanding of a higher order than that which is 
habitually exercised in acquiring relative knowledge. It is a 
faculty both intellectual aud spiritual, through tho operation of 
which the soul is onabled to break tho fetters of consciousness. 
Tho latter is always dnalistic inasmuch as it is cognisant of 
subject and object, but in the Prajiul which is exercised “in 
unison with one-thought-vie wing ” there is no separation of 
knower aud known and knowledge, these are all viewed (ikshana) 
in one thought (ekacitta). Enlightenment is the outcome of this. 
It is therefore an absolute state of mind in winch no “discri¬ 
mination ” (parikalpam or vikatpa) takes place. It requires a 
great mental effort to realise this state of viewing all things 

* Tho MahdcyulpaUi, CXLII, gives n list of tlurtoon terms denoting the 
net of comprehending with more or loss definite sluidos of meaning: buddhi. 
mnti, giiti, mntmil, dfishtaiii, nbhismnitiWl, snmyitguvnbodhii. suprutividdhu. 
ubhihdfflhitn, gntiiiigntu, nvnbodhn, pmtynbhijnu, mul menire. 
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in one thought ; our logical as well as practical consciousness 
is too given up to analysis and ideation; that is to say, we 
cut up realities into cloments in order to understand thorn, but 
when they arc put together to make the original whole, its 
elements stand out too conspicuously defined and wo do not 
view the whole “ in one thought.” And jus it is only when 
“ one thought ” is reached that we have enlightenment, an 
effort is to be made to go beyond our relative empirical con¬ 
sciousness. Wo read in the Katlia- Upanishad: “ As rain water 
that has fallen on a mountain ridge rims down on all sides, 
thus does ho who sees a difference between qualities run after 
them on all sides. As pure water poured into pure water re¬ 
mains the same, thus, O Gautama, is the self of a tliinkor who 
knows.” This pouring of puro water into pure water is, as we 
have it here, the “ viewing all qualities in one thought ” which 
finally cuts off the hopeless tangle of logical mess by merging 
all differences and likenesses into the absolute oneness of the 
knower (jutinin) and the known ( jnetja ). Eckart, the great 
German mystic, is singularly one with the Buddhist view of 
enlightenment when ho expresses his thus: “ Das Augc darin 
ich Gott sohe, ist dasselbe Auge, darin Gott mich sieht. Mein 
Auge und Gottes Augo ist cm Auge und ein Gesicht und ein 
Erkenncn und eino Licbo.” (Marteusen, p. 29.) 

Enlightenment therefore must involve the will as well as 
the intellect. It is an act of intuition born of the will. The 
will wants to know itself as it is iu itself, yathtihhutam dassana, 
free from all its cognitive conditions. The Buddha attained this 
end when a new insight came upon him at the end of his 
ever-circulatory reasoning from decay and death to Ignorance 
and from Ignorance to decay and death, through the twelve 
links of the Paticca-samuppfida. The Buddha had to go over 
the same ground again and again, because he was in an intel¬ 
lectual impasso tlirough which he could not move further on. 
He did not repoat the process, as is originally imagined, for his 
own philosophical edification. The fact was that he did not 
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know how to escape this endless rotation of ideas ; at this end 
there was birth, there was decay and death, and at tlio other 
end there was Ignorance. Tho objective facts could not bo 
denied, they boldly and uncomfortably confronted him, wliilo 
Ignorance balked the progress of his cognitive faculty moving 
further onward or rather inward. Ho was hemmed in on both 
sides, he did not know how to find his way out, lie went first 
this way and then that way, forever with tho samo result—tho 
utter inutility of all his mental labour. But he had an in¬ 
domitable will, he wanted, with the utmost efforts of his will, 
to get into the very truth of tho matter, he knocked and 
knocked until the doors of Ignorance gave away; and they 
burst open to a new vista never before presented to his intel¬ 
lectual vision. Thus he was able to exclaim to Upaka, tho 
naked ascetic, whom ho happened to meet on his way to 
Benares after Enlightenment (Majjhima-Nlhnya, XXVI): 

“ All-conqueror I, kiiowor of nil, 

From ovory soil and stain released, 

Renouncing nil, from craving censed, 

Solf-taught; whom should I Muster call? 

“ That which I know I learned of nono, 

My fellow is not on the earth. 

Of human or of henvonly birth 
To equal me thoro is not one. 

“ I truly have attained rolwise, 

Tho world’s unoqunlcd teochor I, 

Alone, enlightened perfectly, 

I dwell in everlasting peaco."* 


• Translated by Hhikkhu Silficitrn. Tho original Puli runs as follows: 
SnbbiibhibhQ sabbavidQ 'ham asmi, 

Snbbosn dknmmesu unupulitto, 

Sabbjuiljaho tanhakkbuyo vimutto, 

Sayam abhinnAyu kam uddiseyyarii. 

Na me uoariyo attbi, sadiso me tie vijjati, 

Sodevaknsmiih loknsmim attbi mo pn{ipuggnlo. 

Ahaiii hi nmlifi loke, nharii satthfi annttaro, 

Eko ’mhi ramrailuimbuddho, sltibhuto ’smi nibbato. 
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When we speak of enlightenment or illumination we are 
apt to tliink of its epistemological aspect and to forget the 
presence of a tremendous will-power behind it—the power in 
fact making up the entire being of an individual. Especially 
as in Buddhism the intellect stands forth prominently, perhaps 
more than it ought to, in the realisation of the ideal Buddhist 
life, the scholars are tempted to ignore the significance of the 
will as the essentially determinate factor in the solution of the 
ultimate problem. Their attention has thus been directed too 
much towards tiro doctrine of the Paticca-samuppuda or tho 
Ariya-sacca, which they considered constituting the ultimate 
facts of Buddhism. But in this they have been sadly at fault, 
nor have they been right in taking Buddliism for a sort of 
ethical culture, declaring that it is no more than a system of 
moral precepts (sila), without a soul, without a God, and con¬ 
sequently without a promise of immortality. But the true 
Buddhist ideas of Ignorance, Causation, and Moral Conduct had 
a far deeper fouudation in the soul-life of man. Ignorance was 
not a cognitive ignorance, but meant the darkness of spiritual 
outlook. If Ignorance wore no more than cognitive, tho clearing- 
up of it did not and could not result in enlightenment, in freedom 
from the Fetters and Defilements, or Intoxicants as somo Pali 
scholars have them. The Buddha’s insight penetrated the 
depths of his being as the will, and he knew what this was, 
yathuJtlriitam, or in its tathdbMva (thatness or suchness), ho 
rose above himself as a Buddha supreme and peerless. Tho 
expression “ Anuttara-samyak-sambodhi,” was thus used to de¬ 
signate this preeminently spiritual knowledge awakened in his 
inmost consciousness. 

Ignorance which is tho antithesis of Enlightenment, there¬ 
fore, acquires a much deeper sense here than that which has 
hitherto been ascribed to it. Ignorance is not merely not know¬ 
ing or not being acquainted with a theory, system, or law; it 
is not directly grasping the ultimate facts of life as expressivo 
of the will. In Ignorance knowing is separated from acting. 
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and the knower from that which is to be known; in Ignorance 
the world is asserted as distinct from the self, that is, there 
are always two elements standing in opposition. This is, how¬ 
ever, the fundamental condition of cognition, which means that 
as soon as cognition takes place there is Iguoranco clinging to 
its every act. When we think we know something, there is 
something wo do not know. The unknown is always behind 
the known, and wo fail to got at this unknown knower, who is 
indeed the inevitable and necessary companion to every act of 
cognition. We want however to know this unknown knower, we 
cannot let this go unknown, ungrasped, without actually seeing 
what it is, that is, Ignorance is to be enlightened. This in¬ 
volves a great contradiction, at least epistemologically. But 
until we transcend this condition, there is no peace of mind, 
life grows unbearable. In his search for the “ builder ” ( (/aha - 
hard), the Buddha was always accosted by Ignorance, unknown 
knower behind knowing. Ho could not for a long time lay his 
hands on this ouo in a black mask until he transcended the 
dualism of knower and known. This transcending was not an 
act of cognition, it was self-realisation, it was spiritual realisa¬ 
tion, and outside the ken of logical reasoning, and therefore 
not accompanied by Ignorance. The knowledge the knower lias 
of himsolf, in himself, tliat is, as lie is to himself, is un¬ 
attainable by any proceedings of the intellect which is not 
permitted to transcend its own conditions. Ignorance is brought 
to subjection only by going beyond its own principle. This is 
an act of the will. Ignorance in itself is no evil, nor Is it the 
source of evil, but when wo are ignorant of Ignorauce, of what 
it means in our life, then there takes placo an unending con¬ 
catenation of evils. Tanha (craving) regarded as the root of 
evil can be ovocomc only when Iguoranco is understood in its 
deeper and proper signification. 

n 

Therefore, it betrays an utter iguoranco on the part of 
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Buddhist scholars when they relegate Ignorance to the past in 
trying to explain the rationale of the Twelvefold Chain of 
Causation from the temporal point of view. According to them, 
the first two factors (antjum) of the Paticca-samuppada belong 
to the past while the following eight belong to the present and 
the last two to the future. Ignorance from which shirts the 
series of the Nidiinas has no time limits, for it is not of time, but 
of the will as is enlightenment. When time-conception enters, 
enlightenment which is negatively the dispelling of Ignorance 
loses all its character of finality, and wo begin to look around 
for something going beyond it. The Fetters would ever be 
tightening around us, and the Defilements would be our eternal 
condition. No gods would siug of the Awakened One as “ a 
lotus unsoiled by the dust of passion, sprung from the lake of 
knowledge; a sun that destroys the darkness of delusion; a 
moon that hikes away the scorching heat of the inherent sins 
of existence.” * If Enliglitenmont made the whole universe 
tremble in six different ways as is recorded in the Sutras, 
Ignorance ovor which it finally prevailed must have as much 
power, though diametrically opposed to it in value and virtue, 
as Enlightenment. To take Ignoranco for an intellectual term 
and then to interpret it in terms of time-relation, altogether 
destroys its fundamental character as tlie first in the series of 
the Twelve Nidiinas. The extraordinary power wielded by the 
Buddha over his contemporaries as well as posterity was not 
entirely due to his wonderful analytical acumen though we have 
to admit this in him; it was essentially due to his spiritual 
greatness and profound personality, which came from his will¬ 
power penetrating down into the very basis of creation. Tho 
vanquishing of Ignorance was an exhibition of this power which 
therefore was invincible and against which Mura witli all his 
hosts was utterly powerless either to overwhelm or to entice. 
The failure to see into the true meaning of Ignoranco in the 


* The BudilhacarUa, Book XIV. 
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system of the Paticca-samuppiida or in the Ariya-sacca will end 
unavoidably in misconstruing the essential nature of Enlighten¬ 
ment and consequently of Buddhism. 

In the l>eginuing which is really no beginning and which 
has no spiritual meaning except in our finite life, the will wants 
to know itself, and consciousness is awakened, and with the 
awakening of consciousness tho will is split into two. The one 
will, whole and complete in itself, is now at once actor and 
observer. Conflict is inevitable ; for the actor now wants to bo 
free from the limitations under which he has been obliged to 
put himself in his desire for consciousness. lie has in one 
sense been enabled to see, but at the same time there is some¬ 
thing which ho as observer canuot see. In the trail of know¬ 
ledge, Ignorance follows with tho inevitability of fate, the one 
accompanies tho other as shadow accompanies object, no separa¬ 
tion can be effected between the two companions. But the will 
as actor is bent on going Iwick to his own original abode where 
there was yet no dualism, and therefore peace prevailed. Tins 
longing for tho home, however, cannot bo satisfied without a 
long hard trying cxperie.nce. For once divided into two the 
thing cannot be restored to its former unity until some strug¬ 
gle is gone through with. And the restoration is more than a 
more going back, the original content is enriched by the divi¬ 
sion, struggle, and re-settlement. 

When first the division takes place in the will, conscious¬ 
ness is so enamoured of its novelty and its apparent efficiency 
in solving the practical problems of life that it forgets its own 
mission which is to enlighten the will. Instead of turning its 
illuminating rays within itself, that is, towards tho will from 
which it lias its principle of existence, consciousness is kept 
busy with the objective world of realities and ideas; and when 
it tries to look into itself, there is a world of absolute unity 
where the object of which it wishas to know is the subject 
itself. The sword cannot cut itself. The darkness of Ignorance 
cannot be dispelled because it is its own self. At this point 
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tlio will lias to make a heroic effort to enlighten itsell, to re¬ 
deem itself, without destroying the once-awakened conscious¬ 
ness. This was accomplished as we see in the case of the 
Buddha, and ho became more than mere Gautama, he was the 
Awakened One and the Exalted and Supremely Enlightened. 
Willing is thinking and seeing. By thus seeing itself, the 
will is made really free and its own master; for it recognises 
itself through its own act. To know itself thus in the mast 
fundamental senso of the term—here is the Buddhist redemption. 

Ignorance prevails as long as the will remains cheated by 
its own offspring or its own imago, consciousness, in which the 
knower always stands distinguished from the known. The cheat¬ 
ing, howover, cannot last, the will wishes to be enlightened, to 
be free, to bo by istelf. Ignorance always presupposes the 
existence of something outside and unknown. This unknown 
outsider is generally termed ego or soul, which is in reality 
the will itself in the state of Ignorance. Therefore, when the 
Buddha experienced Enlightenment, ho at once realised that 
there was no Atman, no soul-entity ns an unknown and un¬ 
knowable quantity. Enlightenment dispelled Ignorance and with 
it all the bogies conjured up from the dark cave of ego dis¬ 
appeared. Ignorance in its general use is opposed to knowledge, 
but from the Buddhist point of view in which it stands con¬ 
trasted to Enlightenment, it means the ego ( dlman ), which is so 
emphatically denied by the Buddlia. This is not to be wondered 
at, seeing that the Buddha’s teaching centered in tho doctrino of 
Enlightenment, the dispelling of Ignorance. 

Those who only see tho doctrino of non-atman in Buddhism 
and fail to inquire into the meaning of Enlightenment, are in¬ 
capable of appreciating the full significance of the Buddha’s 
message to tho world. If he simply denied the existence of an 
ego-entity from the psychological point of view after reducing 
it into its component factors, scientifically he may bo called 
great as his analytical faculties stood far above those of his 
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contemporaries in this respect; but his influence as a spiritual 
leader would not have reached so far and endured so long. 
His theory of non-atman was not only established by a modem 
scientific method, but essentially was the outcome of his inner 
experience. When Ignorance is understood hi the deeper sense, 
its dispelling unavoidably results in the negation of an ego- 
entity as the basis of all our life-activities. Enlightenment is 
a positive conception, and for ordinary minds it is quite hard 
to comprehend it in its true 1 tarings. But when wo know 
what it means in the general system of Buddhism, and con¬ 
centrate our efforts in the realisation of it, all the rest will 
tike care of themselves, such as the notion of ego, attachment 
to it, Ignorance, Betters, Defilements, etc. Moral Conduct, 
Contemplation, and Higher Understanding - nil tlie.se are meant 
to bring about tho desired end of Buddhism, that is, enlighten¬ 
ment. The Buddha’s constant reiteration of tho theory of 
causation, telling liis disciples how when tliis is cause that is 
effect and how when cause disappears, effect also disappears, 
is not primarily to got them acquainted with a kind of formal 
logic, but to let them see how enlightenment is causally 
related to all human happiness and spiritual freedom and 
tranquillity. 

As long as Ignorance is understood as logical inability to 
know, its disappearance can never bring out tho spiritual free¬ 
dom to which even the earliest known literature of Buddhism 
makes so frequent and so emplmtic allusions. See how tho 
Arliat’s declaration of spiritual independence reads in tho 
Agamas: “ There arose in me insight, the emancipation of ray 
heart became unshakeable, this is my last birth, there is now 
no rebirth for me.” * This is quite a strong statement showing 
how intensely and convincingly one lias seized the central facts 
of life. The passage is indeed one of the characterisations of 


* Nfmnu on i«inn mo <livssf»nnih odiqMuli iiknpi*i mo coto-vimutti nyiuii 
nUtimii jiiti imttlii tluni pamilibhnvo. 
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Arliatship, And when a fuller delineation of it is made, wo have 
somctliing like the following: “ To him, thus knowing, thus 
seeing,'* the heart is set free from the deadly taint of lust, is 
set free from the deadly taint of Ignorance. In him, thus set 
free, there arises the knowledge of his emancipation, and ho 
knows that rebirth has been destroyed, that tho Higher Life 
has been fulfilled, that what had to bo done has been accom¬ 
plished, and after this present life there will be no beyond.” ** 

In essence the Arliat is the Buddha and oven tho Tatlia- 
gata, and in the beginning of tho history of Buddhism tho 
distinction between these terms did not seem quite sharply 
marked. Thus to a great extent they may be qualified in the 
same terms. When the Buddha was talking with liis disciples 
concerning various speculations prevalent in his days, he made 
tho following remarks*** about the knowledge of things in 
command by the Tathagata: 

“That does ho know, and he knows also other things far 
beyond, far better than those speculations; and having that 
knowledge ho is not puffed up; and thus untarnished ho has, 
in his own heart, realised tho way of oscapo from them, has 
understood, as really they ai-e, tho rising up and pussing away 
of sensations, their sweet taste, their danger, how they cannot 

• " Thus know-in*;, thus seeing," (ewm JUn/itO eoam passalo) is ono of the 
set phrases we encounter throughout Buddhist literature, Hinayann and Jlaun- 
yana. Whether or not its compilers were aware of tho distinction botwoon 
knowing nnd soeing in the sense wo mako now in the theory of knowledge, 
tho coupling is Of groat signification. They must luivo boon conscious of tho 
inollicioucy and insufficiency of tho word “ to know " in the description of tho 
Icind of knowledge ono has at the moment of onlightonmont. “ To seo " or “ to 
seo faco to faco" signifies tho immodiatonoss and utmost porspicuity and 
certainty of such knowlodgo. As was montionod olsowhoro, Buddhism is rich 
in terminology of this order of cognition. 

** Tassa ovum jilnato ovarii passato kum&snvnpl cittarii vimuccati bbavil 
savupi cittarii vimuccati nvijjiisaviipi cittarii vimuccati, vimnttasmirii vixnuttamit 
fuinnrii hotL Ivhlna ji\ti vusitarii brabmaoariyarii katarii kamnlyam niiparam 
itthnttilyiiti pajftniiti. 

*** The Brahmajdla Sulla. Translation by Rhys Davids, p. 43. 
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bo relied on, and not grasping after any of those tilings men 
arc eager for, lio the Tatliagata is quite sot free. These are 
those other things, profound, difficult to realise, and hard 
to understand, tranquillising, sweet, not to bo grasped by 
logic, subtle, comprehensible only by the wise, which the 
Tatliagata, having himself realised and scon face to face, hath 
set forth; and it is concerning these that they who would 
rightly praise the Tatliagata in accordance with tho truth, 
should speak.” 

These virtues for which tho Tatliagata was to he praised 
were manifestly not derived from speculation and analytical 
reasoning. His intellectual sight was just as keen and far- 
reaching as any of his contemporaries, but he was endowed 
with a higher faculty, will-power, wliieli was exorcised to its 
fullest capacity in order to bring about all these virtues which 
belonged to the entire being of Tathagatahood. And naturally 
there was no need for him to face these metaphysical problems 
that agitated the philosophers of his days; they were solved in 
him, when he attained his spiritual freedom and serenity, in 
their entirety, in their synthetic aspect, and not partially or 
fragmentarily,—■which should bo tlio case if they were presented 
to tho Buddha’s cognition ns philosophical problems. In this 
light is to be read tho JlaJuVi Sulia. Some scholars wonder 
why two entirely disconnected ideas are treated together in one 
body of tho Sutra, wliich however shows scholarly ignorance in 
regard to matters spiritual, as they fail to notice the tme 
import of enlightenment in the system of Buddhist faith. To 
understand this, wo need imaginative intuition directly penetrat¬ 
ing tho centre of life, and not always do mere literary and 
philological talents succeed in unravelling its secrets. 

The Mahali Svita is a Pali Sutra in tlio Dlglia-Nikaya, in 
wliich Mahuli asks the Buddha as to the object of tho religious 
life practised by his disciples, and the following is tlio gist of 
his answer: The Buddhists do not practise self-concentration 
in order to acquire any miraculous power such as hearing 
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heavenly sounds or seeing heavonly sights.* There are things 
higher and sweeter than tliat, one of which is the complete 
destruction of the Three Bonds (delusion of self, doubt, and 
trust in the efficacy of good works and ceremonies) and the 
attainment of such a state of mind as to lead to the insight of 
the higher things in cue's spiritual life. When this insight is 
gained the heart grows serene, is released from the taint of 
Ignorance, and there arises the knowledge of emancipation. 
Such questions as are asked by you, O M&hiili, regarding the 
identity of body and soul, are idle ones; for when you attain 
to the supreme insight and see tilings as they really are in 
themselves, that is, emancipated from the Bonds, Taints, mid 
Deadly Flows, those questions that are bothering you at the 

* Tho idea of informing mimcles systematically through tho power ac¬ 
quired by self-conoentratioii seems to linvo been greatly in vogue in India oven 
from the earliest days of hor civilisation, and tho Buddha was froquontly ap¬ 
proached by his followers to exhibit liis powers to work wondors. In Diet, his 
biographers Inter turned him into a regular ininiclo-porformor, at least as 
Dir as we may judge by the ordinary standard of logic and scionco. But from 
tho PrajSiVpnramita i»int of viow, according to which “ beonnso what was 
I»reoclied by tho Tatbagata as the possession of qualitios, that tois preachod as no- 
possession or qualities by the Tathngnta, and thoroforo it is called tho posses¬ 
sion of qualities," (yaislia bluigavan lakslinnasnmpnt tathiigatena bhfishitfi 
nlshshaivisnmpnd ealiii tathfigatena bhiishitu; tenocyato laksbnqasjimisul iti,) tho 
idea of performing wondors acquires quite a new signification spiritually. In 
tho Kaxddha Svlta, throe wondors are mentioned as having boon understood 
and realised by tho Buddha: tho mystic wonder, tho wonder of education, and 
tho wonder of manifestation. Tho possessor of the mystio wonder can work 
tho following logical and physical impossibilities : “ From being ono bo becomes 
multiform, from being multiform ho becomes one: from being visible ho bo- 
oomes invisible: he pisses without hindrance to tho further sido of a wall or 
a battlemont or a mountain, as if through air: ho penetrates up and down 
through solid ground as if through water: ho walks on wator without divid¬ 
ing it, as if on solid ground: he travols oross-lngged through the sky like tho 
birds on wing: ho touches and fools with tho hand evon tho moon and sun, 
beings of mystic jxnvor and potency they be: lio roaches oven in the body 
up to tho heavon of BrahmiL" Shall we understand this litomlly and intel¬ 
lectually ? Cannot wo interpret it in tho spirit of tho Pmjnii-pummifi idealism ? 
Why ? Tnccittnm yaoittnm ncittam. (Thought is callod thought becanso it is 
no-thought.) 
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moment will completely lose tlieir value and no more ho asked 
in the way yon do. Hence no need of my answering your 
questions. 

This dialogue between the Buddha and Mahfdi well illus¬ 
trates the relation between enlightenment and the problem of 
the soul. There is no need of wondering why the Buddha did 
not dofiuitel}' solve the over-recurring question instead of ignor¬ 
ing it in the maimer jus he did and bilking about something 
apparently in no connection with the point Jit issue. This is 
one of the instances by which wo must try to sec into the 
meaning of Ignorance. 

in 

One of the reasons, however, why the Buddha left some 
metaphysical questions unanswered or indeterminate (acy'ikala) 
was due to the fsict that Buddhism is a practical system of 
spiritual discipline and not ji metaphysical discourse. The 
Buddha naturally bad liis theory of cognition, but this was 
secondary inasmuch jis the cliief aim of Buddhist life was to 
attain enlightenment from which spiritual freedom ensues. En¬ 
lightenment vanquishes Ignorance lying at the root of birth- 
nud-dcath and laying fetters of every description, intellectual 
as well jus jiffectivc. And this vanquishing of Iguorauco cannot 
be achieved except by the exercise of one’s will-power; all the 
other attempts, especially merely intellectual, are utterly futile. 
Hence the Buddha’s conclusion: “These questions* arc not 
calculated to profit, they are not concerned with the Dharmn, 
they do not redound to the elements of right conduct, nor to 
detachment, nor to purification from lusts, nor to quietude, nor 
to tranquillisation of hejirt, nor to real knowledge, nor to the 
insight of the higher stages of the Path, nor to Nirvana. 
Therefore is it that I oxpress no opinion upon them.” What 
the Buddha on the other hand expounded was: “What pain 

* Tho (|Uestiou8 aro : Is tho world otoriml ? Is tlio world not etomal ? 
Is the world finite? Is the world infinite? /bStfurpti la-Siitta. 
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is, wliat the origin of pain is, what the cessation of pain is, 
and the method by which one may reach the cessation of pain.” 
For these are ail practical matters to be not only fully under¬ 
stood and realised but actively mastered by any one who really 
desires to accomplish the great deed of emancipation. 

Hiat the Buddha was very much against mere knowledge 
and most empirically insisted on actually seeing and personally 
experiencing the Dharma, face to face, is in evidence every¬ 
where in the Agamas as well ns the Mahayaua texts. This 
has been indeed the strongest point in the teaching of Bud¬ 
dhism. When a Brahman philosopher was referring to his 
knowledge of the Three Vedas and a union with that which 
ho has not seen, the Buddha ridiculed him in one of his strong 
phrases: “ So you say that the Brahmans arc not able to 

point the way to muon with that which they have seen, and 
you further say that neither any one of them, nor of their 
pupils, nor of then- predecessors oven to the seventh generation 
lias ever seen Brahma. And 3*011 further say that oven the 
Bishis of old, whoso words they hold in such deep respect, did 
not pretend to know, or to have seen where, or whence, or 
whither Brahma is. Yet those Brahmans versed in the Three 
Vedas say, forsooth, that the}' can point out the way to uuion 

with that which they know not, neither have seen. 

They arc Iiko a string of blind men clinging one to the other, 
neither can the foremost see, nor can tho middle one see, nor 
can the hindmost see. The talk of those Brahmans versed in 
the Three Vedas is but blind talk : tho first secs not, the mid¬ 
dle ono sees not, nor can the last see.” 

Enlightenment or the dispelling of Ignorance which is the 
ideal of the Buddhist life, we can seo now most clearly, is not 
an act of tho intellect, but tho transforming or remodelling of 
one’s whole being through the exercise of the most fundamental 
faculty innate in every one of us. Mere understanding has 
something foreign in it and docs not seem to como so intimately 
into life. If enlightenment had really such a tremendous effect 
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on our spiritual outlook as w'e read iu tlic Sutras, it could not 
bo the outcome of just getting acquainted with the doctrine of 
Causation. Enlightenment is the work of Paihm which is bom 
of tho will when it wants to seo itself and to be in itself, 
nonce the Buddha’s emphasis on the importance of personal 
experience; hence his insistence on meditation in solitude as 
tho means of leading to the experience. Meditation, through 
which the will endeavours to transcend tho condition it has 
put on itself in the awakening of consciousness, is therefore by 
no means the simple act of cogitating on the theory of Origi¬ 
nation or Causation, which forever moves in a circle starting 
from Ignorance and ending in Ignorance. This is the one thing 
that is most needed in Buddhism. All the other metaphysical 
problems involve us in a tangled skein, iu a matted mass of 
thread. 

Ignorance is thus not to be got rid of by metaphysical 
means but by tho struggle of the will. When this is done, wo 
are also freed from the notion of an ego-entity which Is tho 
product or rather tho basis of Ignorance, ou which it depends 
and thrives. The ego is the dark spot where the rajs of the 
intellect fail to penetrate, it is the last hiding lair of Ignorance, 
where the latter serenely keeps itself from tho light. When 
this lair is laid bare and turned inside out, Ignorance vanishes 
like frost iu tho sun. Tn fact, these two arc ono and the same 
thing, Ignorance and the idea of ego. We are apt to think 
that when Ignorance is driven out and the ego loses its hold 
ou us, wo liavc nothing to lean against and are left to the fate 
of a dead leaf blown away hither and thither as tho wind 
listeth. But this is not so; for enlightenment is not a negative 
idea meaning simply tho absence of Ignorance. Indeed, Ig- 
noraucc is the negation of enlightenment and not the reverse. 
Enlightenment is affirmation in the truest sense, of the word, 
and therefore it was stated by the Buddha that lie who secs 
the Dliarma secs the Buddha and ho who sees the Buddha 
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sees the Dliarma, ami again that lie who wants to see the 
Buddha ought not to seek him in form, nor in voice, etc. When 
Ignorance ruled supreme, the ego was conceived to be a posi¬ 
tive idea, and its denial was nihilistic. It was quite natural 
for Ignorance to uphold the ego where it found its original 
home. But with the realisation of Enlightenment, the whole 
affair changes its aspect, and the order instituted by Iguorafice 
is reversed from top to bottom. What was negative is now 
positive, and wliat was positive now negative. Buddhist scholars 
ought not to forget this revaluation of ideas that comes along 
with enlightenment. Since Buddhism assorts enlightenment to 
bo the ultimate fact of Buddhist life, there is in it nothing 
ncgativistic, nothiug pessimistic. 

IV 

Ignorance is departure from home and enlightenment is 
returning. While wandering wc lead a life full of pain and 
suffering and the world wherein we find ourselves is not a very 
desirable habitat. This is however put a stop to by enlighten¬ 
ment as thus wo are enabled once more to get settled at home 
where reign freedom and peace. The will negates itself in its 
attempt to get an insight into its own life, and dualism follows. 
Consciousness cannot trauscend its own principle. The will 
struggles and grows despondent over its work. Why ? This is 
a mystery deeply inherent in the will. Why did the Heavenly 
Father have to send his only child to redeem the creation 
which was his own handwork and yet went further astray from 
its home ? Why had Christ to be so dejected over tlio destiny 
of the erring children of God ? This is an eternal mystery, 
and no relative understanding is made to gr&ppio with these 
questions. But the very fact that such questions are raised and 
constantly threaten one’s spiritual peace shows that they are 
not idle metaphysical problems to be solved by professional 
philosophers, but that they are addressed directly to one's 
inmost soul who must struggle and make effort to subdue them 
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by a higher and deeper power native to itself—far higher and 
deeper than mere dialectic of cognition. 

The story of the prodigal son* is such a favourite theme 
both for Buddhists and Christians, aud in this do we not dis¬ 
cover something eternally true, though tragic aud unfathomable, 
which lies so deop in every human heart ? Whatever this may 
be, the will finally succeeds in recognising itself, in getting 
back in its own original abode. The sense of peace one fiuds 
in enlightenment is indeed that of a wanderer getting safcl}- 
home. The wandering seems to have altogether been unneces¬ 
sary from the logical point of view. What is the use of losing 
oneself if one has to find oneself again? What boots it after 
all—this going over from one to ton and from ten to one? 
Mathematically, all this is nonsensical, lint the spiritual mys¬ 
tery is that returning is not merely couuting backwards so 
many figures that were counted before in a roverso way. There 
is an immense difference here between physics and psychology. 
After returning one is no louger the same person as before. 
The will, back from liis excursion through time-consciousness, 
is God himself. 

In the Vojrosamddhi Sutra, the Bodhisattva Apratistliita 
($$$*£#£) asks tlio Buddha why the father was so unkind as 
not to recall his wandering son before fifty years expired, to 
which the Buddha answers, “ Fifty years is not to be under¬ 
stood as indicating time-relation hero ; it means the awakening 
of a thought.” As I would interpret, this means the awakening 
of consciousness—a split in the will, winch now, besides being 
actor, is knower. The knower, however, gradually grows to be 
the spectator and critic, and even aspires to be the director 
aud ruler. With this arises the tragedy of life, which the 
Buddlia makes the basis of the Fourfold Noble Truth. That 
pain (duhl'lia) is life itself as it is lived by most of us, is the 
plain, undisguised statement of facts. This all comes from 

* See tlio Satldh'irmn-punlarika Sutra, cluster 4. nml tlio Vfljrxuamdhl 
Sutra, chapter 4, (Chinese tmnslution, tfjPUH&fclfi). 
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Ignorance, from our consciousness not being fully enlightened 
as to its nature, mission, and function in relation to the will. 
Consciousness must first be reduced to the will when it begins 
to work out its “ original vows ” (jriiroapranidhCtna) in obedience 
to its true master. “ The awakening of a thought ” marks the 
beginning of Ignorance and is its condition. When this is 
vanquished, “a thought” is reduced to the will, which is en¬ 
lightenment. Enlightenment is therefore returning. 

In this respect Cliristianity is more symbolic than Bud- 
dliism. The story of Creation, the Fall from the Garden of 
Eden, God’s sending Christ to compensate for tho ancestral 
sins, his Crucifixion, and Resurrection—they aro all symbolic. 
To be more explicit, Creation is tho awakening of conscious¬ 
ness, or the “ awakening of a thought ” ; the Fall is conscious¬ 
ness going astray from tho original path; God’s idea of sending 
his own sou among us is tho desire of the will to see itself 
through its own offspring, consciousness; Crucifixion is trans¬ 
cending the dualism of acting and knowing, which comes from 
the awakening of the intellect; and finally Resurrection means 
the will’s triumph over the intellect, in other words, the will 
seeing itself in and through consciousness. After Resurrection 
the will is no more blind striving, nor is the intellect mere 
observing tho dancer dance. In real Buddhist lifo these two 
are not separated, seeing and acting, they aro synthesised in 
one whole spiritual life, and this synthesis is called by 
Buddhists Enlightenment, tho dispelling of Ignorance, tho loosen¬ 
ing of the Fotters, tho wiping-off of tho Defilements, etc. 
Buddhism is thus free from the historical symbolism of Chris¬ 
tianity; transcending the category of time. Buddhism attempts 
to acluevo salvation in one act of the will; for returning effaces 
all the traces of time. 

The Buddha himself gave utterance to tho feeliug of return 
when his eye first opened to tho Dharma uuheard of before at 
the realisation of Enlightenment. Ho said: “I am like a 
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wanderer who, after going astray in a desolate wilderness, 
finally discovers an old highway, an old track beaten by Ills 
predecessors, and who finds, as ho goes along the road, tlio 
villages, palaces, gardens, woods, lotos-ponds, walls, and many 
other things where liis predecessors used to have their dwel¬ 
lings.”* Superficially, this feeling of returning to an old familiar 
abode seems to contradict the statement made concerning “an 
insight to things never bofero presented to one’s mind ”; but 
the contradiction is logical and not spiritual. As long ns the 
Buddha was going over tlio 03mm of Origination from the 
epistemological point of view, that Is, as long as lie attempted 
to got back to his native will through the channel of empirical 
consciousness, he could not accomplish his end. It was only 
when he broke through the wall of Ignorance by the sheer 
force of lus will Hint lie could trend the ancient path. The 
path was altogether unrecognisable by his intelligent eye which 
was ono of the best of the kind; even tlio Buddha could not 
ignore the law govendng its usage ; tlio Chain was net to bo 
cut asunder by merely reckoning its links of cause and effect 
backward and forward. Knowledge, that is, Ignorance drove 
Adam from the Garden of Eden to the world of pain and 
patience {sahalola), but it was not knowledge that would re¬ 
concile him to Ills Father, it was the Will dispelling Ignorance 
and ushering Enlightenment. 

Tlio sense of return or that of recognising old acquaintances 
•one experiences at the time of enlightenment is a familiar fact 
to the students of Zen Buddhism. To cite one instance, Chili- 
I (& i/fu 530-597) generally known by his honourury title, 
Cliih-che Tai-sliili (& ic i s the founder of tlio T’ien-lai 
school of Buddhist philosophy in China. Ho was also tmined 
in meditation by his teacher Hui-szu (■££$„ 513-577), and 
though not belonging to the orthodox lineage of tlio Zen masters, 
he is reckoned as ono. When he came to the master, he was 
set to exercise himself in a Saraadlii known as ‘ Fa-hua San- 
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raei” saddhai'ma-pundarlJcasanuldfa). While ex¬ 

ercising liimsclf in it, lie come across a certain passage in the 
Sutra, and liis miud was opened, and at once realised the 
statement referred to by his master. It was this, tlmt ho with 
the master personally attended the Buddha’s congregation at the 
Vulture Peak where the Buddha discoursed on the Sutra. 
Then said the master, “If not for you no ono could sec the 
truth; and if not for me no one could testify it.” It is often 
remarked by Zen masters that the holy congregation at the 
Vulture Peak is still in session. This however ought not to bo 
confounded with the remombering of the past wliicli is one of 
the miraculous gifts of the Buddhist saints. It has not hi ng to 
do with such memory, for in enlightenment there are more 
tilings than are implied in mere time-relations. The sense of 
return to sometliiug thoroughly familial', really means the Will 
•getting settled once more in its old abode, after many a venture¬ 
some wandering, with an immense treasure of experience, and 
full of wisdom that will light up its unending career. 

V 

It may not bo altogether out of place here to make a few 
remarks concerning tho popular view which identifies the philo¬ 
sophy of Schopenhauer with Buddhism. According to this view, 
the Buddha is supposed to have taught tho negation of tho will 
to live, which was insisted upon by tho German pessimist, but 
nothing is further from tho correct understanding of Buddhism 
tlian this negativism. Tho Buddha docs not consider the will 
blind, irrational, and therefore to bo denied; what lie really 
denies is the notion of ego-entity due to Ignorance, from which 
notion comes craving, attachment to things impermanent, and 
giving away to tho egotistic impulses. Tho object tho Buddha 
always has in view and never forgets to set forth whenever ho 
thinks opportune, is the enlightenment of the will and not its 
negation. His teaching is based upon affirmative propositions. 
The reason why ho does not countenance life as it is lived by 
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most of us is because it is tlio product of Iguor.uico and 
egoism, which never fail to throw its into the abyss of pain 
and misery. The Buddlia pointed tlie way to escape tlris by 
enlightenment and not by annihilation. 

The will ns it is in itself is pure act, and no taint of 
egotism is there; this is awakened only when tlio intellect 
through its own error grows blind ns to tlio true working of 
tlio will and falsolj- recognises here the principle of individua¬ 
tion. The Buddha thus wants an illumined will and not tlio 
negation of it. When the will is illumined, and thereby when 
the intellect is properly directed to follow its original course, 
wo aro liberated from the fetters which are put upon us by a 
wrong understanding, and purified of the defilements which ooze 
from the will not being correctly interpreted. Enlightenment 
and emancipation aro the two central ideas of Buddhism. 

Tlio argument Asvagliosha puts into the month of the. 
Buddlia against Arada (or Alfira Kalfana), the Samkhya philo¬ 
sopher, is illuminating in this respect. When Arada told the 
Buddha to liberate the soul from the body as when tbo bird 
Hies from the cage or tlio rood’s stalk is loosened from its 
sheath, which will result in tlio abandonment of egoism, the 
Buddha reasons in the following way: “ As long as the soul 

continues there is no abandonment of egoism. Tlio soul does 
not bccomo free from qualities as long as it is not released 
from number and tlio rest; therefore, as long as there is no 
freedom from qualities, there is no liberation declared for it. 
There is no real separation of the qualities and their subject; 
for firo cannot bo conceived apart from its form and heat. 
Before the body there will lie uotliiug embodied, so before the 
qualities tlicro will bo no subject; how, if it was originally 
free, could the soul ever become bound? The body-kuower 
(the soul) which is xmembodied, mast be either knowing or 
unknowing; if it is knowing, there must bo some object to be 
known, and if there is this object, it is not liberated. Or if 
the soul be declared to l>o unknowing, then what use to you 
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is this imagined soul ? Even without such ft soul, the existence 
of the absence of knowledge is notorious as, for instance, in a 
log of wood or a wall. And since each successive abandon¬ 
ment is held to be still accompanied by qualities, I maintain 
that tho absolute attainment of our end can only l>c found in 
the abandonment of everything.”* 

As long jus tho dualistic conception is maintained in regard 
to tho liberation of the soul, there will be no real freedom jus 
is truly declared by the Buddha. “ The abandonment of every¬ 
thing ” means the transcending of tho dujillsm of soul and body, 
of subject and object, of tliat winch knows and that which is 
known, of “it is” and “it is not”, of soul and soul-lcssness; 
and this transcending Is not attained by merely negating tho 
soul or the will, but by throwing light upon its nature, by 
rejilising it as it is in itself. This Is tho act of the will. An 
.intellectual contemplation which Is advocated by the Sarakhya 
philosophers does not lcjid one to spiritual freedom, but to tho 
realm of passivity which Is tlicir “ realm of nothingness.” 
Buddhism tenches freedom and not annihilation, it advocates 
spiritual dlscipliuo and not mental torpor or emptiness. There 
must be a certain turning away in one’s ordinary course of 
life, there mast be a certain opening up of a now vistji in 
one’s spiritual outlook if one wants to bo the true follower of 
the Buddha. His aversion to asceticism and nihilism as well 
as to hedonism becomes intelligible when seen in this light. 

The Majjhinm-Nikaya’s accouut of tho Buddha’s interview 
with the >Samkliya thinkers somewhat differs from tho Malia- 
yjiua poet’s, but in ji way gives a bettor support to my argu¬ 
ment as regards the Buddha’s Enlightenment. The reason why 
lie was not satisfied with the teaching and discipline of Alura 
KalOma and Uddaka Is stated to bo this: “This doctrine 
does not lead to turning away, to dispassion, to cessation, to 
quietude, to perfect penetration, to supremo awjikcning, to 
* Bxvhdutcarito, tmnstitcU by E. E. Cowell, pp. 131-1.V2. 
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Nirvanji, but only to attainment to tlio Realm of Nothingness.” 
What did then the Buddha understand by Nirvana which 
literally means annihilation or cessation, but which is grouped 
here with such terms as awakening, turning away (that is. 
revaluation), and penetration, and contrasted to nothingness? 
There is no doubt, as far as wo eau judge from these qualifica¬ 
tions, that Nirvana is a positive conception pointing to a certain 
determinable experience. When ho came up to tlio bank of the 
Nairanjana and took his seat of soft grass on a shady, peaceful 
spot, ho made up his mind not to leave the place until lie 
realised in himself what ho had been after over since his 
wandering away from homo. According to the LalitJa- Visiara,® 
he at that moment made this vow (pmnidhCina): 

“ Lot my body bo driod up on tliis sont, 

Lot my akin anil bouor. ainl flor.li lto dtr.troyod: 

So long ns Bodlii is not at tain oil, ao liord to attain for many a 
kuliw, 

My body and thought will not l>o romovod from this sont" 

Thus resolved, tlio Buddha finally came to realise Supreme 
Enlightenment for which he liad belaboured for ever so many 
lives. How does this vaiy from his former attainments under 
Uddaka and Aliira Kiilama? Let him express himself: 

“Then, disciples, myself subject to birth, but perceiving 
the wretchedness of tliiugs subject to birth aud seeking after 
the incomparable security of Nirvana which is birthless, to that 
incomparable security I attained, even to Nirvana which is 
birthless. 

“ Myself subject to growth aud decay, but perceiving tlio 
wretchedness of tilings subject to growth and decay and seeking 
after tho incomparable security of Nirvana which is free from 
growth and decay, to that incomparable security I attained, 
even to Nirvana which is free from growth and decay. 

“ Myself subject to disease, but perceiving tho wretchedness 
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of tilings subject to disease anil seeking after tlie iucomparablo 
sccuiifcj of Nirvana wliicli is free from disease, to tliat incom¬ 
parable security I attained, even to Nirvana which is free from 
disease. 

“ Myself subject to death, but perceiving the wretchedness 
of things subject to death and seeking after the incomparable 
security of Nirvana which is deathless, to tliat incomparable 
security I attained, even to Nirvana which is deathless. 

“ Myself subject to sorrow, but perceiving the wretchedness 
of things subject to sorrow aud seeking after the incomparable 
security of Nirvana which is sorrowlcss, to that iucomparablo 
security I attained, oven to Nirvana which is sorrowlcss. 

“Myself subject to stain, but perceiving the wrotcliedness 
of things subject to stain and seeking the incomparable security 
of Nirvana which is stainless, to that incomparable security I 
attained, even to Nirvana which is stainless. 

“ Then I saw and know : ‘ Assured am I of deliverance ; 
this is my final birth; never more shall I return to this 
life! ’ ”* 

When Nirvana is qualified as birthloss, deatliless, stain¬ 
less, sorrowlcss, aud free from growth aud decay aud discaao, 
it looks uegativistic enough. But if thcro was nothing affirmed 
even in tlieso negations, the Buddha could not rest in “the 
incomparable security ” (amUtaram ytxjoTckhemam ) of Nirvana 
and been assured of final emancipation. WJiat thus the Buddiia 
denied, wo can see, was Ignorance as to the true cause of birth 
and death, aud this Ignorance was dispelled by the supremo 
effort of the will aud not by mere dialectic reasoning and 
contemplation. The will was asserted and the intellect was 
awakened to its true significance. All the desires, feelings, 
thoughts, and strivings thus illuminated cease to be egotistic 
and are no more the cause of defilements and fetters aud 
many other liindranccs, of which so many are referred to 
iu all Buddhist literature, Maliayana and Himyana. Iu this 


* Aripiparii/esaM-suUa, Mnjjliimn-ftikfiyn, XXVI, p. 107. 
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sense tlio Buddha is Conqueror, not an empty conqueror over 
nothingness, but tlie conqueror of confusion, darkness, aud 
Ignorance. 

Daisetz Teitauo Suzuki 



TIIE DOCTRINE OE THE TEXDAI SECT* 
Introductory 
The Five Periods. 


S EVERAL methods of classifying the teaching of Buddha aro 
given by different sects. The Sauron sect (H >/;) has 
two divisions, ono for Hearers ( Sruvaka ) and the other for 
Pratyelca- BvddJms. The Hosso sect (£fc;ffi5j5) has threo divi¬ 
sions. The Kegon sect &£>/;) had five kinds of teaching 
and ten sects. In order to make Buddha’s teaching clear, the 
Tcudai sect (;££,'&) divides his life into five periods, corres¬ 
ponding more or less clearly to the five grades of teaching in 
tlio Kegon sect. These aro called the five periods (Jlil.'f), and 
somotimes the five tastes (3x Ulc)-** These five periods aro all 
distinct, and arc intended to lead the ignorant stop by step 
into Buddlmhood. They are not merely a description of liis 
various hearers; but they aro supposed to reveal the actual 
course of Ids life and of his methods of work. That they aro 
true to fact may well be open to doubt; but for tlio present 

* Tho writer lina spent regular timo for years with oompotont Japancso 
teachers ixouring ovor Jnjxuioso religions books. These efforts have boon 8U|v- 
plomcnted by relinb.’o translations. Tlio l»ooka of Dr. Sonnlio Murakami imp 
Dr. Bun Macda first miulo Buddhism interesting. These scholars impressed 
Jiim us boing liberal, open-minded, and how at. Tlio writer is greatly indobtod 
to thfiso men. In tho study ofTondm -In Outline of The Tcnlai Sect (?c ti'A' 
33 5J) • y Dr. Mneda was vory helpful. This was supplemented by other 
outlines. 

** Toiulni Daishi, after thinking ovor tho fivo teachings of tho Kegon 
sutra (3»JR|S), and tho fivo tastes of tho Nebiui sntm (iSi&tS), probably di¬ 
vided Buddha’s lifo into tlieso fivo poriods, busing Lis conclusions on somo 
moro or less obscure remarks of tho Hokko sutm (j£5i|S), which represents 
that Sevoral disciples, Laving passed through four previous poriods, finally re¬ 
joiced in the perfect touching of tho Hokko antra. From what Dr. Macda 
says, it eooms clear that thoso fivo poriods wero not worked out until somo 
centuries after tho death of Buddha. 
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we will waive this question, in order to understand exactly 
what is meant by these periods and how they came to bo 
mentioned. 

The twenty-one days* after Sakyamuni’s enlightenment 
under the Bodki tree, was tho first period, during which time 
he thought upon and expounded the Kegon sutra which was so 
deep that only the wise could understand. It is explained that 
ho wished to test the ability of tho people to grasp his doctrine. 
But only the Bodhisattva understood him, the common peoplo 
seeing him thought lie was merely engrossed in meditation.** 
Seeing that they did not \mderstand him, he devised the Hiua- 
yana doctrine in order to lead them up to Buddliahood. Thus, 
Kegon lias various teachings both shallow and deep, and as a 
consequence its doctrines are classified as separate doctrine. 
However this is only a means to an end, and tho real teaching 
of Kegon is regarded as perfect teaching, since it describes 
“ Tho heart, Buddha, and all living things as having the same 
nature.”*** _ 

• Aa to tho longtli of tlio poriods tiioro him boon consilium bio useless dis¬ 
cussion. 0»o class of scholars hold Hint tlio Kegon poriod farted for 

twenty-one days, tho Agon <p*f-fr) porhxl for twelve years, tho Hodo (# $) 
Itoriod for sixteon years, tho Unnnya (&;&) porixl for fourteen years, and 
tho Hokko (&*&) period for eight years. Others maintain tho sumo total 
number of years for tho third and fourth poriods; but they divido thorn dif¬ 
ferently giving only eight years to tho Hodo period and twenty-two to tho 
Hannya. Still another class of scholars are opposed to fixing any definite 
longtli to any of tho periods. This lattor class regards tho poriods aa being 
mthor a classification of tho people in different stages of development. Tho 
Tondai soot, howovor, especially emplinsises tho five poriods in Buddha's fifty 
years of traching. 

** Buddhist scholars liavo disputed over tlio nature of Sakyamuni’s body 
during this tmuco. Ho is described ns possessing aa many forms as “ tho 
duet from tho ten heavens.” Othors clnim that a Buddha in this world could 
not possess more than tliirty-two forms, and ono heretic claims that it de¬ 
pended on tho people’s ability to see and that tho Bodhisattva could see more 
than ordinary men. 

*•* In tho EegOn (Avntnmsukn) period Sakyamuni spoko of cnlightenmont 
to people of high ideas, not to ordinary people who could not grasp these most 
profound things of Buddhism. Whilo Tondai speaks of tho same things, it 
directs its attention to tho nnonlightoned with tho purpoeo of lifting them up¬ 
ward. So although both Kogon and Tondai are perfect teachings tboy diffor 
very greatly. 
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During the Agon* or second period Sakyamnni taught a 
simple doctrine at Mrigadava (Deer Park), and making this 
a centre travelled through sixteen great provinces evangelising 
the people- During this period he taught the Hinayana 
doctrine as found iu tho tliree kinds of sacred writing known 
as Sutras, &istras, and Vinaya (discipline). 

During the Hodo or third period, Sakyamuni endeavoured 
to lead the enlightened of Hinayana Buddhism into a greater 
form of knowledge. Ho compared the Hinayana and Mahayana 
doctrines, and endeavoured by various methods to remove the 
self-satisfaction of weak l>cliovcrs of tho former doctrine. Yuima 
Yimalaklrfei), a Mahayana believer, once pretended to bo 
sick; Sakyamuni asked his Hinayana disciples to visit him, but 
they refused to do so, because they had been dofeated in debate 
by the Mahayana scholar. 

In tho Hannya** or fourth period, he showed the unity 
underlying Hinayana and Mahayana doctrines. Although men 
differed, their- teaching cannot bo separated into tho lessor 
teaching of Hinayana, as opposed to tho greater Mahayana 
doctrine. Tho disciples were led to overcome tho mistake of 
Hiraayana, by being fc ;ught tho emptiness of all things, includ¬ 
ing tho five combinations (3 l|jL slcanclla ) which constitute tho 
self, the six senses, and their six organs. They also received 
tho Mahayana doctrine, although they did not yet understand 
it, except as a moans of helping men. 

In the Hokke-Nelian,* or fifth period, the perfect teaching 
of tho Tcndai sect was given. 

* In this Agon (Agnmn) period ancient Buddhist scholars placed n smaller 
division of tcnchiug called tho teaching about heaven and men, which aimed 
not so much at leading men into Buddhahood ns into a moral life. Tho Tondai 
scholars consider this a separate period because Snkynmuni’s mission was dis¬ 
tinctly roligious. 

** This Hnnnyn period receives its name from tho Hannya sutra. 

• Tho name of tho period is received from tho two sutras upon which tho 
teaching is based; Tho Hoklco {Saddharma-Pmvlarika) and tho Nchnn (Muha- 
parinirvuna) gut rm. 
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The Buddhist Produjed Son Story. 

These five periods arc variously illustrated but oue illustra¬ 
tion resembles tlio story of the prodigal son. A certain youth 
fled into a far coimtry, where ho was forced by poverty to go 
hero and thcro seeking a livelihood. Finally lie returned to 
his own country to seek tho shelter of his father's house. 
During his absence his father had become very wealthy, and 
had moved into a rich palace, where many retainers and ser¬ 
vants waited upon him.* 

As tho l>oy approached the palace of his father the latter 
was thinking of his long-lost son and was lamenting that in 
his old ago ho hud none to share his fortuue. “ How pleasant 
it would bo to give my wealth to my sou,” ho thought. While 
lie was thus musing, the boy was looking tlirougli the gate and 
saw his father sitting in a magnificent chair with his feet on an 
elegant foot stool, and surrounded by other brahmans, retainers 
and servants. “ This is probably a great prince or somo other 
man of high rank,” thought tho boy. “This is no place for 
mo; I must not linger here lest I bo forced to do somo kind 
of labour.” So lie started on again. 

But his father recognized him at first sight, and rejoiced 
greatly that tho boy liad returned and would be able a sliaro 
liis great wealth. He immediately seut messengers to bring 
him in. When the boy saw them hurrying after him, he was 
so frightened and astonished that he thought the}' were going 
to take his life. Ho cried out, “I have done nothing worthy 
of arrest,” and fell fainting on the ground. His father was now 
alarmed. Ordering the messengers to leave, lie himself sprinkled 
his son with cold water to revive him, but seeing how tho boy 
had fallen and how unfit ho was to enter into his father's ex¬ 
alted position, the father did not reveal his identity. 

This part of the story illustrates tho Kcgon period. The 

* Soo The Stcllharma-pun-larifea Sutra, ^ 15) tho “Snored R*>ka o£ 

tho Etat,” VoL XXI, pagos 99-117. 
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father’s attitude illustrates Buddha’s fceliug toward the masses, 
and tho boy’s attitude reveals the condition of tho poor ignorant 
ones who do not understand Buddha’s heart of mercy. When 
Buddha explained the Maliayaua doctrine, men did not really 
understand it, and as a result were in as helpless a condition 
as this poor prodigal. The father did not reveal his identity, 
.but told the servant to tell tho poor man that he was freo to 
go wherever lie wished. Astonished and delighted the poor 
man wandered off to the poor quarter of tho city, seeking food 
and shelter. 

Then the father began to think. “ What shall I do to 
save my own son ? ” He sent two thin miserable-looking men 
to tell him there was a great opportunity for him to earn 
money, and to lead him to tho palace. The boy came, and 
worked for wages in his father’s house. The father pitied his 
boy, dressed in rags, and went to him and promised to increase 
liis wages, and give him his heart’s desire. He also urged him 
to feel at ease, and to look upon him as a father. He thanked 
him for his valuable services, commending him for his honesty 
and purity. 

The son’s state represents a man’s condition in the second 
period, in which he is taught the Hinayana doctrine. After 
this he called him son, and the boy began • to feel moro at 
homo, going about tho house froely, though he continued to 
live in the straw hut in tho village. Ho has lost his fear and 
has acquired moro or less faith in himself, and goes freely 
through - the house. But he continued to live in a soparato 
house and at a distance, and still regards himself as unfit to 
live in his father’s home. This represents the third period in 
which a man has some faith in Maliayaua doctrine which ho 
adores as beautiful, though ho docs not yet feel it possible for 
liira to attain it. In this way just as the boy docs not feel 
hi m self worthy to become a member of his father’s house, so 
men feel unworthy to enter the state of spiritual life which 
Buddha in his mercy lias prepared for them. 
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Then the rich man became very ill, and seemed likely to 
die, so lie called liis son, and entrusted all liis vast cstato to 
him, sayiug, “ I am sick and wish to bestow my riches on some 
one who will take charge of it; please accept it, for I know 
you will look after it just as I have done.” While the poor 
man took complete charge, ho did not feel it was his own, and 
did not use any of it for himself, but continued to live iu his 
straw hut, as poor as ever ho had been. This represents the 
fourth period, in which one may know the way of the Bodhi- 
sattva and be almost a Buddlm, but not yet perfectly en¬ 
lightened. 

Shortly after tliis the father knowiug he was about to die 
aud perceiving a groat cliauge iu the boy’s heart, determined 
to present liira to a gathering of relatives ns liis own long-lost 
son. To them aud to the high government officials ho said, 
“ Gentlemen, this is my own sou, who disappeared fifty years 
ago. I therefore leave all my estate, public and private, to 
him.” The straw hut was abandoned and the sou came to live 
in his own luxurious home. This represents the fifth period of 
Buddha’s teaching iu which believers fully grasp the deep 
meaning of Buddhahood aud are able to understand the Tatlia- 
gata who says to them, “ You arc my sons.” 

There is auother illustration of the meaning of the five 
periods. Just as the sun rises over the world, first glorifying 
tho highest mountain peaks, then the highest hills, then the 
foot liills, and fiually flooding the plain with light, so tho 
limitless wisdom of the Tathagata sends forth tho light of 
unlimited, unobstructed wisdom upon the Bodhisattvas, the 
Pratyeka-Buddhas, the Hearers, upon all those who carry with 
them the merit of a previously good character, and finally upon 
all classes and conditions of men good and bad alike. 

Tho fifth period received its name from tho Hokko ami 
Ncliau sutras. At Ryojuson or the Vulture's Peak 
Sakyamuui taught tho first ten volumes of tho Hpkko sutra, 
thcnatKokuyo l ie gave cloven moro volumes, and again 
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at Rvujusen (Vulture’s Peak) lio completed it. This was the 
complete teaching by which auy oue iu the ten worlds might 
become a Buddha. Shortly before his death lio repeated this 
teaching in little different form, for the benefit of those who 
did not know his doctrine. In the Nolian sutra lie taught that 
the nature of Buddha is in everyone. The Hokko sutra is 
called tlio teaching of ono way, the Nehau sutra is called the 
teacliing of Buddha’s nature. The teaching iu these two sulras 
arc really fcho same, and because of this they give their names 
to the Hokke-Nchau period. 

Iu the Hokke sutra we arc told tliafc Buddlia taught for 
nearly forty years before he began to teach the one way 
(ckaytina) into wliicli ho wished to lead his disciples. His 
object was to destroy the teacliing about the floctiug nature of 
things and to roveal the permanence of truth. 

The truth is unchangeable and eternal. His teacliing was 
divided into three vehicles, merely as a temporary expedient 
to help men who could not understand the ono all-embracing 
Buddlia-vehicle. The Hokke sutra illustrates this by a parable 
of a burning house, in which there were many little boys play¬ 
ing. A man seeing the flames was able to cscapo, but the little 
boys contiuucd to play and amuse themselves. Even when 
scorched by tlio flames they did not know enough to escape. 
They heeded no warning or command, so the man said to them, 
“Outside thero is a bullock cart, a goat cart aud a deer cart 
which are very pretty. Come and get them.” Thereupon they 
dropped everything and ran out. They received only the first 
representing the Ono-Buddha vehicle well made and decorated 
tastefully. Did that man tell a falsehood, becauso lie have 
them tlio greatest veliiclo only? No, tlio cud justified the 
means; for that ono was far better than the inferior carts which 
had been promised. Iu this way fcho Tathagafca who is the 
father of all beings bestows the bliss of Buddlia-knowledgc. 
But iu ordgr to teach the ono way of Buddha, lie employed 
many ways. The lower classes of people thought there were 
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threa ways; to their unenlightened hearts each way seemed 
distinct. But Buddlia taught only oue way and that way was 
open to all. 

In the early part of the Hokko sutra, men aro taught 
directly about reality; but in the later parts illustrations are 
used for the ignorant; examples are given of men becoming 
enlightened tlirough the biographies of the various Buddhas. 
These threo methods aro called the three circles of teaching. 

The teaching of the Tcndai sect, in so far as it varies in 
different ages, is relative, but iu so far as it is the truth, it is 
absolute. In the last period alone, absolute truth in all its 
purity is taught. It differs in many respects from popular 
conceptions wliicli ure as ripples on the ocean of Buddha's 
wisdom. 


The Right Teachings. 

Tcndai presents the various doctrines of Buddhism to men 
of different ability in wliat aro called “ The Eight Teachings ” 
(AW)> four of wliicli represent four methods of presenting the 
truth, and four of which represent four evolving doctrines 
which aro related to the four methods as drugs to a medicinal 
tablet. 

The four methods aro designated by four significant titles : 
sudden fljfl), gradual (#f), openly unfixed tilling, 

aud secretly unfixed teaeliing. The first method 

was used with men of ability who could immediately grasp the 
truth. Tho second method was adopted in order to lead men 
of mediocre ability gradually up from Hiuayana to tho richer 
enlightenment of Maliayaua. In tho lliird aud fourth methods 
the language used liad a different siguificauco for each indi¬ 
vidual hearer. When Buddlia revealed this fact to the poople 
he used tho third method and his teaching was openly-unfixed 
in its meaning. When lie did not reveal this fact he employed 
the fourth method and his teaching was secretly-unfixed in iis 
meaning. 
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The four evolving doctrines resemble the classifications in 
the first four teachings of the Kcgon sect. The first is called 
the teaching of tho three stores (=■ ^), discipline (vinaya), 

Aiistras and sutras. This is the teaching of the Kasha ({ft-ft) 
and other Hinajaua sects. In Tendai this doctrine is a device 
intended to lead ignorant and illiterate believers to a position 
where they can grasp the next higher teaching. In other words 
this doctrine is a preparation for Mahayana teaching. 

The second grade of teaching is called literally “ Passing- 
through teaching (jj£ $£) ”, because it forms the connection 
between Hinayana doctrine which precedes it, and the higher 
forms of Buddhism which follow it. The former grades led 
men to believe in the existence of things, but tlirough this 
second teaching the lower grades of Bodhisattva, disciples who 
correspond to the Hearers and Pratycka-Buddhas of Hinayana 
Buddhism, are enabled to understand tho doctrine of the vanity 
of things. In other words, they come to realise that things 
are mere phenomena. According to this doctrine, tho material 
universe is empty appearance resembling a large mirage. When 
wo clap our hands wo cannot discover tho noise by searching 
for it, it is empty noise, but we hear it, and it is real as a 
dream is real; so tho universe exists only as in a dream. In 
this way tho doctrine aims at showing the vanity and emptiness 
of tho world, in order to lead tho believer into a higher con¬ 
ception of truth. It is called the theoretical teaching of tho 
three worlds, and is intended to separate man from the illusion 
of tho throe worlds, and from the bondago of transmigration. 
It does this great work of deliverance by tho use of precepts, 
by meditation and the attainment of wisdom. 

The third teaching is called separate doctrine (#|J $r). It 
was not taught to Hearers and Pratyoka-Buddhas, and in this 
way it is “ separate ” from what precedes it. It is also separate 
from tho perfect teaching in that it makes a complete separa¬ 
tion between reality and phenomena. In the perfect toaching 
(101 @C) the ideal is the real. 
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The separate doctrine teaches about practice above the 
three worlds. The first doctrine is practice within the three 
worlds, and the second doctrine is theoretical teaching within 
the three worlds. The third doctrine rises not merely out of 
the illusion of the tlirce worlds with their birth and death, 
but above the illusion which is above the three worlds. It 
rises above all origin, change, birth, decay, and darkness into 
the higher enlightenment which is called great Nirvana. But 
since it regards Absolute Reality as separated from all things, 
it is not yet the true teaching and is called temporary doctrine. 

In the meditation of this grade the believer thinks first 
of the vanity of things, secondly, of the fleeting nature of 
tilings, and finlaly of “ The Middle Path ” (*|*3£). In this way 
the three lands of illusion are separately and successively wiped 
out. Those arc the illusion of sight and thought, the illusion 
of things as numberless as sand, and the illusion of darkness 
which prevents men from seeing The Middle Path. This grade 
teaches the middle way, yet it regards the teaching of the 
fleoting nature of things, and that of tho vanity of things 
as separate from men. Each possesses a distinct kind of 
illusion. There must be three methods of destroying these 
illusions, and so they adopt three kinds of meditation; by 
meditating on tho world as if it were empty, they wipe out the 
illusion of sight and thought and enter the enlightenment of 
Hearers and Pratyeka-Buddlia; by meditating on'the mere ap¬ 
pearance of all things, they wipe out the illusion of things and 
enter the enlightenment of tho Bodhisatlva; by meditating on 
their ignorance of the fact tliat all things come from one 
essence, they gradually wipe out the illusion of darkness and 
enter the enlightenment of Buddha.* 

* Tlicro fire fifty-two gmdos in the process of cnlightonmont. During tho 
first seventeen stages, believers prnotico meditation on vanity, and aro freed 
from the illusion of sight and thought; from tho twentieth to the thirtieth 
stage, thoy practise the second form of moditation ; and from tho thirtieth stage, 
tho third form of moditation. Having boon freed from tho first.two kinds of illu¬ 
sion, they come by degreos, to 8M that all things aro in tbo absolute; and from 
tho forty-first stage on. thoy bocomo like those in tbo perfect stage, (tailed tho 
perfect enlightenment in tho sopiiruto teaching grade. 
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After this, advance toward Buddhaliood is the same as in 
the highest grade. The last twelve stages are said to be 
“ teaching without men ” which shows the arbitrary nature of 
these divisions. Finally the beliovcrs, strengthened by the 
merits of many good deeds and seated under the Bodlii tree 
outer enlightenment which is as vast and beautiful as a lotus- 
flower. Hero they represent the glorious second body of Bud¬ 
dha, possessing great freedom and power like the gods, with 
ability to visit all worlds mid preach to and teach tho people. 
The world and tho absolute aro no longer separate. At this 
time tho threo bodies of Buddha are revealed together and the 
absolute is seen to be in all tilings. Tho dividing lines aro 
lost and all existence melts into one absoluto reality. 

Tho world degenerates into illusion and darkness and its 
redemption from tho samo may he described by tho following 
schedule as uudorstood by tho separate teaching grado. 


Procoss buck to tho 
Alsoluto. 


Absolute Reality 


r 


Procoss from tlio 
Absoluto. 


(Tho Alwoluto resembles tlio Neoplatonic God.) 


As jiorfoct onlightonmont is 
obtuinod. AU tilings molt with 
tlio grout iiulifforunco of tho 
nbsoluto. 

Mon nro onlightonod to soo tho 
nbsoluto ns soi«umto from nil 
things. 


h 


Dosiro arises; fnto rules ; illusion 
blinds nil tilings. 


Tho six states of oxistonco 
including lower forms of life. 
Hungry Ghosts. Devils, Honvonly 
boings, and Mon. 


Mon moditnto on tho monn and 
darkness is romovod. 


Mon moditnto on tho Hooting 
nnturo of nil things nnd tho illusion 
of things vanishes. 


Tho way of dolivoranco. 


Mon moditnto on tho vanity of 
nil things and tho illusion of sight 
nnd thought vanishes. 
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Main Teaching 

Tendai Cosmology: Absolute Idealism 

Tlio theoretical sido of Tendai is the perfected doctrine of 
The Great Middle Path, which lias been introduced in the 
Sanron sect, and which has been used to describe the essential 
truth of all tilings in an absolute sense. It differs from 'Jlio 
Middle Path of “ The Separate Teaching" which is separate 
from the world of things. The Middle Patli or Absolute, of 
Tendai includes all things in the ton worlds ; all nature, power, 
cause and effect; Absolute Reality is the source of all form 
and activity and is engaged in nourishing all tilings. It is 
compared to a great rain-cloud which covers the wide universe 
and supplies refreshing min to all living beings, thus promoting 
the well-being of everything. It is as the rays of the sun 
descending upon all men without distinction, and impartially 
leading all men. This universal eight of reality actively creates 
all form, and yet in a mysterious way contains the many in 
itself. 

In this one reality all things melt into one without obstruc¬ 
tion. It is a pantheistic form of idealism not unlike the ab¬ 
solute of Hegel. According to Tendai doctrine, things and 
reason are two sides of One Reality. In so far jus a thing is 
govemed by the law of causation and passes into its true form, 
it is called thing; but in so far as it is not separated from 
Reality, it is called “ Reason.” The former grade taught that 
things had a separate existence; but this perfect leaching says 
that reality is without distinction. In rather paradoxical lan¬ 
guage they say that liumnn passion is enlightenment and birth 
and death Jire Nirvana. In this way all distinction or separa¬ 
tion is destroyed; all things are identical in nature. When the 
universe is looked at from the standpoint of the absolute, it is 
called phenomena perfected by reality, but when looked at from 
the standpoint of the relative, it is called phenomena produced 
by things. Por example, hero is a pine tree. When we think 
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of it as coming from tho absolute, we think of it as a pine 
tree perfected by reality. But the tree as it stands is a fact; 
it is therefore called a pine produced by tilings. “ Tho ancients 
said, Reality (literally, Jj(!, Reason) is nothing but things (fjt), 
and things are nothing but Reality.* Or again, if there is 
distinction, then “ there is distinction in both things and reality, 
and if there is no distinction there is none in either reality or 
things. The Tendai heretics opposed this, saying that distinc¬ 
tion lias to do with things but not with reality.” 

Tho relation of tho cosmic system to idealism is explained 
by the throe substances, which, though three; are regarded as 
one. These three realities are Buddha, tho universal mind, and 
all things. In Kcgon the mind is regarded as resembling a 
great cosmic artist who makes various things and combinations 
in tho world. In the same way Buddha resembles the mind, 
and all phenomena are not separato and different. 

In Tendai the confused mind is regarded as the sourco from 
which all things come; it is the causal mind; it dwells withiu 
phenomena, i.e., the three thousand worlds; in it all things are 
contained. The Tendai heretics opposed this causal mind. They 
described the mind ns tho mind of Absolute Reality ( bhutata - 
IluVa, which makes all tilings and Buddha. Buddha is 

not separato from the mind; all phenomena lire included in 
him. The mind makes all things, possesses all things, includ¬ 
ing Buddha. This is called “mutually making and mutually 
including, or being made and mutually included. To be more 
explicit, Buddlia is making and including' and tho mind and all 
things are being made and included. All things are making 
and including, and Buddha and tho mind are being made and 
included. When reality is active, knowing and distinguishing 
things, it is • tho mind; when revealed as form, it is called 
matter; when it reveals itself iu illusion, it is called things or 
causation, and finally when it is revealed in tho work of en¬ 
lightenment, it is called Buddha or effect. These are all 


* Dr. Muedn, Outline of Tavlai 
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contained in the one absolute reality, which is equivalent to the 
tlirce thousand worlds. 

The effect of this conception of reality upon man’s con¬ 
ception of good and evil may be best understood by under¬ 
standing what Tendai scholars say about nature and .conduct, 
which aro two sides of reality, resembling principle and thing. 
The former is a power of reality, the latter is the work 
of reality possessed by man. A man breaks into another’s 
house, or he gives help to a neighbour. The former conduct 
is evil, the latter is good. In one case he works evil and in 
the other good. An insect cannot do this. These aro called 
nature’s evil and nature’s good. To do good or evil is not 
something apart from nature’s good or evil. Iu other words 
conduct is nahu-o, and evil and good are both alike reality. 

Evil is not different from good. Both are included in the 
world. When it works in harmony with itself, it is evil. For 
example, to bum many houses is the work of fire. The fire 
which sometimes brings destruction and sometimes gain, is the 
same. Those who know that evil is reality (j($n, shinnyo) aro 
enlightened; those who do not know this are still iu illusion. 
Both evil and good conduct are in reality. In Buddlia there is 
evil, while in the most depraved there is good. Dr. hlaeda 
quotes Rtcannon Genyi ($4^ “ The GviI of human nature 

is not entirely eradicated from all the Buddhas ; or is the good 
nature eradicated from the most depraved men. The Buddhas 
do not do evil and they perform only good works. For ex¬ 
ample, a servant lights a fire, and cooks food; a child who 
lights a fire, starts a conflagration. The fire in the latter case 
can also cook food.” Dr. Macda concludes this discussion of 
evil by saying that there have been many objections raised to 
this doctrine of evil, but that it is the real doctrine of Bud¬ 
dhism. 

This description of evil should not be interpreted as im¬ 
plying that Tendai is neglectful of the moral any more than 
some Hegelians are. It lays stress on perfection, and it can 
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scarcely bo expected that tlicy would neglect the highest moral 
perfection. Buddhists are expected to receive the perfect 
qualities of Buddha, and moral precepts and aphorisms of 
Buddhism enjoin on the believer purity of body, speech aud 
thought. He is expected to accumulate the merit of good deeds 
of various kinds, but especially merits arising from work of 
charity aud mercy. But in spite of all the good which is evi¬ 
dent, a philosophy of ethics which explains away the moral is 
a dangerous philosophy. 

The Teudai theory of life, as seen in the discussion of 
animate and inanimate tilings, is interesting. In harmony with 
what has already been said, all things including shape, the 
mind, places, aud living beings, are one. Even a colour and an 
odour are within one reality. Even inanimate things like stones 
and tiles possess the nature of Buddha. The Hosso doctrine 
teaches that all things had the nature of Buddha, but that the 
nature of a Buddha, just about to be enlightened is not in 
everything. In Kogon teaching Reality ( Shinnyo ) is in all 
things, but in inanimate things there is not the nature of a 
Buddha about to enter Buddhahood. The Tcndai sect says that 
in all things there is a Buddha-naturo containing throe causes. 
The first is Buddliahood in potentiality; the second, is the 
wisdom-nature of Buddha, which brings enlightenment; the 
third, is the activity of becoming a Buddha. Those three are 
in reality one, because if the nature of Buddha exists, wisdom 
and conduct will naturally follow; if wisdom and conduct 
exist, nature must exist. In this way the Teudai doctrine of 
reality, differs from that of others sects, becauso it includes the 
nature of Buddha in stones, trees and men. All things both 
animate and inanimate things possess the three Buddha-natures, 
or, to speak more exactly, all things are Buddha. 

But why do stones and tiles never become Buddha, if they 
possess this nature? Their unity with Buddha and us is so 
clear that our desire to enter Buddliahood and to practise re¬ 
ligious austerities is the desire aud work of stones aud tiles. 
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That wo think those inanimate things separate from ns is be¬ 
cause we do not know onr origin. From the standpoint of tko 
principle that all tilings are one, we are the same as these 
inanimate things. 

The Tended Conception of BuiUlha 
In Teudai there are three explanations of Buddlia. First, 
the three bodies of Buddha arc regarded as ouc; but they are 
considered in two ways, (a) A distinction is made Iwlwccn 
each of them and the ouc body. Since the first body is tlio 
whole of reality, oven if Sakyamuni appears, lie is still the 
eternal reality. The second body is the wisdom of enlighten¬ 
ment, and is also at one with the first body. If one is without 
limit, the other is also. The third body is the outer work of 
revelation or enlightenment. In it is enlightenment aud there¬ 
fore unity with the other two bodies. This third b<xly is 
revealed in several places, and teaches enlightenment in order 
to save man; it is Sakyamuni Buddha. In tins division wo 
have the tliroc Buddhas distinguished yet united, (b) Accord¬ 
ing to the second way of regarding these tliree bodies, they aro 
supposed to mutually blend into each other. That is to say, 
each one of them contains the other two. This conception of 
Buddha is based oo the teaching just outlined in regard to the 
three truths. The absolute Buddha corresponds to the “ Middle 
Patli ”, the second body to the conception of “ Empty Reality”, 
and the third body to the “ Fleeting Truth.” This way of look¬ 
ing at Buddha arose from tho conviction that Sakyamuni was 
the liighcst of beings. But if there is a complete separation 
into three, then he is merely a fleeting manlike Buddha, and 
above him aro tho other two Buddhas. If we tliiuk of them as 
esscntilaly one thon Sakyamuni is one in three. This is tho 
origin of tho “ blending into ono theory 

The second explanation* of Buddha’s personality explains 


* This explanation is not peculiar to Tonilai. According to Maluijana 
<loctrine, Sakyamuni was onlightenod at loaat throe times : (1) Ho was eternally 
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Sakyamuni as tho incarnation of the eternal and absolute Bud¬ 
dha, but this does not cany with it tho idea of separation. 
The third explanation held by some is called tho four concep¬ 
tions of Buddha according to four grades of teachings. That 
different people grasp different conceptions of Buddha is not 
strange, sinco tho teacher and teaching are so closely related. 
If a man grasps a different kind of teaching, he will have a 
different ideal of tho teacher. If Buddha’s personality is ap¬ 
proached from tliis point of view, .there are four different 
conceptions of Buddha’s personality, corresponding to tho four 
teachings. 

Buddhism dofines reality negatively as vanity, and posi¬ 
tively as “ The Middle Path.” There arc two kinds of vanity, 
transcendent vanity, which is above existence and apart from 
it. Tliis is called merely vanity. Tho other is immanent in 
all existences and phenomena. This is called vanity itself. 
There are also two kinds of Middle Way: Tho one, which is 
transcendent and apart, is called tho Mean; the other, which 
is immanent, says that phenomena themselves are the Mean. 
In theso four points of view we have the different conceptions 
of reality as taught in the four teachings already outlined. 
The first teaches mere annihilation, the second is still negative, 
but tenches that appearance is reality. Tho third teaches 
“ The Middle Way ” only, and finally, the fourth teaches that 
all things constitute the Middle Way. Corresponding to these 
four teachings are four different explanations of Buddha’s 
personality. These are employed in Tendai, because different 
men have different ability. With the exception of the last, all 
tho former ones are used as devices to lead men to the omni¬ 
present Buddha. 

It is as if four men wore looking at Sakyamuni sitting 

onlightoncd; (2) He become n Buddha in the modfceval times; (3) He was 
enlightened during liis latest appearance. Hinnynnn Buddhism recognised tho 
last only. Other llahayaua sects recognised tho last two, but Tendai taught 
tho wliolo three ns mutually blending into one. 
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under the Bodlii tree. The man who is able to grasp only the 
Hinayana point of view secs him sitting on grass, as a ra:.n 
sixteen feet high, freed from human passion and illusion. This 
is a mere negative point of view, an emptied Buddha. The 
second man sees him dressed in an inferior heavenly robe, 
sitting on the ground. By concentration and not by religious 
austerities ho lias broken away from [Mission and illusion. His 
bod}' is still sixteen feet high, but it is regarded as unlimited. 
This is the second Buddha, excellent but inferior. The third 
man secs Buddha sitting on a seven jewel lotus flower in the 
shape of the second Buddha, but many Bodhisattvas arc listen¬ 
ing to his doctrine. This is the exalted body. Finally, the 
fourth man secs him sitting in paradise with his body filling 
the universe by the reality of his original essence and tho 
wisdom of the second body of Buddha. Even though it is tho 
tliird body, such as that possessed by Sakyamuni, it envelops 
tho other two in one, so that the visible Buddha is the Buddha 
who fills the whole universe. Enlightenmout is not merely 
temporal, but eternal. This is tho perfect Buddha of Tendai 
proper. This original Buddha is incarnated in and identical 
with Sakyamuni apart from whom there is no other Buddha. 

During the period described in tho first part of the Hokko 
sutra, people thought Sakyamuni was a new Buddha who had 
appeared, but finally he tells them that he had been a Buddha 
for numberless kalpas. He illustrates the period by the time 
required by a man to remove the matter of tho visible universe 
atom by atom to a region far beyond its present situation. 
He had been a Buddha all this time. As the rising sun he 
had risen victorious over the god of sin and death. On an¬ 
other occasion, when the numberless Bodhisattvas appeared and 
testified that Sakyamuni was their father, his disciples wore 
greatly surprised that a young man who had been born in the 
homo of the Sakyas and afterward enlightened should have so 
many followers, but ho disclosed the fact tliat he had been 
Buddha for as long as it would take that man to deposit tho 
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atoms of dust in hundreds of thousands of worlds. 

He explained that the roason the appearance of the Tatlia- 
gata was precious, was that men will long to sec him, and tho 
merit of their longing for him will briug everlasting happiness. 
It is as if a skilful physician were to go abroad leaving his 
ten, twenty or one hundred children, who, in his absence, Lake 
sick from a poison. Just when thoy are suffering tho greatest 
pain, their father returns, and is welcomed. They call to him 
for life and freedom from pain. He prepares a medicine which 
is cagorly swallowed by the right-minded. The others refuse, 
so the father who loves them resorts to a device and pretends 
to die. Tlxen, flunking they are orphans, tlxey arc plunged into 
deep sorrow, which serves .as a corrective. When they have 
come to their right judgment, they take the medicine, and are 
saved. In this manner he explains how he, who has been 
enlightened for kalpas, xxses devices of various kinds to save 
man. 

Gradually tho truth dawned upon his disciples that Sakya- 
muni was none other than “tho king of the law,” having the 
patience, wisdom, and justice, wlxich govern tho world, aud, at 
the same time, mercy and pity toward all creatures. Iu other 
words wc have here essential truth and revealed truth teaching 
tho same truth. The heretics of Tondai denied that the first 
body of Buddha was to Sakyamuni as substance is to things 
made from it. Japanese Tondai identifies the original being of 
Buddha with tho three bodies of Buddha in the same sonso as 
we can say tliat ripples on the ocean are tho ocean.* 

Bdiqious Austerities in the Tondai Sect. 

The realisation of these theoretical ideas in tho heart and 

* Iu addition to tlio four Buddhas of tlio four teachings, Tondai t«ichos, 
1. Bisokn (J$E|!) Buddhn. 2. Myojiaoku (£ ?£ EP j Buddha, 3. Kangyosoku 
frflp) Buddha, 4. Sojisxku (*8®EP) Buddha, 5. Bunshinaofcu (frftEP) Bud¬ 
dhn, and 6. Kugyosoku Buddha, but thoso nr© merely difforont ap¬ 

pearances of tho ono Buddha, although some aro regarded ns being moro 
excellent than othors and visible only to the propnred. 
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life is accomplished by meditation and by religious austerities. 
Religious austerities are not very effective, since cvon an evil 
man possesses tho nature of Buddha. Just as the candle is 
seen by its own light, so the naturally virtuous man docs not 
need any outward thing such as religious austerities to reveal 
virtue to him. In the Separate Teaching (glj^c), there was a 
separation between reality and phenomena, but in the perfect 
Tcndai doctrine there is no distinction. Religious austerities 
gradually lead men into enlightenment, but that enlightenment 
differs from Buddha’s naturo in tho heart. Therefore religious 
austerities liavo a beneficial result in the early stage. Just as 
a polished mirror reveals the light clearly, so religions austeri¬ 
ties polish the heart, in which the light is hiding. The polish¬ 
ing by religious austerities only helps to reveal it. In Tendai 
teaclnng there aro twenty-five different kinds of religious aus¬ 
terities which may bo practised. 

Meditation in the Tcmlai Sect. 

Meditation is essential. In the Hokko Sutra its power is 
illustrated by a parable of a man bom blind, who claimed that 
beautiful shapes did not exist, denied the existence of tho 
planets, and refused to believe that other men could see them. 
A physician restored his sight, aud ho was at once convinced 
that he had been mistaken, but he began to think ho could 
see better than any one else. Ho hud to be told that one 
liaving just recovered his sight, was unable to discern who was 
kind to him, and who was not, and that he was scarcely able 
to distinguish darkness from light. Ho was therefore ordered 
to go away and meditate upon the law, forsaking evil passions. 
In this way tho Tathagata is like a great father, who secs that 
men are bound up in ignorance and passion and infatuation, 
from which they aro saved by the doctrine of vanity, Nirviina, 
and other ideals of salvation. After meditation on the law, 
men are enabled to see tho world as if it were merely a mirage 
or an echo, and are led into the wisdom of the perfect doctrine. 


U3 92 
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which dispells all darkness and ignorance. It unites the heart 
with Buddha, and enables man to receive his help. If righteous¬ 
ness is interrupted either from within or from without, and it 
seems impossible to throw away evil, then the believer must 
repeat the name of Buddha. This resembles the idea of enter¬ 
ing paradise by the help of Amida. In Tendai doctrines, 
Sakyamuui, Amida, tho Buddha of Measureless Light, and 
Kwannon the Goddess of Mercy are one. Sakyamuui in tho 
past, Amida in the Pure West Laud, and Kwannon iu tho world 
are three in one. By meditation man comas into unity with 
those exalted Buddhas. 

The aim of meditation is to suppress human nature, to 
realise in one thought tlio absolute unity of all things, and to 
grasp the unity of the tliree aspects of truth in one thought. 
The Kcgon bolievers made tho way the centre of their medita¬ 
tion. But Tendai believers centre it on the mind, endeavouring 
to realise the mutual blending and intermingling of tho three 
truths or aspects of reality. Beginning with their own minds 
they advance through six different grades toward perfect en¬ 
lightenment by ten different methods. 

Enlightenment and Paradise in the Tendai Sect. 

Enlightenment is that stage of mind in which wisdom is 
fully established, human lust cast out, and the man established 
in the truth. “Finally the last remains of darkness are 
destroyed, and one outers enlightenment. Then eternally se¬ 
parated from our parent darkness wo attain to the topmost 
mountain peak of Nirvana, where there is no birth. Meditating 
upon Reality, we are enabled to realise tho pure essence of 
Buddha and dwell in the shining land of peace.” This is the 
mean i ng of Buddhahood in Tendai doctrine. 

In Tendai, Buddha’s land,, or paradise, is divided into four : 
(1) The land where common folk and sages dwell. There aro 
Wo parts, pure and impure. The latter resembles the present 
world, but the former is a paradise not unlike that in wliich 
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Amida dwells. (2) A temporary abode for those who arc uot 
yet perfectly enlightened. (3) The place where nothing obstructs 
tho true reward. This is the true paradise in which is perfect 
freedom, separated from darkness, and enlightened in tho Middle 
Path. (4) The place of eternal deliverance and light. This is 
the dwelling place of all perfected buddhas. People eternally 
on joy the tliree virtues of tliis fourth paradise, but are deceived 
by illusion into thinking of the original essence as suffering, 
of deliverance as work, and of wisdom as illusion. But by 
deeper thought the body is conceived of as a reality, and word 
as tho original csscnco corresponding to things. If man’s mind 
is reality, then, when it distinguishes between things, it is the 
original essence making things clear. Then illusion, work, and 
suffering are wisdom and deliverance and tho original essence. 
Thus, if a man secs life as suffering, it is not really so, it is 
reality. The Hinayana l>cliover condemns work and suffering 
as evil and looks upon wisdom as illusion, while, from tho 
point of view of the Tcndai believer, they are alike tho wisdom 
of tho original essence. Illusion and enlightenment are merely 
opposite tendencies of tho heart. They are the same from the 
standpoint of the esseuco of truth. Even illusion, work, and 
suffering, like wisdom, dolivcruucc, and original essence, are alL 
one in a profound sense. 

Thus from the standpoint of Buddha there is no confusion, 
no enlightenment. In Buddha’s heart there is neither temporary 
thing nor real thing, for all things are open before him. But 
before he bceamo Buddha, ho desired to save all living tilings, 
and so lie had realised a way broad enough to suit the various 
capacities of living things and in so doing, lie lmd distinguished 
between temporary and permanent. But according to Tcndai all 
tliat is temporary, all change is morcly the work of the absolute 
reality, so there is no reason for joy or sorrow. No matter wliat 
changes take place they arc the works of the absolute; even 
the changing seasons, birth and death are all related to reality. 

Tho modern Buddhist has some very interesting cxplana- 
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tions of paradise. “ It is useless to seek birth aud life and to 
fear of death, for all tilings depend on the law of retribution, 
which produces and destroys, thus accounting for the living, 
active world, which is a matter of joy. Flowers bloom and 
breezes blow in summer, but if tho flower never withered, the 
leaves would never grow; if winter were not, summer would 
not come. If tho buds did not come, if old age wero unknown, 
if tho youth never grew old, if tho child were always to creep, 
there would bo no reason for joy. This world would bo dead. 
The law of cause and effect is the motive power of tho world. 
From good parents beautiful children are bom; from bad 
parents evil children are bom. The reformation of evil customs 
is tho power that makos the world better. If this world gra¬ 
dually improves all will rejoice. This is paradise. If we thus 
make progress in righteousness, death and life will not bo 
feared. The absence of fear is Nirvana, but it is like a vision. 
To walk in the way is free to all. Buddha helps, and the 
heavenly gods protect all such. To sum up, if wo separate 
from human passion, walking according to reason, strengthening 
our hearts by the help of Buddha, throwing aside all dependence 
on worldly power and leaning only upon Buddlm, we can easily 
enter enlightenment. To do so is to possess tho wisdom and 
mercy of Buddha by the grace of tho original essence of the 
Tathagata.” 


Robert Cornell Armstrong 



VIMALAKIRITS DISCOURSE ON EMANCIPATION 
Chapter 1. On the Buddha-Land 


mHUS it was heard by me. At one time the Blessed One 
dwelt at Vaisuli/ 1 * in tho grove of Amrnpali/ 2 * together 
with eight thousand great Bhikshus and thirty-two thousand 
Bodliisattvas. These Bodliisattvas were well known to tho 
world; they were endowed with profound wisdom and funda¬ 
mental duties, and supported by the power of all the Buddas; 
they wore the maintainors of the true law which they preached, 
like the roaring of a lion, for the protection of the law-fortress; 
their names were hoard in all tho ten quarters; though not 
requested they made themselves advisors of all people, giving 
them peace; transmitting and elevating tho Three Treasures 15 * 
they rendered them immortal; conquering tho Evil Ones ami 
repressing all the heresies; they were all pure and undefilcil, 
ever free from all the hindrances/ 1 * and their minds wore abid¬ 
ing in unirapdeed emancipation; they were never interrupted 
in their recollection, meditation, self-control, mid eloquence; 
they were endowed with [the virtues of] Charity, Discipline, 
Patience, Energy, Meditation, Wisdom, aud Capacity for devis¬ 
ing Skilful Means 3 ; they attained to recognition in tho law'- 6 * 
which is uncreated and unobtainable; they wore obedient to 
[tho doctrine of all the Buddhas] in rolling the Wheel* 7 ’ which 
never turns back; comprehending the nature of things, they 
were acquainted with tho capacity of all beings; they could 
novor be excelled by any, as they attained to the state of fear¬ 
lessness ; they cultivated their minds with virtues and wisdom; 
endowed with grandeur and beauty, they were supreme in mien 
aud form; they abandoned all worldly ornaments; their reputa¬ 
tion reached far and wide; surpassing even Mount Sumcru; 
their faith was profound and as strong as a diamond; the 
Treasure of the Law [in their possession] showering rain of 
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ambrosia; illumined all the world over, their voice was so ex¬ 
quisite that no other could excel; comprehending deeply the 
causation of tilings they were free from all false idoas; two 
heresies [positivism and negativism] left no traces in them; 
they fearlessly expounded the law as a lion roared; their dis¬ 
course souuded like a peal of thunder; as they were beyond all 
measure no standard could be applied to them; they gathered 
the treasures of the law like the sea-leaders; they thoroughly 
understood the deep significance of all things; they were ac¬ 
quainted with all the places occupied by all beings and their 
mental dispositions; they approached the omnipotent knowledgo 
of peerless Buddha who is in possession of the Ten Powers, 
[four kinds of] Fearlessness, and the Eighteen Special Faculties ; (8) 
capable of closiug the gates of all the evil regions, yet they 
manifested themselves in the five paths of existence; (9> they 
healed, as great physicians did, all who suffered, bestowing 
medicino on them as their circumstances demanded and making 
them obedient to their orders; completing immeasurable quali¬ 
ties, adorning the immumerable Buddha-lauds, they made all 
those who saw or heard them share in their benefits; all their 
works never were in vain; those Bodhisattvas who wore thus 
endowed with these qualities were:—(1) Samatiivalokita-Bodhi- 
sattva [one who sees equality], (2) Asaraatiivalokita-Bodhisattva 
[one who sees non-equality], (3) Samatasamatfivalokita-Bodlii- 
sattva [one who sees both equality and non-equality], (4) Samu- 
dliisvararaja-Bodhisattva [one who is powerful as a king in 
meditation], (5) Dharmesvara-Bodhisattva [one who is powerful 
in righteousness], (6) Dharmalakshana-Bodhisattva [one who 
comprehends the nature of things], (7) Prabhalakshana-Bodhi- 
sattva [one who comprehends the nature of light], (8) Prabha- 
vyuha-Bodhisattva [light-adorned one], (9) Malnivyuha-Bodhi- 
sattva [majestically adorned one], (10) liatnakuta-Bodhisattva 
[treasure-heaped ono], (11) Supralapakuta-Bodhisattva [lord of 
eloquence], (12) Katnaliasfca-Bodhisattva [treasure-laden ono], 
(13) Ratnamudrahasta-Bodhisattva [treasure-seal-handed one], 
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(14) Sadottliitahasta-Bodhisattva [ono witli evor-liftcd hands], 

(15) Saduvalambitahasta-Bodhisattva [ono with over-lot-down 
hands], (16) Sadapramdita-Bodhisattva [one ever weeping for 
those who suffer], (17) Harshondriya-Bodhisattva [ono with 
joyful souse-organs], (18) Harsharuja-Bodliisattva [king of joy], 
(19) Supraliipagkosha-Bodlisattva [one with eloquent voico], (21)) 
Akasagarbha-Bodbisattva [one who conceives tlio sky], (21) 
Ratnadipadhara-Bodliisattva [one who holds the treasure-torch], 
(22) Batna&ura-Bodbisattva [ono who is a hero as precious as a 
jewel], (23) Katnadarsaua-Bodhisattva [one whose understanding 
is like a jewel], (24) Indrajfda-Bodliisattva [one who is Iiko 
Iudra’s jewelled net], (25) Priibliajala-Bodhisattva [one who is 
like a jewelled net of surpassing brilliancy], (26) Nfdambnna- 
samnliita-Bodhisattva [one who meditates on the causelessness 
of things], (27) Jfiunakuta-Bodhisattva [one who with a mass of 
wisdom], (28) llatnavijaya-Bodhisattva [ono who possesses tho 
treasure surpassing that of the world], (29) Dcvaruja-Bodhisattva 
[king of deities], (30) M;Irapramardana-Bodliisa11va [one who 
smashes tho Evil One], (31) Vidyutprapta-Bodhisattva [ono who 
holds lightniugj, (32) Isvarantja-Bodhisattva [mighty king], (33) 
Gunalamkilra-Bodlusattva [ono who is adorned with all qualities], 
(34) Simlianada-Bodhisattva [one who roars as a lion], (35) 
Stanitaghoslia-Bodhisattva [one whoso voice is like thunder], 
(36) Parvatasamghutagliosha-Bodhisattva [one whose voico is 
like that of crashing mountains], (37) Gandhahastin-Bodhisativa 
[ono whose fragrance is like that of an elephant], (38) Sveta- 
gaudlialiastm-Bodhisattva [one whoso fragrance is like that of a 
white elephant], (39) Nityodyukta-Bodhisattva [over-diligent 
one], (40) Anikshiptadhura-Bodhisattva [one who is never at 
rest], (41) Sujati-Bodllisattva [one who is of excellent birth], 

(42) Pushpavyuha-Bodliisattva [ono adorning himself with flower] 

(43) AvalokiteSvara-Bodhisattva [the lord of mercy for all suf¬ 
ferers], (44) Mahilsthumaprupta-Bodhisattva [ono possessing 
mighty power], (45) Brahmajfila-Bodhisattva [one resembling 
Brahma’s jewelled net], (46) Ratnadanda-Bodhisatlva [ono pos- 
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sessing a jewelled scepter], (47) Ajita-Bodliisattva [the uncon¬ 
quered one], (4S) Almkurakshetra-Bodhisattva [the possessor of 
the land of splendor], (49) Suvamacuda-Bodhisattva [one with 
golden locks], (50) Manicuda-Bodlrisattva [one whose hair is 
adorned with a precious gem], (51) Maitroya-Bodliisattva [a 
descendant of Mitra], (52) MaujuSrikurafirabkuta [Mafijusri, one 
endowed with excellent virtue, the prince of the Law]. 

Ho dwelt together with those thirty-two thousand Bodhi- 
sattvas and ten thousand Brahman gods including Sikhins and 
others, all of whom came from tho four quarters of the other 
worlds, in order to hear him preach; and there were also 
twelve thousand Indra gods who came from tho four quarter's 
of the other worlds as well as other powerful gods, serpent 
gods, Yakskas, Gnndhurvas, Asuras, Garudus, Kimnaras, Maho- 
ragas, and with them there were many Bliikshus, Bhikshnis, 
Upusakas, and Upusikus. ow 

Then the Blessed One, surrounded by this assembly of 
innumerable hundred-thousands of beings, Was preaching tho 
Law; seated on the lion-throne adorned with many jewels, 
towering over all those who were assembled there, like tiro 
mount Sumeru, the king of mountains, making its appearance 
in the great ocean. 

At that time there was in VaiSali a son of a wealthy 
merchant named Katnakuta, [heap of treasure]. He came to 
worship the Blessed One together with five hundred sons of 
other wealthy merchants, each bringing a canopy adorned with 
seven precious jewels. They all worshipped the Blessed One 
touching his feet with their faces, each offering liis own canopy 
to the lord. Then the supernatural power of the Blessed One, 
acting upon these jewelled canopies, transformed them into one 
mighty canopy, covering tho whole three thousand great Chi- 
liocosms, and on the canopy was seen manifested in all its 
details, every feature of tho worlds. And also there was seen 
manifested on the canopy all the Sumeru mountains, Himalaya 
mountains, Mucilinda mountains, Maluimuciliuda mountains, 
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Gandha mountains, Ratua mountains, Kauaka mountains, Kiila 
mountains, Cakravuda mountains, Mahucakraviida mountains, 
oceans, rivers, streams, springs, suns, moons, stars, constellations, 
palaces of the serpent gods, and man}' other gods, as well as 
all the Buddhas and their discourses. 

At tliat time tho whole assembly seeing tho supernatural 
power of tho lord admired it saying that they had never seen 
such a wonder before, and worshipped him with their folded 
hands, and looked up into the face of the lord with eager c}-cs 
which never turned away from him. 

Then Ratnakuta, tho son of a wealthy merchant, praised 
the lord in his presence with these verses:— 

1. Adoration to him whose eyes are pure, wide, and long 
as the leaves of tho blue lotus, whose mind is pure and ever 
wrapped in fullness of meditation, whose meritorious deeds in¬ 
finite in number were accumulated by him for ages, and who 
leads all beings with tho ways of perfect peace. 

2. Wo behold the wonderful miracle wrought by tho 
Great Sage, showing tho countless lauds of all the ten quarters 
and many a Buddha preaching tho law therein, even hem in 
the prcsonco of all of as. 

o. The righteous power of tho King of Righteousness far 
surp:isscs those of all beings; lie, unmoved iu tho comprehension 
of tho fundamental truth, ever bestows on all boings the wealth 
of righteousness; lie attains to the state of sovereignty in all 
things. Tlioreforo adoration is duo to tho King of Righteous¬ 
ness. 

4. Ho discourses on the truth which is both affirmation 
and negation; for all things come from causes and conditions 
and there is neither actor nor action nor sufferer, and yet karma 
good or bad, is never lost. 

5. Since he, first conquering the Evil One under the Bodhi 
tree, obtained the ambrosia of tranquillity and reached the path 
of supremo enlightenment, he has entirely ceased to liavo 
[selfish] will and its activities. And yet ho is capable of 
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repressing all the heresies which oppose him. 

6. Tin-ice ho rolled the wheel of the law in the world, 
the wheel ever pure and testified by gods and men, who through 
it attain their goal. Thence The Three Treasures made their 
appearance in the world. 

7. He saves all beings from sorrow through this excellent 
doctrine, wliich when once given brings them to peace, from 
which they never fall. Ho is the Great Physician King who 
delivers us from old age, disease, and death. Adoration is duo 
to him whose virtues are infinite as the ocean. 

8. Ho, like Mount Suraeru, unmoved by worldly fame or 
slander, shows mercy equally to the good and the wicked; his 
mind, like the sky, shows no partiality. Who roveres not this 
jewel among men? 

9. Now I dedicate this humble canopy to the World- 
honoured Ono, whoso tenfold supernatural power, shown by his 
compassion towards us, manifests in it our three cliiliocosms, 
palaces of deities, serpent gods, and beings such as Gandharvas 
and Yakshas. 

10. All things which the world can produce, are seen 
manifested therein; all assembled praise the lord beholding the 
wonder which has never been seen before. Adoration is duo to 
the Honoured One in the three worlds. 

11. The Great Sago, the king of righteousness, is the only 
refuge of all beings; there is none who remains unhappy when 
once he with serene mind beholds the lord; everywhere he 
beholds the lord before liim; this is a special feature of his 
supernatural powers. . 

12. The lord preaches with one language, ono only; yet 
beings who hear him preach, deeming it their own, understand 
him according to their kind; this is a special feature of his 
supernatural powers. 

13. The lord preaches with one language, one only; yet 
each one who practises according to his own understanding, 
obtains the advantage to the full; this is a special feature of 
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his supernatural powers. 

14. The lord preaches with ono language, one only; yet 
iu it some fear, some rejoice, some renounce tho world, and 
some resolve their doubts; this is a special feature of his 
supernatural powers. 

15. Adoration to thee who possesscst tho ten powers and 
art ever diligent. Adoration to thee who hast obtained tho four 
kinds of fearlessness. Adoration to thee who hast obtained tho 
supernatural power. Adoration to thee who art the great loader. 

10. Adoration to thco who art capable of breaking all the 
fotters of passion. Adoration to thee who hast reached tho 
other shore. Adoration to thee who art the saviour of tins 
world. Adoration to thco who art forever free from the way 
of birth and death. 

17. He thorouglily knows the coming and going of all 
beings; lie is ever emancipated in all things; stainless in the 
world ns a lotus; walks the path of tranquillity, comprehending 
tho nature of things; free from hindrance, he is independent as 
the sky—to liim adoration is due. 

Then Ratnakuta, son of a wealthy mcrcliant, having uttered 
tlieso verses spoko to tho lord and said: “ O Blessed One, 
these five hundred sous of wealthy mercliants have cherished 
the thought of obtaining supreme enlightenment and wish to 
hear about the pureness of tho laud of tho Buddha; I only 
pray this, that tho Blessed Ono preach tho way to tho pure 
land, which the Bodbisattvas ought to walk.” 

The Buddha spoke: “ Rightly said, O Ratnakuta, thou 

hast inquired tho way to the pure laud for tho sake of all the 
Bodliisattvas; listen carefully ! listen carefully ! Ponder well 
on what thou hoarest, now will I preach for thy sake.” Then 
Ratnakuta, together with the five hundred sons of wealthy 
merchants, listened to his preacliing. 

The Buddha continued : “ O Ratnakuta, beings of all kinds 
are the Buddha-world of tho Bodhisattvas. And why ? A 
Bodliisattva establishes his world according to the beings who 
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are to bo taught; lie establishes his world accord big to the 
beings who are to be disciplined; he establishes his world 
according to whether or not bcbigs are to enter into the wis¬ 
dom of Buddha; he establishes his world according to whether 
or not beings through any world awaken the faculties of the 
Bodhisattva. And why ? That the Bodhisattva establishes theso 
lands of purity is to benefit all bebigs. Just as a man can 
freely build a palace upon a vacant land as he wills, but not 
in the sky where such things are not possible; so the Bodhi¬ 
sattva wishes to establish his world in order to perfect all 
beings, for he cannot establish his Buddlia-land in the empti¬ 
ness of sky. 

“ Thou sliouldst know, O Ratnakuta, the sincere mind is the 
pure land of the Bodhisattva; when he shall arrive at full 
enlightenment, beings who never flatter will be bom in that 
land. Tho firm mind is the pure laud of the Bodhisattva; 
when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings who arc 
endowed with virtues will bo bom in that land. Tho Mahuyuna- 
mind is tho pure land of the Bodhisattva; when ho shall arrive 
at full cnliglitonment, beings who belong to the JVIaliayana will 
be bom in that land. Charity (Dana) is tho pure laud of tho 
Bodhisattva; when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings 
who are capable of renouncing all will be bom iu that laud. 
Discipline (Silo) is tho pure land of the Bodliisattvns; when 
ho shall arrive at full enlightcnmont, bciugs who fulfil tho 
practice of tho ten good deeds will bo bom in that land. 
Patience ( Kstonti) is the pure land of tho Bodhisattva; when 
ho shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings who are endowed 
with the thirty-two excellent features will bo bom in that land. 
Diligenco (Vlrya) is the pure land of the Bodhisattva; when 
he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings who practise all 
virtues will bo bom in that land. Meditation ( Dliydna ) is the 
pure land of tho Bodhisattva; when he shall arrive at full 
enlightenment, beings who can concentrate their minds without 
distraction will be bom in that land. Wisdom (Prajnd) is tho 
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pure land of the Bodhisattva; when lie shall arrive at full 
enlightenment, beings who attain to tho true knowledge of 
things will bo bom in that land. The Fourfold Immeasurable 
Mind ;,, > is tho pure land of tho Bodhisattva; when he shall 
arrive at full enlightenment, beings who complete Mercy, Com¬ 
passion, Joy, and Impartiality will bo born in that laud. Tho 
Four Ways of Acceptanceis tho pure laud of tho Bodhi¬ 
sattva ; when ho shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings who 
are encompassed by the power of Emancipation will be l>om in 
that laud. The way of Necessary Means ( Upfuja) is the pure 
land of the Bodhisattva; when he shall arrive at full enlighten¬ 
ment, beings who arc well acquainted with tho expedient means 
in all things will bo bom in that. land. The thirty-seven Re¬ 
quisites for Attaining Supreme Enlightenment arc the pure land 
of the Bodhisattva; when he shall arrive at full enlightenment., 
beings who exercise the Meditation, tho Righteous Work, the 
Energy, the .Sense, the Faculties, tho Seven Branches of Know¬ 
ledge, and the Right Paths will be bom in that land. The 
intention of bringing one’s own merits [to tho Maliayuna] is tlio 
pure land of tho Bodhisattva; when ho shall arrivo at full 
eulightenment. he will obtain tho land endowed with all tho 
virtues. To preach how to bo delivered from tho eight dis¬ 
advantages is tho pure land of tho Bodhisattva; when he shall 
arrive at full enlightenment, thero in that land he will find 
neither the tlirco unhappy regions nor the eight misfortunes. 00 
To discipline oneself in morality aud never to blame others for 
their faults is the pure laud of the Bodhisattva; when he shall 
arrive at full eulightenment, there in tliat laud he will not find 
even the name of breach of precepts. Tho ten acts of Good¬ 
ness 00 are tho pure land of the Bodhisattva; when he shall 
arrive at full enlightenment, beings who arc horn in that land 
will never suffer untimely death, will bo nbuudantly rich, doing 
good, truthful and sincere, tender in stalk; their families and 
relatives will never bo scattered; they will bo skilfid in re- 
concilating quarrels, ever benefiting others when speaking ; they 
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will never be envious, or angry, but ever mainlining right 
principles. 

“Thus, O Ratnakuta, the Bodliisattva with sincere mind 
begins his work; from this beginning lie obtains a firm mind ; 
through the firm mind ho becomes the master of his will; with 
his will mastered he follows the true doctrine; following the 
true doctrine he brings himself towards the Haliayiina; and as 
a consequence lie learns the Necessary Means ( Updya); with 
the Necessary Means lie brings all beings to perfection, by this 
perfection his Buddha-laud is purified; as his Buddlia-land is 
purified, his preaching is purified; as liis preaching is purified, 
his wisdom is purified; as his wisdom is purified, his mind is 
purified; as his mind is purified, all virtues aro purified. 
Therefore, O Ratnakuta, when the Bodhisattva wishes to obtain 
a pure land, he should purify his mind, and as his mind is 
purified, purified is his Buddha-land.” 

At that time 6ariputra, through the power of Buddha, 
thought within himself thus: “If it be true that when the 
Bodhisattva is pure in mind, then his world is pure, why is 
this Buddha-land of ours so impure as we see it, which was 
established by the Buddlia out of his pure mind when he was 
a BodJiisattva ? ” The Buddha knowing his thought spoke to 
him and said: “ What thinkest thus, O yiiriputra, is it the 
fault of the sun or moon that the blind cannot see the bright¬ 
ness thereof ? ” yiiriputra replied : “ Nay, O lord, it is not 

the fault of the sun or moon, but it is the fault of the blind. ” 
“ The Buddha continued, “ Then, O yiiriputra, it is not the 
fault of tho Tathagata that beings who, because of their sins, 
cannot see the pureness of tliis Buddlia-land of ours. Really, 
O .Siiriputra, this land of ours is evor pure; but it is thou that 
canst not see its purity.” 

Then Sankliacuda, a Brahman king, spoke to yiiriputra and 
said : “ Thou shouldst not cherish such a thought as tliis, that 
tliis Buddha-laud of ours is impure. And why? As I behold 
this world of ours established by the lord Siikyamuni, it is pure 
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without blomish, as pure as tho palaces of tlio Vafiavartiu 
deities.” Sariputra said : “ As I behold this world of onrs, it 
is full of hills, mountains, deus, pits, thorns, pobbles, clay, 
rocks, and many other uncomely things.” Saukhaciida said: 
“Inequalities are in thy own mind. Thou seesfc this laud not 
through tho wisdom of tho Buddha; therefore thou thinkest 
tliis impure. I toll thee, O Sariputra, tho Bodhisattva pure in 
his firm mind looks upon all things impartially with the wisdom 
of a Buddha, and therefore this Buddlm-lninl is to him pure 
without blemish.” 

>/*At that time the Buddha touched the earth with his toes, 
and, lo, all the tlireo thousand great Chiliocosms wore seen 
adorned with many a hundred-thousand precious jewels, as the 
Treasure-adorned land of tho Troasure-adomcd Buddha posses¬ 
sing countless qualities ; the entire assembly finding o icli seated 
upon a jewelled lotus-flower praised the Buddha sivying tlmt 
such bad never bnforo been seen. Tho Buddha then spoko to 
Nuriputra and said: “ Now hast thou seen this world of ours 
pure and adorned ? ” Sariputra said : “ Well, O Blessed One, 

it is wliat I have nover seen tho like before, never oven hoard 
of such a wonder jis this sploudour now unfolded before us.” 
Tlic Buddha spoke to Sariputra: “ Tliis world of ours is over pure 
as this; yet to save beings of inferior capacities is this wicked 
and impure world shown. As when tho gods take their food 
from one and the samo treasure-bowl, yot the lustre of food is 
different according to their virtues, so, O Sariputra, if one is 
pure iu mind, then ho can seo tho qualities of this world 
adorned.” 

At that time, wlion tho Buddha showed tho pureness of tliis 
land, five hundred sous of wealthy merchants led by Katnakuat, 
attaiued to acquiescence in tho uncreated Dbarma, and eighty- 
four thousand men cherished tho thought of supremo enlighten¬ 
ment. 

As soon as tho Buddha coasod to exercise his supernatural 
powers, tho world became as it bad boen before. And thereupon 
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thirty-two thousand gods and men who wore striving after the 
Srfivakayfina, perceiving that all component things are transient 
in their nature, juxl becoming free from dcsiro and passion, 
attained to the purity of the law-eye. Eight tliousjind Bhikshus 
were freed from all [relative] things, had their passions ex¬ 
tinguished and their minds liberated. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER I. 

a> This is a town on the eastern bank of the Gaudak in 
the district now known as Yihar. 

l=) A coxu'tesan who offered her garden to the Buddha. 

<3) Tho Buddha, the Law (dharma), and the Brotherhood 
C sanyJta ). 

(t> Tlie five impediments (nivdrana) are: covetousness, anger, 
sleep, restlessness, and doubt; and tho ten entanglements {par- 
yavaioddlia ) are: anger, concealment, not to be ashamed of 
oneself, not to feci shame towards others, envy, stiugincss, 
regretfuhicss, sleepiness, restlessness, and dejection. 

l5) This (vpdya) is a spiritual faculty to be exercised by 
tho Bodhisattva for the weal of his fellow-beings, when ho 
finishes fulfilling all the six self-benefitting virtues of perfection 
( pdramUd ). 

' 0) AnvtpaUika-dharma-Uhanli in Sanskrit. EsMnii is gene¬ 
rally translated “ patience ” or “ long-suffering ”, but when it 
stands in this combination, it presents somo difficulties. Accord¬ 
ing to Hsicn-shou (Genju, ££ti')> the noted commentator of tho 
Avatamsalca-suira, Jcshdnti hero means “to accept the truth 
patiently and to feel easy and undisturbed at heart” 

£E‘fj!f ^ so, Anutpattika-dharma-l'slidnii will mean a 

state of perfect reconciliation to the absolute and uncreated 
Dkarma (law or truth). Tho Mahayanists recognise two stages 
leading up to the final reconciliation ( Icslianti): ono is through 
the sense of hearing and the other is affective. In the begin¬ 
ning one attentively listens to the discourses on tho Dharma, 
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which gradually takes hold of his entire heart, and finally his 
whole being grows reconciled to tlio truth uncreated ( anidput - 
lika) and therefore eternally abiding. 

<r ’ The Buddha’s discourses on the DJmnrua Jiavo been 
likened, ever since liis first sermon to liis five disciples, to tho 
revolving of tho wheel. When one makes this Wheel of tho 
Dharma move on for ever without any set-back, tliat is, when 
one’s heart is firmly established in the truth, one is said to 
kavo attained the stage of Avinivarfanvja, 

,8) These virtues and faculties arc exclusively possessed by 
the Buddlia. Tho ton powers (Ixila) are: (1) the knowledge 
of what is lit and unfit, (2) of the consequences of karma, ('.*>) 
of all degrees of meditation and concentration, (4) of tho 
relative powers of tho sense-organs, (5) of the various disposi¬ 
tions of beings, (6) of tho different elements or realms of 
existence, (7) of the process leading to any end, (8) of 
remembering former abodes, (9) of birth and death, and (10) 
of extinguishing evil overflows (dsrava). 

Vaisdradya means “ confidence ” or “ assurance.” or “ con¬ 
sciousness,” but according to the Chinese translators it is 
“fearlessness” (wu uei, tliat is, freedom from all the 

inhibitory feelings bom of the sense of limitation. Four kinds 
of it aro mentioned as characteristic of the Buddlia: (3) the 
consciousness that he lias tho most perfect knowledge, ( 2 ) tluit 
his evil overflows are eternally stopped, («’») that he his shown 
tho hindrances to the attainment of Nirvana, and (4) that ho 
3ns shown the right way to escape sufferings. 

Tho eighteen avenika dlmrmas are (1) faultless behaviour 
of tho body, (2) faultlessness of speech, (3) of thought, (4) 
firmness of intention, (5) of memory, (G) of samudhi, (7) of 
energy, (S) of emancipation, (9) of wisdom, (10) freedom from 
fickleness (11) from noisiness, (12) from confusedness, (13) from 
hastiness, (14) from hccdlessucss, (15) from inconsidcmtencss, 
(16) the seeing of all things past, (17) of all tilings future, 
and (18) of all things present. 
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<0> The five forms of existence (gall) are generally reckoned : 
Holls (naraka), Hungry Ghosts (prcta), Animal Life ( tiryak ), 
Human Life (mamtshja), and Gods ((leva). When Demons 
(asura) arc counted in, wo liavo six galls. 

<M) Laymon disciples of tho Buddha aro called vpdsakci , 
and women disciples vpdsikd. 

(,1) Catvdriyapramdrdni : Charity (maitri). Compassion 
(Karuna)> Joy (mulikt), and Impartiality (npeksha). 

<i:) Samparigraliavastl Tliis is the embracing of otliers 
with kindly feelings: liberality in giving (duna), affability 
(jrriyavacana), useful deeds (artlacaryd), and taking part in 
another’s joy and sorrow (samdnd'rthata). 

<W) Tho tliirty-sovon Bodhipakshadlmrmas which aro spiritual 
qualities conductive to the attainment of enlightenment, comprise 
seven categories: I. The four kinds of smrityupastlnina, 
presentness of memory, .thoughtfulness: (1) in regard to the 
body, (2) to sensations, (3) to rising thoughts, and (4) to Dlianna. 
II. Tho four lauds of application ( samyakprdhdnd) arc: (1) to 
keep down evil thoughts that have not yet been put into effect, 
(2) to do away with evil deeds already executed, (3) to cherish 
good thoughts that have not yet been put into effect, and (4) 
to cultivate good deeds already executed. IH. Tho four Riddliis 
whereby one can accomplish whatever oue wishes: (1) will, 
(2) thought (3) exertion, and (4) reflection. IV. Tho five In- 
driyas, mental faculties, aro : (1) faith, (2) energy, (3) memory, 
(4) concentration of mind, and (5) wisdom. V. Tho five l?alas, 
or energies, not differing from the above but considered from 
tho point of vmw of doing actul work. VI. Tire seven con¬ 
stituents of Boilhi ( bodhyanga ) are: (1) memory, (2) investiga¬ 
tion, (3) energy, contentment, (5) calmness, (G) concentration 
of tho mind, and (7) equanimity. VH. The eightfold path. 

(14> Tiro oiglit misfortunes consist in not being able to see 
the Buddha and listen to his discourse on tho Dharma. This 
is the fate of thoso beings who aro in tho hells, among tho 
hungry ghosts, and in the bruto creation, (because in theso 
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places there is nothing but pain), in the heaven of longevity, 
and in the country of the northern Kurus, (because peoplo here 
are too contented); the deaf, dumb, and blind, too worldly 
intelligent ones, and those bom before and after the Buddha. 

° 3 ' They are : not to destroy life, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to speak falsehood, not to slander, not to report 
evil of others, not to talk incoherently, to bo free from 
covetousness, from anger, and from folly. 


Hokei Izumi 



KOBO DAISIII, THE SAINT OF SHIXGON* 


E ObO Daislii, the great teacher and tlie saint of Sliingon, in 
fact the founder of it in Japan, was bom on Juno 15, 
774, in Sanuki on the island of Shikoku. Although his real 
name was Mao (JJt jfx)> bis parents called him Totomono (;&-%), 
meaning Treasure; for, according to the legend, as a boy ho 
was once scon surrounded by four deities, the shitenno, holding 
a canopy over him. His father Saeki Takimi HH £■) noticed 
that the child seemed to liko to play with things connected 
with Buddhism, and this gavo him the idea of making him a 
priest; but his uncle who was a teacher of tho Chinese classics 
thought it was better for him to learn reading and writing 
through tho medium of the Chinese classics, and so when ]\Ino 
was fifteen years old, he went to Kyoto to stay with his uncle 
and diligently studied Confucianism. He became however dis¬ 
satisfied, his mind was absorbed with Buddhism, and despite 
his uncle’s influence he bccamo a disciple of the head-priest of 
the temple Isliibuclii, and hero ho studied tho scriptures under 
tho priest Gonzo and chirograpliy, of which ho later 

bccamo a master uuder Uokai. About this tunc, when only 
eighteen years old ho wroto a book in which he discussed tho 
merits of tho doctrines of Confucius, Laotze, and Shakanmui. 
Soon after this, ho gave himself up to spiritual training, and 
this included severe bodily austerities, for he believed that ho 
must stand firm in his Buddhist faith without being weakened 
by any outsido worldly influences. He wandered about the 
country as a homeless monk, and later when he returned to 

* It is proposed to liavo a sories of nrticlos on tho Sbiugon sect of Jai<a- 
ncso Buddhism and us an introduction to those a brief account of tho life of 
Kobo Daislii, tho foundor of Sliingon in Japan, is givon. Future articles will 
donl with tho touching of Sliingon, somotimes called Miklcyo (socrot touching) 
oral somotimos Jlantiu (truo word). 
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Gouzo at Nam ho was given the name of Kukai ('& $£), moanin ' 

“ Ocean of Emptiness.” 

While studying at Nara, Kiikai thought there must be some 
fundamental sutra from winch all other sutras were derived: 
so lie concentrated and prayed foi* one hundred days that ho 
might be spiritually led to find the holy book. As n result it 
was revealed to him that the book which he so earnestly 
sought was the Daihimshana svtra (j< VairocJmna), 

and he at once went to search for it. Temple after temple ho 
visited, seeking patiently for ten years, but at length his per¬ 
severance was rewarded; for at Kumadcra temple in Yamato 
he found the coveted book. Tins sutra was composed of seven 
rolls translated into Chinese by a Hindu priest, Zominui Sunzo 
"When Kiikai found the sutra, lie realised that 
it required great study and that there was no teacher in Japan 
wise enough to instruct him, and so lie felt that it was neces¬ 
sary for him to go to China and there learn of this mysterious 
teaching embodied in the sutra. Accordingly, in SO.”, when he 
was thirty-ouo years old, ho joined tlio suite of the Japanese 
ambassadors to tlio court of T’ang of China. China at this 
time represented the highest civilisation in the Eastern world, 
and Kiikai was delighted to liavo the opportunity to further his 
studies not only of Buddhism but of the Chinese language. 
In this ambassadorial delegation of which X'ujiwara Kadono- 
maro was the head, was also the priest Saicho (fifcfft), after¬ 
wards known as Dcngyo Daishi. Saicho carried an interpreter 
with him, but Kiikai knew the Cliinoso language so well that 
ho needed no interpreter and so had a wonderful opjxirtiuiity 
for getting Jus information at first hand. lie became tlio 
student of Keikwa (£f^) at tlio temple of Sciriuji (j!y ilB ^f) 
at Clioan (£ -j£). Keikwa taught him from the sacred sutras 
and revealed to him all tlio Sliingou teaching and mysteries. 
During his sojourn lio also studied Cliinoso chirography in 
which he was so accomplished tliat lie was admired by all the 
Chinese scholars. In fact liis skill was so rcmarkablo and liis 
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technique so perfect that .ho -was asked by the emperor to 
renew the characters written on the wall of the palace, ori¬ 
ginally written l»y Ogishi (jH$£;£), the most famous calligrapher 
of the seventh century. Kukai also studied Sanskrit during his 
stay in China. He lmd intended remaining in Cliina for many 
years, but at the end of tliree years he decided to return to 
Japan. From Keikwa ho had received not only personal in¬ 
struction but also many books and religious implements for use 
in the rituals. When Keikwa died ho erected a monument to 
him at Ryugen, and it was said that ho moistened his inkslab 
with his tears. Only thoso who liave studied under an Oriental 
spiritual teacher can understand the peculiarly close and devoted 
rolationslup which exists between teacher and disciple, and this 
undoubtedly Kukai had for Keikwa. 

When Kiikai returned to Japan, he first preachod his doc¬ 
trine at the very temple in Yamato where ho had first found 
the sacred sutra. A noted congregation of priests assembled to 
hear him expound the teachings. In February, 811, he in¬ 
augurated his teaching of Ryobu Shinto (p$ that * s > 

the union between Shinto and Buddhism; for Kukai maintained 
that the deities of Shinto and Buddhism are really the same, 
the Shinto deities being personifications of the Bodhisattvas. 
For this ho has been greatly condemned by one class of thinkers 
on the ono hand, and admired and praised by the other. Most 
Western writers of Buddhism condemn him and think that ho 
encouraged superstition and caused Buddhism to degenerate. 
But most Japanese writers and scholars feel that it was a 
natural outcome, already started by Prince Shotoku 
in the seventh century and encouraged by Gyogi Bosatsu (ff 
^ $£) b* the eighth, of the social needs of tho Chincso and 

Japanese types of civilisation, and that Kukai was not only a 
groat religious teacher but through him Japanese art reached 
its greatest development. Not only was he a great religions 
teacher, scholar, painter, and poet, but tho inventor of tho 
Jdragana syllabfkry. There Is no question but he conferred a 
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groat benefit to Japanese literature. It was lio wlio originated 
grade schools in which he taught hiragana as a medium for 
teaching the Chinese classics and eventually Buddhism. Every 
person who uses the Japanese kana syllabary is, knowingly or 
not, a disciple of tlio great teacher. This syllabary which is 
based on the Sanskrit alphabet reads: 

I-ro-lm-ni-ho-ho-to, 

Ctii-ri-nu-rn-wo, 

Wn-ka-yo-ta-ro-so 
Tsu-ne-na-ra-mu: 

U-i-no-o-lcu-yn-mii 

Ko-fu-ko-e-tc, 

A-sa-lri-y ti-mo-mi-slii. 

Ye-bi-mo-ao-su. 

“ The flowers however fragrantly blooming arc doomed to 
wither, and who in this world can hope to bo permanently 
living ? Tlio remotest mountain-pass of existence (or birth and 
death, samsritd) is crossed today ! Awakening from a dream 
so evanescent, I am no more subject to intoxication.” * 

Kobo also brought books on the arts and medicine from 
China, and tlio Japanese justly consider him ono of the greatest 
benefactors that Japan has ever had. Many legends and wonder¬ 
ful stories are told of him. Allowing for all iuuccuracies of 
imaginary accounts, the fact remians that Kukai was a man of 
tho highest endowments and wonderful penetration, versatile 
and yet having depth of spiritual discernment. 

He is considered by the Japanese as a national horo not 
only as an exponent of religion but as a benefactor to man. 
His record of achievement they regard jis superlatively high. 
Kobo was also a great painter and sculptor. Wherever ono 
travels in Japan, ono finds traces of the great teacher in this 

* This is a pootio rendering of tho Buddhist j-utliu known as tho stanza 
of “ Snbbe snnkurfi nnicci ” which is freely translated ns follows: 

All composite things nro impermanont, 

For they nro subject to birth and death: 

When this birth and death is tmnscendod. 

How calm is tho truo happiness ? 
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temple a statue, in that temple a picture, iu this grotto a spot 
where ho meditated, in that field a spring which he is said to 
have discovered : the land is dotted with memories of him. He 
seems to have travelled the length and breadth of the laud 
propagating not only tlic Buddliist religion but Chinese civil¬ 
isation as well. Japan on es a great debt to Kiikai as Con- 
fucianists still cull him. 

There are some writers and scholars who feel that Sliingon 
is directly derived from contact with Christianity through 
Ncstoriauism rather than the offspring of pure Indian teaching 
and that Kobo himself during his stay in China came into 
contact with Ncstoriau teachers. This is an interesting anil 
fascinating field of study, and wliilo much lias been suggested, 
nothing has as yet boon proved in regard to this connection. 
There are certainly many resemblances between Kobo’s secret 
teaching and Cliristianity as taught by tho Gnostics and 
Ncstorinns: on the other hand there is a strong resemblance 
to the teachings of the Indian Yoga school, and the fact that 
Sliingon bears much resemblance to Tibetan Buddhism though 
never having had direct contact would seem to show a common 
origin in India. More will be said about this in later papers. 

Sliingon has died out iu China whence it was brought 
from India, but it still living in Japan. The most widely 
attonded temples in Japan arc the so-called Daishi tomples at 
Koya, Toji in Kyoto, Kawasaki, and Nislii Arai near Tokyo. 
His picture (< ofuda) on tliin pieces of paper are among the most 
popular charms. 

The rest of his life was spent spreading liis doctrine 
throughout Japan. Dcugyo Daislii, tho headpriest of the Tondai 
sect who had faith in his doctrines was admitted into his 
church. Tho Emperor Saga was frieudly to him and received 
baptism from him. Ho opened up Mount Koya, later to 
become the Sliingon holy of holies, and lie caused many other 
splendid temples throughout the country to bo built. Ho also 
established a kind of Buddliist university, Sogei-shuehiin (££ 
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IS fill [%)• At Koya, be wrote many treatises on tlio Sliingon 
doctrine. Hero be died in 835 at the age of sixty-two. In 
the year 921, cigbty-six years after bis death, the title of 
Kobo Daisbi, £/ N ?j;- f!i]i, great teacher of law-propagation, wa, 
conferred upon him by the Emperor Daigo. 

Koyasau is tho Mecca for Sbingon believers. It is beauti¬ 
fully situated on a mountain, 2,800 feet high in Kii province 
south of Kara. Here the admirers of Kobo Daislii come, filled 
as it is with memories of tho great teacher and find their way 
to his grave. Hero lie is supposed to lie uncorrupted awaiting 
the coming of Maitreya, tho Buddha of the future. It is said 
each year ono hundred thousand persons visit this tomb to pay 
reverence to the spirit of the founder. His spirit may be said 
to have a beautiful place to wait in, for tbc cemetery of Koya- 
san is an impressive and charming place. 

Shiugon followers thiuk that Kobo Daislii himself was a 
great Bodliisattva. To the popular mind, ho is better known 
as a wonderful miracle-worker, and one writer has stated that 
tho religious historian cannot afford to leave tho miracles which 
axiom or disfigure his life, as they are part and parcel of tho 
religious history of tho country; but I have chosen rather to 
depict Kobo as a great man, priest, and scholar quite apart 
from the wonder-working legends, which have clustered about 
his personality. 


Beatrice Lake Suzuki 


KYOTO TEMPLE CELEBRATIONS 


A T Chi-on-in temple of the Jodo sect a celebration and 
festival has recently taken place commemorating tho seven 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of tho establishment of the 
Jodo in Japan. A whole week was given to the celebration 
and every day was devoted to sutra-reading, temple ceremonies, 
lectures, and sacred dances. I attended tho hist day. The 
Main Hall was filled to overflowing with devout worshippers. 
Five hundred priests clad in rich temple vestments knelt on 
each side of the altar which was elaborately decorated. Tho 
ceremony was conducted by the Abbot, Genwu Yamashita, an 
aged man of over ninety years. The chanting was much softer 
and quieter than in other temples, a continuous adoration of 
Amida and a murmur of Namu namu, filled tho recesses of tho 
Hall. At tho ending of the Sutra, tho Abbot rose from the 
dais where ho had been sitting facing the altar and surrounded 
by many priests all bending low in adoration, and turned to¬ 
wards tho knooling worshippers iu an attitude of blessing— 
this old, old man raised his fiossu * and gazed sielently upon 
the devotees of Amida and saintly Honcn; for at Chi-on-in it 
is to Honcn ShCnin that respect is paid and reverence is given. 
It was a dramatic moment—tho dropping of a pin could have 
been heard, so intense was the silence, the Abbot bending over 
slightly kept his gazo fixed upon the kneeling throngs, and 
they in turn gazed motionless and silently at their aged leader. 

Afterwards, I with crowds of others offered incense at tho 
altar beautifully decorated with lights and flowers and heaped 
with offerings. Tho priests in their gorgeous robes wearing 
peculiarly shaped hats, passed out of the temple and in singlo 

* Literally, a wliislc, originally used for driving away annoying insects 
"-kilo in meditation, bat lator tumod into n religions nrticlo symbolising spiri¬ 
tual authority. 
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file went up a long stouo staircase to the tomb of Saint Honen 
to offer their respects. It seems to me that I have never seen 
such beautiful robes as worn by these priests—imperial purple 
and royal scarlet, rose pink and sea green, and over their robes 
were Jcesa or shoulder dresses of gold brocade of the richest 
designs. Behind these gorgeously clad priests walked students 
and other laymen and also many sweet-faced nuns, for tho 
Jodo is the sect that lias more nuus than any other sect in 
Japan, and I saw many at the celebration, both old and young. 

Outside, in front of tho Main Temple was tho stage for tho 
sacred dance. The dancers wore young men clad in brilliant 
dresses with gauzy trains, and they performed some lovely 
dances, dignified and full of grace and charm. Tho -sacred 
dances are supposed to depict tho worsliippiug of the Buddha. 
The long and sweeping motions of the dancers, the peculiar 
positions of the feet, tho rhythmic ships accompanied by flowing 
movements of the arms and even the positions of tho fingers 
all havo deep meaning and rouso in tho spectator, not only 
esthetic pleasure but a subtle religious sentiment, and he can 
imagine for a brief space that he is transported to Goknraku 
(paradise) whero the holy Bodhisattvas dance to express their 
ecstacies of spiritual joy. 

Tho scene for these dances taking place outdoors against 
a background of rocks and flowering plum trees was full of 
enchantment, and on this spring day a soft and gentle snow 
fell at times like a gossamer veil. 

Pictures of Saint Honen were presented to some of us; I 
have hung mine up before mo as I write, liopiug to receive 
something of the holy man's spiritual force, and offering ray 
respect to one whoso name still has power to move thousands 
by his example of goodness and religious faith. 

Sometime ago, I attended a ceremony at tho Eastern 
Hongwanji held in honour of the death of Shiuran ShOniu, tho 
Saint of the Shiu-shu. A groat throng of worshippers crowded 
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the spacious temple ball. “ The inner circle ” around the altar 
was stately anil liarmonions as usual, and garlanded with 
flow ers. Saint Sliinran’s statue on the black lacquer altar was 
illumined with lights. Many priests clad in pale buff knelt 
before the shrine. The Abbot seated on one side and his son 
on the other in robes of black and red took part in the sacred 
chanting. The “ Shosliinge 1 * was recited by pious voices rising 
and falling in unison. Even in such an enormous crowd the 
atmosphere was one of quiet and repose. Silence reigned over 
the great assembly as it hung upon the words of the sacrod . 
song. 

Everywhere the lotus, the holy flower, the symbol of the 
soul of man, was pictured in painting and sculpture; the golden 
ramma showed angels and birds of paradise, the odour of in¬ 
cense filled the air. From where I sat, I could look out over 
tho heads of the worshippers, through the great portal where 
the doves flew, to and fro, to the mountains beyond. Then my 
eyes turned back to the gleaming candles on the altar and I 
felt thankful that thoro was no electric light permitted in tho 
holy hall; for there is something very beautiful about a Bud¬ 
dhist altar gleaming with candle lights. The highly polished 
black floors reflecting thoso glimmering flames looked as if they 
might be pools of water in Araida's paradise. A huge gong 
struck, vibrating its deep tone throughout tho hall, and it was 
answered by thousands of voices, “ Namu-amida-butsu 

The picture made at the altar, tho decorations, tho kneel¬ 
ing priests made mo think of a painting of olden times. At 
such a timo and in such a place one catches a glimpse of old 
Japan—that old Japan which has gone forever, but hero w ( as a 
real reflection of that ancient world. 

The shadows deepened, the tomple interior grew darker, 
the strange music of the Buddhist orchestra, a peculiar com¬ 
bination of drum and flute arose and tho priests’ voices united 
in the singing of the “ Wasan ” (Buddhist psalm). Then the 
song ceased, the murmuring of the sacred phrase ended, the 
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ceremony was over, the Abbot and his retinue left the holy 
circle. The great crowd of worshippers roso to disperse, respect 
to the spirit of Shinran had been paid. 


In tho vast temple Shadows nro fulling. 

Priosts’ voices riso in nn anthom o£ prayor, 
Incense is flouting, oondlo-lights gloaming. 

Pious hoarts boating, hands clnspod with beads. 
Kamu-ami'la is hoard on all lii*. 

Praiso bo to Buddha! Praise bo to Shinran ! 

Soo! Through tho temple shadows are gathering, 
Voices mo praising, heads thoy nro bent. 

Praiso bo to Buddha ! 

Praise bo to Shinran ! 

Hark ! Hoar tho bell! 

Hark ! Hoar tho boll! 


Sextos (Blue Lotus) 



EDITORIAL 


rpEIE earthquake disaster of September ],' 1923, with all its 
story of destruction, misery, and desolation, is already well 
known to all the world. Its results have been far-reaching, 
and hardly any activity, industry, or individual hero in Japan 
but has been affected by it to a greater or loss degree. The 
East&'n Buddhist is no exception to this. Our printing house 
in Tokyo was entirely burned out on September 1, and for 
some time it was impossible to get the work done elsowliore. 
Later it seemed desirable to wait for our regular printer to 
re-establish himself; for lie hud served us well, and moreover 
it is difficult to get suitable English typo in Japan. As the 
period of waiting increased, besides other circumstances moro 
or less connected with the earthquake disaster which also caused 
delay, and finally in view of the fact that tlicro was a lack of 
editorial and clerical assistance, the Editors became convinced 
that to try to make up several numbers of The Eastern Bud¬ 
dhist in arrears besides current numbers would bo it task for 
which they were unequal. It, therefore, scorned to them wise 
to cut out the numbers in arrears entirely and mako a fresh 
start, letting Volume HI begin, not with April 1923, but with 
April 1924. This would bo a great gain in every way for tho 
Society and Editors and no real loss to subscribers and readers. 
The Socioty has therefore decided that henceforth The Eastern 
Buddhist shall bo quarterly instead of bi-monthly, and that 
Volume 111 shall start with tho April-May-June, 1924, number, 
making No. 1 of Vol. IU, follow’ the last number of The Eastern 
Buddhist, which was Vol. II, No. G, March-April, 1923, issued 
in August 1923, and that no numbers in arrears shall bo issued. 
Wo bog our subscribers to notice this decision and especially 
to note that Vol. HI, No. 1, April, 1924, follows Vol. H, No. 
G, issued in August of last year. Hereafter it is proposed and 
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expected that publication will go on regularly, four numbers of 
about 90-100 pages each, to bo issued in one year. Subscri¬ 
bers who have already sent money for Vol. III. will have their 
money applied for that purpose and will receive the magazine 
for the full year. Wo ask our subscribers and exchanges to 
continue their faith and pationco with us, to renew their sub¬ 
scriptions if they havo not already done so and to try to 
interest others in the magazine. Sample copies will be freely 
and gladly sent to any persons likoly to be interested in our 
magazine if names and addresses are supplied to us. Wo also 
hope that our exchanges will help as by reviewing our maga¬ 
zine in their columns and wo shall be pleased to reciprocate 
in the same W’ny. We feci that our magazine is unique in its 
field. We know that its appeal is not a wide one but we are 
anxioas to come in contact with all those persons, societies, 
and publications that take an interest in Maliayana Buddhism. 
Wo shall feel most grateful to any persons who help us in 
our object. 

The sympathy of the Eastern Buddhist Society is given to 
all the sufferers in the great disaster of the earthquake and 
fire of September 1, 1923. In comparison with largo losses it 
hardly seems as if small ones should bo mentioned, but our 
Eastern Buddhist has had its share in the terrible calamity. 
The destruction of tho printing house made publication of our 
magazine impossible for some time and thereby greatly delayed 
it, tho temple home at Kamakura of tho Editors of this maga¬ 
zine was demolished and ruined, and many friends and ac¬ 
quaintances lost their homes and property and some even their 
lives. Greatly to their regret, the Editors and members of tho 
Society have to report tho doafch on September the first in 
Yokohama of one of the subscribers, of the Eastern Buddhist, 
Mr. W. D. Visser, Vice-consul of the Netherlands, who was 
killed in tho earthquake. 

Besides the terrible loss of life and property, many fine 
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libraries were destroyed. At tlie Impi ial University Library 
in Tokyo where seven hundred thousand volumes were housed, 
there were many books valuable to Buddhists, many of which 
are now absolutely irreplaceable. The Max Muller collection, 
tho Tibetan and tlie Manchurian Tripitaka were among thoso 
burned. Other fino libraries met the same fate. Many ancient 
Buddhist temples were burned, among them splendid edifices 
belonging to tho Eastern and the Western Hongwanji in Tokyo. 
In Kamakura many historic temples were demolished, in their 
number one dear to the Eastern Buddhist Editors, Engakuji, tlio 
famous meditation temple of the Zen sect. Many temple 
treasures were ruined and lost. 

hi regard to relief work the Buddhists have been active 
and have contributed money, time, and energy. Reconstruction 
is being rapidly carried on, but much lias gone forever never 
to be replaced. 

All changes and passes away. Tho Buddhist principle of 
impermanenco has been most realistically brought home to our 
minds. “This world is but a dew-drop world,” a Buddhist 
poot has put it. It is indeed a world of change, the wheel of 
life is forever turning, and karma is working and bringing out 
now developments of life, and it is on these new developments 
that we must centre our thoughts and our hopes and not mourn 
too much over tlie past. 
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I is a comparative study of tho 

translations, tliroe Chinese and ono Tibetan, of Vasubandhu’s 
Vimkika-Kdrikd and Sdstra on the theory of VijuilnamiLtru. 
Tlio author, Professor Gcssho Sasaki, is president of tlio Ofcani 
Buddhist University, and tho present work forms ono of the 
textual studies in Indian Buddhist philosophy. Professor Sasaki 
and his co-workers liavo been engaged in tho work for some 
years, and it was planned to publish Niigiirjuna’s Madhyamika- 
sustra as tho first in tho sories. But owing to somo difficulties, 
typographical and otherwise, Vasnbundliu's VimsaJca-folrikd has 
had tlio honour of appearing first. The Introduction comprises 
chapters on the lifo of Yasubandhu, tho various Chinese and 
Tibetan translations of tho text, and tho principal ideas ex¬ 
pounded in it. The text itself has all tho four translations 
printed ono underneath another, in order to facilitate a lineal 
comparison of tlio different renderings. At the end Mr. Yama- 
guchi gives a detailed result of his study of the Tibetan trans¬ 
lation as compared with tho Chinese. Ho thinks Paramartha’s 
comes closest to the Tibetan, which latter ho has carefully 
revised by tho aid of Vinitadova’s commentary. This com¬ 
mentary which is found in the Tanjur collection, has proved 
very useful in liis tedious critical study of tho text; for it gives 
the Karika itself along with Yinitadova’s own explanatory notes. 
Mr. Yamaguclii who took advantage of this Tibetan work was 
thus enabled to solve tho many difficulties that baffled Professor 
■L. do la Valleo Poussin iu his edition of the Karika. The 
present work is no doubt indispensable to students of tho 
Yogucara school of Buddhism. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that Professor Teramoto has published a Japanoso 
translation of the Tibetan Vvitbcika-kurifac in separate form. 
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The Central Conception of Buddhism, by ‘Professor Stchcr- 
batsky, is a dissertation on the philosophy of the Ablddharma- 
Tcoka. Tlio Kota ns is well known is Vasubandhu’s scholarly 
attempt to systematise tho teaching of the Sarvastivadins, 
though Vasubandhu’s critical spirit did not allow him to follow 
mechanically their traditional interpretations. Professor Stchcr- 
batsky considers Dliarma tho central idea of Buddhist philosophy 
as expounded in tho Kosa, and a dharma is understood by him 
to mean a subtle, unanalysable, and ultimate clement of ex¬ 
istence. The Kota enumerates seventy-five such elements under 
the two general headings, sanskrita and asanskrita. The classi¬ 
fication is naturally so arranged as to explain tho process of 
emancipation which is the aim of Buddhist life. As the author 
of The Central. Conception of Buddhism understands, the inter¬ 
connection and interaction of these seventy-five dharmas or 
elements produces a phenomenon called life or consciousness. 
And as these elements are perpetually in a state of turmoil, 
the Buddha advised us to be free from them, that is, to effect 
a final suppression of the dharmas when Nirvana is realised. 
Prof. Stcherbatsky t hinks that Buddhism characteristically dif¬ 
ferentiates itself from the other Indian systems by this concep¬ 
tion of the seventy-five dharmas as a plurality of separate and 
independent elements of matter, mind, and forces. Dharma is 
a term universally used by all tho Indian philosophers, but it 
was duo to tho Buddliists that the term came to denote tho 
special sense of element or separate entity, and in this is to be 
sought the peculiarity of Buddhist philosophy. Tho anutman 
theory is the natural outcome of this conception of dharmas. 
When the dharmas cooperate with one another according to a 
definite sot of laws, we have this world of constant change 
without any unifying principle or agent back of it. ZVIoment- 
arism ( teJianilcatva ) thus grows to be the feature of existence. 
The Professor regards Buddhism as radical pluralism; for the 
elements alono are realities and every combination of them is 
a mere name covering an aggregate of separate eloments. 
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These views are very ably presented in this book proving how 
well tho author is versed in the Buddhist dogmatics as pro¬ 
pounded i n the Abhidharma-kosa. 

We wish to refer in this place to Professor Taikcn Kimura’s 
work on tho Abliidharma treatises (IBflUSIiS £> which 

was submitted to tho Tokyo Imperial University for the dogroo 
of Bimyaku-liakwhi last year. The work consists of five parts: 
(I) tho compilation of tho Abliidharma treatises generally, (2) 
the relationship between the Chineso translation of Sariputra’s 
Abliidharma Treatise and tho Vibhan/ja and Putj<ja)a-pa~iicCdi, (3) 
the Prajnapti Saslra, (4) historical circumstances leading to the 
compilation of the Yiblasha, and (5) some of the Buddhist works 
utilised by Vasubandhu for his Ablt idharma-ko&a. 

In China the study of Buddhism seems to lio reviving 
recently, especially of tho Yogiicara and tho Madliyamika 
philosophy. An edition of the Chinese Tripitaka was under¬ 
taken and carried to a successful end some years ago by a 
Buddliist lady, and now some enterprising publishers, of Sliang- 
hai, are reprinting a collection of the Buddhist works, which 
was issued in Japan about ten years ago as supplement to the 
regular Tripitaka collection known as tho Manji Zokyo edition 
of Kyoto. This supplement comprises several hundred volumes, 
some of which are quite difficult to obtain singly, especially 
since the paper moulds of the original galleys were most 
unfortunately destroyed by fire. That China can now uudortuko 
a photographic reprint of tills shows to what extent the revival 
of interest in Buddhism is spreading in that country. That she 
lias some of her monks studying Shingou at Koyasau in Japan, 
and that Reverend Raifu Gonda, one of the foremost exponents 
of the mystic school in Japan, is planuiug to go over thero to the 
land where Kobo first obtained his knowledge of Shingon, have 
already been noticed in the previous numbers of this magazine. 
We are also told tliat there are a few colleges in tho country 
devoted to the promotion of tho study of Buddhism. Tho 
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KaicJioon a Buddhist monthly, published at Wuchang 

under the editorship of Itev. Tai-hsu is full of interest 

and information. This we wish to be the real beginning of a 
general rc-awakcning of interest in Buddhism throughout the 
longtli and breadth of the Middle Kingdom, which produced in 
the past so many saintly souls and spiritual leaders contributing 
to the evor-upward progress of Eastern civilisation, and where 
Buddhism, fully assimilated by the native genius and modo of 
feeling, has resulted in tko creation of its special form now 
designated as Zen or Chan (jjifjl). 

Statesmen of Japan seem to be very much exercised over 
the spread of the so-called “ dangerous thought ” imported from 
abroad; for they think this is the main cause of unrest 
observable in various activities of life at present in this country. 
To fight it they have recently asked leaders of tlio religious 
world, Buddhist, Cliristian, and Shinto, to interview the Premier 
and Ministers of Education and Home Affairs and to give them 
whatever suggestions or remedies the leaders could propose 
concerning the present situation. Jn somo near future wo may 
see somo practical measures put into effect for the stamping-out 
of tho undesirable set of ideas or modes of thinking. It was 
also with this in view tliat the government recently took steps 
to establish an independent Sliiuto bureau with an Imperial 
prince for an honourable president. How far, howovor, pater¬ 
nalism of this sort succeeds remains yet to bo seen. Ever since 
tho Restoration tho statesmen in power have pursued a nothing- 
to-do-with policy in regard to Buddhism, in fact they have 
persecuted it in a negative way. They thought roligion was for 
tho simple-minded and unlearned. Knowledge has been given 
the first seat in everything and faith forced to hido herself 
behind the screen. While various circumstances, moral, econo¬ 
mic, and intellectual, havo conspired to encourage the growth 
of “ dangerous thought ”, whatever it may mean, we cannot 
excuse tho Mciji aud Taislio statesmen from being responsible 
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to a great extent for the present state of afiaixs which they 
choose to call “freakish,” “imbalanced,” “unpatriotic,” “radi¬ 
cal,” “ forcigniscd,” etc. Loaders of religious thought could uot 
be made the cat’s paws to serve the purposes of the politicians 
who are themselves far from being religious in whatever sense 
this term may be interpreted. Religion is primarily concerned 
with one’s spiritual life, it means to save tho soul, and when 
this is accomplished the other phases of life take care of 
themsolves, political interference or no. 

Kwannon, Goddess of Mercy, who is a transformation of 
Avalokitesvara, has been most prominently connected with tho 
disaster of September 1, 1923. When the fire was raging along 
the River Sumida aud destroying the districts of Hon jo and 
Fukagawa, tlicAsakusa temple where the popular Kwannon is 
enshrined, was miraculously saved from the devastating clement. 
Stories are abroad about water being squirted out from the 
temple building and the trees surrounding it. While all the 
poor refugees, numbering more than 30,000, who wore gathered 
on the other side of tho River at that fatal depot for military 
supplies were burned alive, those who congregated around the 
Asakusa templo were all saved. This wonderful escape was 
regarded by them to be due to the merciful protection of the 
Goddess, and after the firo tho sacred precinct was thronged 
with grateful people. Incense, flowers, candle-lights, aud coins 
were most liberally offered at tho altar of Kwannon. In con¬ 
trast to all the surrounding regions where notliing but death 
and desolation reigned, the templo grounds wero singularly 
animated with life and hope aud grateful hearts. Whatever 
natural explanations we may give to this phenomenon, there is 
something iu the deep recesses of our hearts that compels us 
to go beyond finite things. To this mystery wo pay our deepest 
reverence and not to superstition as ono may think, when, for 
instance, out of tho ashes of tho unfortunate sufferers of the 
liollocaust at the military supply depot, an image of Kwannon 
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was moulded and recently enshrined with duo ceremony at a 
Buddhist temple in Tokyo to pray for the eternal peace of the 
poor souls in another world. 

It is our great regret to have to report that the death of 
Mr. Shuuji Nakamura which took place in February tliis year. 
Ho was a dovout Buddhist and a sympathiser of our work, 
besides being a noted educator as the founder of the Seikci 
schools where a special method of teaching and training is 
being carried out, meditation being made a daily practice of 
the students. His ideas were not of everyday pattern modelled 
after the standard set up by the Bureau of Education. Ho 
worked too strenuously and his comparatively frail constitution 
succumbed prematurely to the pressure of his work. Ho was 
not quite fifty years of age when he passed. Wo hereby ex¬ 
press our deep respect for his departed spirit. 

Our new contributor, Robert Cornell Armstrong, M. A., Ph. 
D., is a long resident in Japan from Canada, and the author of 
several learned articles and books. Among them are Just 
Before the Daion, being the life and work of Ninomiya Sontoku, 
a great moral teacher and economist during the Tokugawa era; 
Light fi'ora the East, which is studies in Japaneso Confuciasm, 
Progress in the Mikado’s Empire, for Canadian young people. 
He has also contributed to the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, and Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
Ho is intensely interested in the study of Japanese liistory and 
religions, especially in Buddhism and Confucianism. 

The following books and pamphlets are received: 

From the Royal Asiatic Society, London, THE CENTRAL 
CONCEPTION OF BUDDHISM AND THE MEANING OF 
THE WORD “ DHARMA ”, by Th. Stcherbatsky, Ph. D., Pro¬ 
fessor in the University of Petrograd, 1923. . 

From Prob3tliaiu and Co., London, MAHAYANA DOC- 
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TRINE OF SALVATION, by Or. Stanislav Scliayer, trausltacd 
from tho German by R. T. Knight, 1923. 

From The Shrine of Wisdom, London, THE DIVINE 
PYNANDER OF HERMES TRISMEGISTUS, an endeavour to 
systematise and elucidate the Corpus Hcrmcticum, by the editors 
of The Shrino of Wisdom, 1923.—THE MYSTICAL THEORY 
OF DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE, with elucidatory com¬ 
mentary by the editors of The Shrine of Wisdom, and POEM 
ON THE SUPERESSENTIAL RADIANCE OF THE DIVINE 
DARKNESS, by St. John of tho Cross, 1923. 

From Librairio dcs Sciences Psycliiquc, Paris; LA MORT 
D’APRES CAMILLE FLAMMARION AVEC UN AVANT- 
PROPOS ET UNE LETTRE DE JEAN MEYER, 1922. A 
STUDY IN THEOSOPHY AND BUDDHISM, by M. Subra- 
mania Iyer, F.TS., published by Theosophy hi Burmah and 
Ceylon, 1923. 

Periodicals more or less regularly received in exchange with 
The Eastern EucldJiist arcTHE MESSAGE OF THE EAST, 
published by the Vedanta Society, Boston, Massachusctto, US.A. 
—THE QUEST, a quarterly review, London, England.—THE 
OCCULT REVIEW, London, England.—THE SHRINE OF 
WISDOM, official organ of the Order of Ancient Wisdom, The 
Hermetic Truth Society, London.—THE JOURNAL OF RE¬ 
LIGION, published by tho University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A.—THE BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON, 
Colombo, Ceylon, India.—THE MAHABODHI AND THE 
UNITED BUDDHIST W r ORLD, the Journal of the Maliabodlii 
Society, Calcutta, India.—THE VEDANTA KESARI, published 
by the Sri Ramakrisna Math, Mylapore, Madras, India.—PRA- 
BUDDHA BHARAT A, or Awakened India, Mayavati, Almora, 
Himalayas, India.—THE HINDU MESSAGE, Shrinrangam, 
India.—SWADHARMA, Madras, India.—SELF-CULTURE, Tin- 
novelly, India.—THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY, Bauagalore, India.—ANNALS OF TOE 
BHANDARKAR INSTITUTE, Poona City, Lidia—SAMSKRITA, 
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BHARATI, Bnrdau, Bengal, India.—THE ORIENT, New York, 
U.S.A.—-LA IlEVUE SOPIRITE, Paris.—LE VOILE D’ISLS, 
Paris.—JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, New York, U.S.A.—RAYS FROM 
THE ROSE CROSS, Organ of the Rosicmcian Fellowship, 
Oceanside, California, U.S.A.—THE ESOTERLST, Wasliingtou, 
D.C., U.S.A.—THE EPOCH AND THE LIGHT OF REASON, 
Ilfracombe, England.—BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF ORI¬ 
ENTAL STUDIES, published by Loudon Institution, London 
University, London.—THE RALLY, Organ of the International 
New Thought Alliance, British Section, London.—DIE CHRIST- 
LICHE WELT, Stuttgart-Gotha, Germany.—RIVISTA TRIME- 
STRATE DI STUDI FILOSOFICTE RELIGIOSI, Perugia, 
Italia—ALLE FONTI DELLE RELIGION, rivista di Storm o 
Litteratura Religiose, Roma, Italia.—THE THEOSOPHICAL 
PATH, published by the International Thcosopbical Head¬ 
quarters, Point Loraa, California, U.S.A.—THEOSOPHY IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES, London—THE MESSENGER, Official 
Organ of the American Section of the Thoosopliical Society, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A.—THEOSOPHY IN AUSTRALIA, 
Sydney, N.S.W.—TEEOSOPHISTA, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.— 
REVISTA TEOSOFICA, Habana, Cuba— THEOSOPHISCHE 
STREBEN, Leipzig, Germany.—THE HERALD OF THE STAR, 
Official Organ of the order of the Star iu the East, London. 
—REVUE THEOSOPHIQUE, Lo Lotus Bleu, Paris—DJAWA, 
Java Institute, Weltevreden, Java. 

Periodicals occasionally received are: — ISLAMIC RE¬ 
VIEW, London—THE VEDIC MAGAZINE and Gurukula 
Samachar, Lahore, India.—DIVINE LIFE, Chicago, Illiuois, 
U.S.A.—PAPYRUS, Organ of tho Theosophical Society iu 
Egypt, Cairo.—ACQUARIAN AGE, The Acquarian Ministry, 
Santa Barbara, California, U.S.A.—ST ALBANS LIBERAL 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, Monthly paper, Sydney, N. S. W.— 
THE BUDDHIST CHRONICLE, Colombo, Ceylon, India— 
LA ROSE CROIX, Paris—RIVISTA ASTROLOGICA, Habana, 
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Cuba.—THE PAN AMEltICAN MAGAZINE, Now York, 
U.S.A.—BULLETIN DE ^ASSOCIATION FRANCA1SE DES 
AMIS DE L’ORIENT, Paris. IiEINCAIiNA'lTON, Chicago, 
US.A. 
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Whosoever, boing innocent, endures reproach, 
blows, and bonds, the man who is strong in his 
ondumnee nnd has for his army tl>is strength, him 
I ci*U i* Brahmana. 

Tho man who is free from anger, endowed with 
holy works, virtuous, without desire, subdued, and 
wearing tho List body, him I call n Brahman*. 

Tho man who, like water on a lotus-leaf or a 
mustard sood on the point of a needle, does not oling 
to sensual ploasuros. him I call a Brahmann. 

The man who is not hostile, who is peaceful 
amongst tho vioJont, not seizing upon anything 
amongst those that seize upon everything, him I call 
a Brahmann. 

Tho man who is stainless liki tho moon, pure, 
soreno, and undisturbed, who has destroyed joy, him 
I call a Brahmans. 

Tho man whoso way neithor gods nor Gondhnbbns 
nor men know, and whoso passions are destroyed, 
who is a saint, him I call a Brahmann. 

Tha man for whom there is nothing, neither 
before nor after nor in tho middle, who possesses 
nothing and docs not soizo upon anything, him I cull 
a Brahmann. 


Vaselthasutta. 
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SAYINGS OF A MODERN TARIKI MYSTIC 

Part I 

TAPANESE Buddhism may be divided into two groups : 
^ Jiriki ( ^ Jj) and Tariki ), or “ Self-power ” and 
“ Other-powerThe Self-power School teaches the doctrine 
of individual salvation, according to which moral purity and 
enlightenment jito the necessary conditions of emancipation; 
while the Otlior-power School teaches an absolute reliance on 
the grace of Amitabha Buddha; for finite beings are not by 
themselves able to attain to a state of perfect freedom and 
saintliness. What is needed of a Tariki devotee is therefore 
an unqualified and whole-hearted faith in the love of the 
Buddha, and in the absoluto efficacy of his Original Vows'. 
He may be full of moral shortcomings and cherish evil passions 
(Jdesa) which ho has not brought under control, but ho need 
not worry about this if only his heart overflows with joy and 
gratitude for the merciful care of Amitabha; for such a heart 
which is above morality and intellection, will not be bothered 
by its moral imperfections, as it knows that the latter are no 
hindrance to one’s rebirth in the Pure Land. 

Amida’s' love for finite beings and the lattcr’3 absoluto 
confidence in his love are often compared to the relations 

1 Pi'/rvapranidhana iu Sanskrit. They wero miwlo by Amitubhn Bmldhn 
innumerable ngos ngo when ho was still n Rodhisattva practising the six 
pfiromitus. Finally ho realised supreme enlightenment nnd boenmo tho Buddha, 
which fact, according to tho Shinshu followers, most conclusively proves that all 
his vows are f ulfill ed. Thoy are forty-eight in number and tho most imporbmt 
one, tho eighteenth, is that salvation or rebirth in his Land is promised to nil 
beings who would even onoo sinooroly think of him. 

2 Amidn is tho Japan eso reading of tho Sanskrit Amitabha, whioh lit or¬ 
ally means “ Infinite Light" 
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between mother and child and have been specified by one 1 of 
the recent Shinshu scholars as follows: 

1. As the child makes no judgments, just so should tho 
followers of Tariki bo free from thoughts of self-assertion (jiriki). 

2. As tho child knows nothing of impurities, so should 
tho Tariki followers never have an eyo to evil thoughts and 
evil deeds. 

3. As tho child knows nothing of purities, so should tho 
Tariki followers be unconscious of any good thoughts they 
may cherish. 

4. As tho child has no desire to court its mother’s special 
favour by making her offerings, so should tho Tariki devotees 
bo free from tho idea of boiug rewarded for something given. 

5. As tho child does not go after auy other person than 
its own mother, so should tho Tariki devotees not rim after 
othor Buddhas or Bodhisattvas than Amitabha himself. 

6. As the ohild ovor longs for its mother, so should tho 
Tariki followers think of just ouo Buddha, tho Buddha of 
Infinite Light. 

7. As tho child ovor cherishes tho memory of its own 
mother, so should tho Tariki followers cherish tho thought of 
ono Buddha, Araida. 

8. As the child cries after its mothor, so should the 
Tariki followers invoke the name of Amida. 

9. As tho child, thinking of its mother as tho only person 
whom it could absolutely roly on, wishes to be embraced by 
her on all occasions, so should the Tariki followers have no 
thought but to be embraced by Araida alono oven when in peril. 

10. Thoy should have no fears, no doubts, as to tho 
infinite love of Amida, the Ono Buddha, whoso vows are not 
to forsake any beings in his embrace. When once embraced 
in his light, no beings need entertain the idea of boing deserted 
by him. 

1 Gido (i&fjf), sometimes called Iriki-in (BRAKfe), 1805-1881. The trans¬ 
lation is a froo rondoring of the injunctions which ho loft for his disciples. 
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Though somewhat repetitious, the above sums up what the 
Sbinshu faith is, aud why it is called “Other-power” in 
contradistinction to “ Self-powor.” While Amida or God or The 
Other stands all by himself asserting his absolute independence, 
the “ I ” symbolising all that is mortal, finite, imperfect, sinful, 
aud bound for Naraka 1 or eternal annihilation is made to find 
the meaning of its existence in The Other only. 

Kojun Shichiri the author of the sayings 

reproduced below, belonged to this sect of Tariki. He lived 
at Hakata, a city in the south-western part of Japan, and was 
sixty-six years old when he died in 1900. He had a largo 
following, aud his spiritual influence was great among all classes 
of people. A burglar once broko into his house and demanded 
of him to give up his valuables. The way however the intruder 
was treated by the follower of the all-merciful Amida moved 
him greatly. When he was later arrested, he confessed everything 
and told the police how he came to bo an ontiroly new man 
after his encounter with Shichiri. Shichiri was also a great 
scholar and left quite a few learned writings; but what interests 
us here is his practical faith and not his scholarly discourses 
filled with technicalities, which generally marks those of the 
learned followers of the Shin sect. The following passages in 
this section of the article are principally culled from a small 
book entitled “Sayings of Reverend Shichiri” (-bM4£l5li3jt$l) 
which was compiled by Cliixen Akauuma, 1912; the translations 
made from its eighth edition are somewhat free. 

As the Tariki doctrine denies the efficacy of “self-power” 
as the means of salvation, it naturally cultivates the feeling 
of absolute dependence as the one thing that is needed. 

1 Nnrnkn or Nirriti is Buddhist LolL It is divided into many oompnrt- 
inents. Tho principal difference botweon Hell and Naraka is that in tho latter 
sinners sffor only as long as their karma is offootive, for their 3ouls aro nevor 
condemned to eternal suffering ns is traditionally taught in Christianity. 
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Negatively, or from the devotee’s subjective point of view, tins 
feeling may best be cherished by abandoning all thoughts of 
selfhood aud filling his consciousness with the infinito lovo of 
Amida, who does not ask for moral perfection as the condition 
of rebirth in his Pure Land. This simple faith unadulterated 
by reflection or self-criticism is all that is demanded of a 
Tariki follower. Therefore says 1(6 jun Shichiri : 

“ Even when you understand that the Nombutsu 1 is tho only 
way to salvation, you often hesitate reflecting within yourselves, 
‘ Am I all right now ? Is there something more to bo done ? ’ 
This is not quite right. Bottor bo fully confirmed iu the thought 
that your karma has no other destination but that for Naraka. 
When you are fully confirmed in this, nothing will bo loft for 
you but to hasten forward aud take hold of Amida’s helping 
hands. You may then bo assured of your rebirth in his Pure 
Laud. Have no scruplos in your minds thinking how to curry 
favour with Amida or whothor you are really to bo embraced 
by him. These scruples como from not having fully abandoned 
tho thought of selfhood. Resign yourselves to tho graco of 
Amida and lot him do what lie chooses with you; whothor you 
aro to bo saved after or beforo all your sins aro wipod clean, 
is tiro business of Amida and not yours.” 

“ Hero is a blind man going along tho mountain pass. 
Ho is about to cross a log-bridge ovor a rivor. Being a self- 
confident man, he walks straight ahead boating his way with 
n stick. When ho comes halfway tho bridgo turns over. 
Quickly throwing the stick, ho holds on to tho log with both 
hands. Tho realisation of his impending fall down in the 
rapids and tho consequent sure loss of life frightens him terribly. 
A merciful man with a boat happens at this moment to be 
waiting just below the bridgo ready to receive the poor blind 
venturer. ‘Let go!’ cries the boatsman, ‘let go your hold on 
tho log. I am ready to get you down here.’ Tho blind man 
however refuses to listen to him, saying, ‘ I cannot. If I let 
1 Invoking tho nnmo o£ Amida. 
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go raj hold, I shall surely be swept down iu the rapids.’ The 
boatsman is insistent and urges him to come down. Being 
still undecided and wavering, he tries to reloise one hand. 
Finally, the impatient boatsman tells him that if ho does not 
do what ho tolls him to do, he will not bo bothered any longer. 
In utmost despair and with tho thought of certain death either 
way, he lets both hands off the log, and to his greatest joy 
finds himself safely and comfortable in tho boat below. 

“In a similar way, people at first wander from one god 
to another sounding their way in vain with tho stick of ‘ sell- 
power ,’ until they come to Amida’s one passageway. But they 
tenaciously hold on to this passageway und refuse to leave it. 
Araida who is waiting uudomeatli with his Ix>at of Original 
Vows ready to take them in with him, tells them to give 
themselves up to his embrace. But they cling to tho Nembutsu 
believing in its efficacy. When they are told agaiu that tho 
Nembutsu iu itself has nothing to do with their salvation, they 
now cling to the thought that they liavo a faith. This is like 
holding on to the log-bridge with one baud. Wlicu howevor 
even this last string of self-justification is cut off, they arc 
tmly embraced in the boat of the Original Vows and assured 
of their rebirth iu tho Pure Land of Arnida, when they have 
a feeling of complete relaxation and indescribablo happiness.” 

Therefore, according to this Tariki mystic, “to believe 
truly, means absolutely to rely ou Amida, or to cmbraco him 
unreservedly and unconditionally, or to abandon all thought of 
selfhood and self-assertion. More technically expressed, “to 
believe is not to have a shadow of doubt concerning the Original 
Vows of Amida in which he most definitely assures us of our 
rebirth in his Laud of Eternal Bliss. This assurance beiug 
absolute, Amida does not lay down any conditions, nor do?s 
ho expect of us any self-sacrificing and merit-accumulatiug 
practice. For where faith is once established, our life will be 
entirely at Amida’s disposal. It is like giving up all our 
possessions in his hand which distributes them iu the way ho 
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thinks best. We receive from him what wo need, and we are 
perfectly satisfied with him as well as with ourselves. Hero 
lies the ultiraato signification of Tariki faith.” 

Theologically, Christian faith and tho Tariki socm to be 
irreconcilably opposed, but psychologically I am inclined to 
think that tho Tariki Buddhist will not hesitate to accept 
whole-heartedly everything that is quoted below from one of the 
sermons delivered by tho German mystic, Gerhard Torsteogon. 
Evou tho terminology may not stand in the way. “ Placo no 
confidonco whatever,” says Torsteogen, “ in your own hearts, 
your courage, your strength, your light, your virtues, or your 
faithfulness; but, like myself, bo as little children who must 
perish without a mother's caro. All that is our own is worthless, 
aud everything elso is free grace, for which wo must every 
inomout wait aud recoivo. But we can never trust too muoli 
to our gracious Redooraor; to Him, tho most miserable may 
approach on tho footing of freo graco, cordially sock His favour 
and friendship, pray to Him without ceasing, filially dopond 
upon Him, aud thou boldly venture all upon Him. Oh, Ho is 
faithful, and will perform that in us and through us which 
neither wo nor any othor mortal would bo able of himself to 
accomplish.” 

The Tariki devotees thus como to Amida not only with 
their foeliug of absolute dependence but with all their troubles, 
passions, aud moral imperfections wliatover they may bo. They 
have thrown themselves down, body and soul, at tho feet of 
their Lord, with tho most unselfish faith that Amida will dispose 
of them iu whichever way ho likes. They accept everything 
aud anything from Amida. According to Shinran, tho founder 
of the Tariki School, he is willing oven to go to Naraka because 
of liis faith in Amida. Affirmation, “Everlasting Yea,” marks 
the life of the Tariki followers. 

This “Yes” attitude towards the world, accepting every¬ 
thing, good or bad, pleasant or painful, and viewing life sub 
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specie (zternitalis, is one of the characteristics of all genuine 
mystics, and we read the same general attitude of mind in the 
sayings of Shichiri, who has this: “To hear the call of 
Amida, or believe in his Original Vows, ultimately comes to 
utter this one word, ‘Yes,’ in response. Don't say ‘but,’ and 
get away from the embrace of merciful Amida.” Again, “ To 
trust or to place reliance upon the Original Vows of Amida 
means to understand or to nod assent to wliat is given to you, 
—and this without any thinking or reflection or deliberation. 
As soon as you hear the call, you respond at once, saying, 
‘Yes, I come.’ In the teaching of Taxiki, nothing moro is 
needed, for we just let the Original Vows work by themselves.” 
“ It is like the moon reflected in tho tub. When we try to 
take hold of it, tho harder we try the moro turbulent grows 
tho water and the moro disturbed the shadow. But by letting 
them alone, tho full moon serenely shines on the water. Just 
so, when wo are too anxious to feel joyful, this defeats its own 
end. Better have no such anxieties, but simply believe in tho 
efficacy of the Original Vows, and all that is needed for your 
happiness will follow by itself.” 

Zen is generally regarded as the Jiriki end (“ self-power ”) 
of Buddhism, standing in diagonal opposition to the Tariki. 
But extremes meet, for Zen is ono with Shin in saying “ yes,” 
“ yes,” in response to the kaleidoscopic changes of tho objective 
world. When Ilui-chuug, the National Master of Nan-yang (j£j 
called his attendant, the latter responded. When 
this was repeated three times without tho disciple’s awakening 
to the knowledge of Zen, said the master: “Until now I 
thought I was not worthy of you, but I find that you have not 
been worthy of me all this time.” Tliis may souud unintelligible 
as it stands, but wliat Zen wants us to see here is to have u3 
realise the “ yes ” attitude of mind in its simplest and most 
original type. There is however a difference metaphysically 
between Zen and Shin in this respect. While Shin regards tho 
one who responds to the call of Amida and says “Yes” un- 
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conditionally, as Amida himself in you, that is, The Other 
standing in opposition to “ I ”; Zen merges tho “ I ” in The 
Other, and this synthetic merging forms tho basis for the Zen 
psychology of affirmation. In Zen this consciousness of identifi¬ 
cation is read in terms of tho enlightened “ I ”, whereas in Shiu 
The Othor always stands out prominently and tho “ I ” is 
considered to have boon embraced in tho wholeness of The Other. 
Zen is therefore richer in tho iutcllootual elements and Shin in 
tho affective or emotional. Isolation is one of tho features of 
Zen, and sociability of Shiu. 

Tho doctrino of identification which is characteristic of all 
schools of Buddhism as distinguished from Christianity is also 
taught by tho Shin mystic: “ When tho founder tolls us to 
place reliauco upon Araida, it means to make his power my 
own. It is liko a child being earned on the back of its paront. 
Tho strongth of tho latter is the strength of tho former.” 
" When wo speak of Amida and sentient boiuga, they appear 
to bo difforont one from the other; but when in ono thought 
boings aro thrown into tho firo of moroy, they aro ono oven 
with Amida himself. Like a piece of live charcoal, firo is 
oharcoal and charcoal is firo, tnoy oanuot bo separated.” Further, 
writes tho Shin mystic, Shichiri, “If I say I havo sins of one 
thousand kulpas, there is Amida on tho othor side with merits 
of ton thousand k&lpas. But when all is told, these imperfections, 
these merits,—they both belong to Amida as well as to myself. 
When wo understand this, wo realise the stuto of absolute 
froedora. In a poor family, there is but ono coat for both 
father and son.” Again, “ it is liko throwing a handful of 
snow into boiling water, no traco of it will be visible in tho 
cauldron. Let all the faith, (ill tho joy, all the Nembutsu, 
that you can find in your heart be thrown into the pot of the 
Original Vows, and you will find yourself in one water of 
identification.” 

We must not however forget that with the Shin devotees 
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this one water of identification is always described in terms of 
Tlie Other and not “I.” “ Look into the tub filled with water: 
how deep it looks! and how gleaming is the crystal at the 
bottom! But, halt, do not rush to the conclusion, as in the 
other schools of Buddhism, tliat the Buddha-Nature is in mo, 
that Amida is an idealistic creation, and that the Pure Laud 
lies nowhere else but in my Mind. But really thero is no 
depth in the tub-water, the depth is the reflection of the sky; 
there is no crystal at the bottom of the tub, it is the shadow 
of the moon which shines far above. Therefore, says the founder 
of the Shin faith: The water looks deep because of the 
unfathoraability of Amida’s love, and the crystal sliiues because 
of the moonlight of his Buddha-Nature. I therefore tell you, 
Put your reliance upon Amida.” 

This putting everything upon the shoulders of Amida may 
seem to encourage moral irresponsibility and to create the habit 
of utter indifference to social welfare and advancement. But 
we must remember that roligion has its transcendental domain 
of activity where facts and events are judged and valued by a 
standard of its own. It docs uot teach mere passivity as we 
may superficially infer. For before one comes to the realisation 
of absolute dependence one has to go through much of inucr 
struggle; the Tariki realisation is never attained until the last 
straw of self-assertion is given up. Passivity marks the end of 
the utmost strenuosity and tension. 'Without the latter no Tjiriki 
experience will take place in anybody’s spiritual life. As the 
Egyptians would liavo it, “ the archer liittetli the target, partly 
by pulling, partly by letting go; the boatsman reacheth the 
landing, partly by pulling, partly by letting go.” There is some¬ 
thing in the mechanism of the human soul that cannot be worked 
by self-consciousness and critical philosophy. 

“ To be delivered does not mean to run after Amida while 
he flees away from you, but it means to pick up the drowning 
persons on to the boat and save them from death. When the 
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boatsraan says he will save you from being drowned, will you 
try to swim up to him by yourself ? Have you strength enough 
to do so? Understanding, as you do, how sure } r our death is 
and how merciful The Other is, why do you hesitate? The 
only tiling you may do in this case is to let your life-saver do 
whatever he knows best for your welfare. There is no need 
for you to look backward aud forward and to carry along such 
old stuff as Ncmbuteu or faith or joyful heart. As soon as you 
realise the destiny of your sinful existence and the infinite, 
unconditional love of The Other, be gone with the last traco 
of self-assertion in whatever form, and abandon yourself, heart 
and soul, at the feet of the saviour.” 

The giving up of everything of mine and the embracing 
of The Other unconditionally, is to be preceded by humiliation 
aud helplessness. Without the latter no salvation will be 
possible. Humiliation comes from the sense of unworthiness, 
and helplessuess is the consciousness of finitude and limitation. 
Being finite and limited on all sides aud in every way, we do 
not know how to get out of this, how to realise the state of 
freedom. When reflection turns upon the infinite perfectability 
of moral character, that is, on the impossibility of attaining to 
a state of self-perfection in which all sinfulness has been 
thoroughly purgated, we are placed at the last stage of despair 
and hopelessness. If The Other demanded, purity, perfection, 
and strength as the conditions of rebirth in the Pure Land, who 
on earth could ever hope for salvation? All is destined for 
Naraka, every one of us, and the world will be the valley of 
the utmost misery. Thus, we can see that the background of 
Tariki mysticism is deeply stained with blood and tears and 
that the doctrine of absolute passivity is heavily lined witli 
the ugly wounds of merciless self-criticism. “ Let go and you 
come up to the surface,” is the Japanese saying. Renunciation 
is however the last resort wo can come to and means so many 
vain efforts previously made for our own salvation. We clung 
to one tiling after another always connected with the “ I ”, we 
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could not renounce this last possession, we failed to come up to 
Amida all naked, all shorn of selfhood. The last possession 
was the hardest to give up. Riches, fame, honour, and worldly 
pleasures were abandoned, but the self-consciousness or self- 
conceit- that “ I ” have abandoned, that “ I ” have faith, still 
clings to us. As long as this “ I ” is still with us, wo canuot 
rise to the surface, we cannot be bom iu the Pure Land ; for 
wo are not yet in the state of absolute passivity, that is, 
perfectly ready to receive the Original Vows of Amida. The 
giving up which is the mystic’s ambition is by no means an 
easy task. J3xit when this once takes placo in its liveliest form, 
the infinito light of Amida fills up the darkest comers of our 
minds, and all the imperfections, weaknesses, and turbulences 
turn into so many rays of the Infinite Light. “ When the 
stalks are burned, not only their form disappears but they turn 
into fire. So when the virtues of Amida fill us not only the 
stalks of our evil passions disappear, but they are transformed 
into virtues- In the Psalms we read : As the more ice produces 
the more water, so do the more karma-hindrances tho more 
virtues. This is because Amida’s virtues arc boundless and 
know no hindrances.” 

Renunciation is effected when we make a sudden turn in 
the course of march which has come to its end. Believing 
that the thing we seek lies in a certain direction, we make 
steady efforts towards it; wo come to the terminus, there is 
no way to go further, it is a blind alley, we beat against tho 
wall, when suddenly wo turn backward and lo ! there lies an 
open field with an ever-receding horizon and with nothing to 
hinder one’s froest movements. Tliis is the occasion when the 
Tariki mystic feels as if every piece of luggage he has been 
carrying was suddenly transferred on the shoulders of Amida. 
A monk came to a Zen master and asked, “ What would you 
say when I have nothing on my back ?” “ Throw it down ! ” 
said the master. “ But, sir, did I not say I cany nothing on 
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my back?” “If so,” roared the master, “carry it ou.” The 
monk was not yet free from selfhood, of his individual and 
self-assertive will, he was not walking in the open field 
empty-liaudcd. Even when ho said ho bad nothing on his back, 
his “I” was still at the tip of his shoulder, which was at 
once detected by the master’s trained eye. 

Shichiri writes : “ When Sheu-lsau a Zen adept of 

the T’ang dynasty, was one day sitting in his room ho saw a 
fly trying liard to pass tlirough the paper-screen. It buzzed 
and fluttered its little wings violently but to no purpose. Shen- 
tsan composed a poem ; 

‘Why Host thou not fly away through tho emply door? 

How so very strangely thy thought movoth! 

For n hundrod years thou nuiyost striko against tho 
old pnper-sorccn, 

But no tirao will ever como to thoo when thou o«v;t 
get tby hand through.’ 

The master horo means to say this: However self-confident a 
man may bo in his power to go ahead, it is in vain. It is 
best for him to turn backward where he will see an extensive 
field. Learning, memory, or intellect is of no help as far as 
salvation is concerned. Abandon the course of your Jiriki 
efforts and turn round to tho Tariki way where Amida awaits 
you with his Original Vows and infinite love.” 

Horo is a kind of Shin catecliism summing up tho gist of 
its teaching: 

“Q. What is the Shiu faith? 

“A. The oasiest of all faiths. You have been in it for 
the last ten years only that you are not conscious of it yourself. 

“ Q. What shall I do to have tho faith ? 

“A. Nothing much but to hear. 

“ Q. How shall I hear ? 

“A. Just as The Other wills. When you hoar a story¬ 
teller, you just hear him. All the labour is on his side. As 
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lie talks you bear him. There is no special way of hearing. 
When you have hoard, that is the timo when Narau-amida-butsu 
has entered into your heart. 

“ Q. If so, is just healing enough ? 

“A. Yes. 

“Q. Even then, I have fears as to my really hearing it: 
Did I hear or not ? Wliat shall I do with this ? 

“ A. That is not hearing but thinking. No thinking is 
needed here. Faith is awakened by hearing. Don’t be caught 
here. If you reflect and begin to ask yourself whether you 
have faith or not, you turn your back towards Ainida.” 

Part II 

The second section of this paper will consist of thirty-eight 
sayings by Kojun Shicliiri culled from Akanuma’s aforementioned 
work as well as from Ryotai Koidxurai’s compilation, whoso fifth 
edition appeared in 1920. While writing this paper the author 
has come into possession of another work on Shicliiri entitled, 
“Anecdotes and Sayings of Shichiri Wajo,” (-fc SL'ftUl Ti'fJ 
by Yesho Haraagucbi, in two volumes. It first appeared in 
1912 and is published by Kokyo-shoin (JHM&'df BS)i Kyoto. It 
saw its fifth edition last year. 

(1) According to the other schools of Buddhism, good is 
practicable only after the eradication of evil. This is like trying 
to dispel darkness first in order to let the light in. It is not 
so with us, followers of Tariki: if you havo some worldly 
occupations such as shop-keeping, etc., just begin saying the 
Nembutsu even with your mind busily engaged in the work. 
It is said that whero the dragon goes there follow clouds. 
With faith, with your thought directed towards the West, invoko 
the name of Amida with your mouth, and good actions will 
follow of themselves. You fail to hit the mark just because 
you try to catch the clouds instead of looking for the dragon 
itself. 
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(2) You cannot stop evil thoughts asserting themselves 
because they belong to the nature of common mortals. In the 
“ Sayings of Yokogawa ” we read that if wo recite the Nembutsu 
we shall be quite certain of our rebirth in the Pure Laud like 
the lotus blooming above the muddy water. The founder of 
our sect preaches that if we, instead of waiting vainly for the 
water to recede, start at once to wade through it, the water 
will recede by itself from under our own feet. Now when the 
heart is gladdened in the faith of Taiiki, thero are in it no 
waters of greed, anger, etc. 

(3) Dedicate your mouth to the Nembntsu. When you 
regard the mouth os belonging to yourself, it always tends to 
foster the cause of your fall into Naraka. 

(4) After enumerating the sins of common mortals, the 
reverend master said: It is thus that, in spite of our wish to 
attain the Pure Land, we find ourselves destined for Naraka. 
Therefore, let us realise that Naraka is, after all our efforts, 
our destination. As far as our ignorant past is concerned there 
is no help for it; but as we have now come to the realisation 
of our own situation, nothing is left for us but to ombrace 
the way of salvation; for herein lies the purport of the 
Original Vows. 

(5) There are some people who think that they understand 
what is meant by absolute devotion to the Nembutsu, but who 
are still doubtful as to their possession of the faith and inquiro 
within themselves whether they are really all right. To such 
I would say: Give up your self-inquisition and have your 
minds made up as to the inevitableness of your fates for Naraka. 
When you come to this decision, you will be serenor in mind 
ready to submit yourselves to the saviour’s will. To express 
the idea in a popular way, such people are like those wives 
whom their husbands do not seem to care for; they are in 
constant fear of being divorced. Being uncertain about Amida’s 
love, they are auxious to court his favour. This is becauso 
they have not yet altogether given up their selves. When we 
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know that Niraka is inevitable for common mortals filled with 
evil thoughts and passions, — and iu fact we all are such 
mortals, — there is nothing left for us but to bo cheerfully 
grateful for Amida’s promise of salvation. Whether we should 
be saved after or before our sins are expiated is the business 
of The Other and not ours. 

(6) What? Is it so hard for you to surrender yourself? 
For, you say, when my advice is literally observed, you cannot 
carry on your business. Well, if you cannot, why would you 
keep it tip ? “ If I don’t I shall starve to death,*’ you may 
say: well, but is it after all such a bad thing as you think, 
this dying? When I say this you may regard mo as inhuman 
and heartless, but is not your real aim to be reborn in tho 
Pure Land of Amida? If so, when you dio your wish is 
fulfilled. If this was not your original wish, what was it? 
What made you come here to listen to my sermons ? You are 
inconsistent. 

(7) Some peoplo are not quite sure of their state of faith. 
They seem to put their faith on the scale against Amida’s 
miraculous way of salvation, and try to weigh the latter with 
their own understanding; while salvation is altogether in the 
hands of The Other. To think that our attainment of the Pure 
Land Is conditioned by our understanding of Amida’s plans so 
that we cease to harbour any doubt as to the wonderful wisdom 
of the Buddha, — this is relying on the strength of our faith 
and setting Amida’s mercy away from us. When his mercy is 
not taken into our own hearts and we only ask whether our 
doubt is cleared and faith Is gained, this faith becomes a thing 
apart from mercy and the one is set against the other. This 
we call a state of confusion. 

(8) The great Original Yows of Amida are his Will, and 
the ten powers and four fearlessnesses are his Virtues. Both 
cause and effect are sealed up iu tho one name of Amida. A 
paper parcel superscribed as containing one thousand yen may 
consist, when counted in detail, of so many ten-sen notes and 
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so many fifty-sen notes, but all tlie same the total is one 
thousand yon. Whothor wo know the contents in detail or not, 
we are the owner of the one thousand yen as we have the parcel 
in our hands. Similarly, in whichever way we may embrace 
Amida, whether knowingly or unknowingly as to his Original 
Vows and manifold Virtues, wc are, as soon as we accept him. 
the master of Namu-amida-butsu. So says Bennyo, “ One is 
the master of Namu-amida-butsu when ono accepts Amida.” 
When his uarae resounds in your mind you have faith, and 
when it is expressed on your lips it is the Nembutsu. Oh, how 
grateful I feel for the grace of Amida! the Pure Land is 
drawing nigh day by day! 

(9) In case we are depending on others, for instance, if 
wo are working as servants we must first win tlie confidence 
of the master by showing our loyalty; for otherwise wo can 
never servo him for any length of time. When a poor man 
wants to borrow money from a rich man he must prove first 
how honest ho is; for otherwise the latter will never have 
enough confidence in the debtor. Tiro faithfulness of the debtor 
must be recognised by the creditor. So in the other sects of 
Buddhism people are encouraged to rely on their own sincere 
desire to be saved, which they would have Amida accept for 
the price of his grace. But “ reliance ” or “ dependence ” is 
differently understood in the teaching of Tariki. The feeling 
of dependence the child has for its mother has not been bought 
by its own filiality. When the sincerely-loving heart of the 
parent is taken into its own little heart and when these hearts 
are made into one heart, the child is truly said to be filial. 
“ Think of your parents with even half as much of the love as 
is entertained for yourself by the parental hearts,” — so goes 
the old saying. If you had even one-tenth of such love, you 
would be the most filial child in the world. In like manner 
wc can’t come to Amida and ask him to accept us as tho reward 
of our sincere desire to be saved. [From Amida’s infinite point 
of view our sincerity is not worth being taken notice of by 
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liira.] What we can do is to accept liis own sincere desire to 
save us and rest assured of the fulfilment of his Vows. This 
is the adamantine faith of Tariki. 

(10) You say that you never count on the Nembutsu as 
the efficient cause of your rebirth in tho Pure Land because 
it is only the expression of your grateful heart, but you feel 
uneasy when you find that you do not say it well. As long as 
an old lady has a stick in her hand she may not be conscious 
of its utility, but sho would feel unsteady with her feet if she 
should leave it altogether. In like manner while you can say 
the Nembutsu you feel all right, but as soou as your Nembutsu 
becomes rarer you are uneasy. Then you come to think that 
the Nembutsu has nothing to do with your rebirth in tho Pure 
Land. So far so good, but still feeling that faith is somehow 
necessary you try firmly to take hold of it after all. While 
getting out of a boat one sometimes falls into water because 
one kicks off tho boat in the effort to jump over to the bank. 
You fall into tho fault of self-power because you jump at faith 
just as you let go the Nembutsu. Viewed in this light, this 
is also a sort of self-power, a self-power of mind if not of 
mouth. If you say that tho Nembutsu is not the efficient cause 
of rebirth in the Pure Land, why should you not advance 
another step in your way and also quit the faith itself ? Then 
there will bo but one mercy of the Buddha that works, and 
indeed there is nothing to surpass this state of mind. 

(11) Referring to children tho reverend master said, 
“ Carried on tho back of Amida as they are on the mother’s, 
even the wanton, capricious ones will attain the Pure Laud.” 

(12) “To hear” is the wholo thing in tho teaching of 
Tariki. Says the sutra, “Hear the name of Amida!” Tho 
Buddha, let us observe, does not tell us to think, for hearing 
is believing and not thinking. How do we hear then? No 
special contrivance is needed; iu th i nking we may need some 
method to go along, but hearing is just to receive what is 
given, and there is no deliberation here. 
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(13) We should live iu tliis world as in a branch office 
of the Pure Land. 

(14) Wo feel serene in mind, not because wo are assured 
of attaining the Pure Land, but bccauso we believe the words 
of Amid a who promises to embrace us, to save us in his love. 

(15) When holes arc stopped in tho broken paper screen, 
no draught will pass through: wlion we say the Ncmbutsu 
continually with our mouth, no evil language will have chance 
to be uttered. Be therefore watchful. 

(1G) Wo read in the sutra, “It is ten kalpas now since 
tho Enlightenment of Bliikshu Dharmakara.” This means that 
family-fortune of father and children is merged in one; that 
is to say, the merits of Amida are now those of all sentient 
beings and the sins of all sentient beings are those of Amida. 
Here lies the uniqueness of the Enlightenment of Amida which 
distinguishes itself from Enlightenment attained by other Bud¬ 
dhas. According to tho latter, thousands of virtues aud merits 
are tho sole possessions of the Buddhas themselves, whereas we 
poor creatures are altogether mcritloss. There are therefore iu 
this case two independent family legacies ; the one rich in endow¬ 
ments and the other next to nothing : while in the Enlightcnmont 
of Amida all is merged in one, for in him there is the virtue 
of perfect interpenetration. When bundles of hemp are burned, 
not only their original shape is transformed, but they all turn into 
fire. In like manner, when the merits of Amida enter into our 
hearts and fill them up, not only the evil passions we have 
are consumed like bundles of hemp, but they themselves turn 
into merits. We read in the Wasan: “ Tho greater the ob¬ 
stacles the greater the merits just as there is more water iu 
more ice. The merits of Amida know no boundaries. 

(17) The lamp itself has no light until it is lighted, it 
sliines out only when a light is put in. As Amida is in 
possession of this light of virtue, eighty-four thousand rays 
sluue out of liira ; broadly speaking, his light knows no impedi¬ 
ments and fills all the ten quarters. “ Long have I been in 
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possession in myself of tho Original Vows made by the other 
power and also their fulfilment! and yet how vainly I have 
wandered about deceived by the self-power’s tenacious hold on 
me!” Again, “There is in the light of the Buddha of Unimpeded 
Light the light of purity, joy, and wisdom, and its miraculous 
virtues are benefiting all beings in the ten quarters.” Again, 
“As this is the teaching of Amida who turns all his merits 
towards the salvation of all being3, his virtues fill tlio ten 
quarters.” It is thus evident that Araida is surcharging us 
with his merits. 

(18) Certain Tariki followers imagine that as Amida 
attained his Enlightenment ten kalpas ago which determined 
the status of sentient beings as ultimately destined for the 
Pino Laud, all that they have to do on their part for salvation 
is but to remember the fact of Amida’s Enlightenment, and 
that as to their understanding of the meaning of Tariki nothing 
is needed, for the remembrance is enough. This however is 
not the orthodox teaching. If wo have no inner sense of 
acceptance as to Amida’s infinite grace, it is liko listening to 
the sound of rice-pounding at the next-door neighbour’s which 
will never appease our own feeling of hunger. The ancient 
saying is, “ A distant water cannot put out a near lire.” A man 
comes into town from a faraway frontier district; while staying 
in an inn, fire breaks out in the neighbourhood and confusion 
ensues. The traveller quietly remarks : “ Iu my country there 
is a big river running in front of my house, aud there is a 
great water-fall beliind, besides the canals are open on all 
sides: you need not be afraid of the fire’s getting ahead of 
you.” But all the waters thousands of miles away will not 
extinguish the fire at hand. The inn is reduced to ashes in no 
time. You may imagine that in your native country of Amida’s 
Enlightenment there securely lies the assurance of your rebirth 
in the Pure Land ten kalpas ago and also that there runs the 
great river of oneness in whicli are merged subject and object, 
Buddha and sentient beings; and you may nonchalantly say 
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that you have no fear for hcll-firc: but inasmuch as you have 
no inner sense of absolute dependence your house is sure to be 
consumed by the flames. 

(19) Such old Chinese remedies as kakkouto (arrowroot 
infusion) may do us neither harm nor good, but with a strong 
effective medicine there is something wo may Call toxic after¬ 
effect. The grace of Amida as is taught by tho other-power 
school is so vast and overwhelming that its recipients may turn into 
antinomians. This is the danger one has to be on guard against. 
Such Tariki followers are inferior to the Jiriki, who cherish a 
feeling of compunction even in innocently destroying the life 
of an ant. Whatever tlic Buddha-Dliarma may teach, we as 
human beings ought to have a certain amount of conscience 
and tho feeling of compassion; whon these are missing, there 
will be no choice between ourselves and tho lower animals. 

. (20) .Some say that Buddhism is pessimism and does not 
produce beneficial results on our lives. But could Buddhists 
be induced to love this world so full of evils ? If they were 
addicted to sak£-drinking, a life of wanton pleasures, an insatiable 
thirst for fame and gain, how would they over be expected to 
see into the true signification of this life? As they are 
detached from all these evils, they really kuow how to benefit 
the world. Since olden days there has been no one who truly 
worked for our welfare by leadiug a life of dissipation. 

(21) The lower grow the mountains as the further we 
recede from them, but the nearor we approach tho higher they 
arc: so with the grace of Amida. 

(22) When they are told this: “ If you are going to 

take refuge in the teaching of Tariki, you must refrain from 
committing evil deeds such as dri nkin g, smoking, etc.,” they 
are apt to hesitate. Well, let them drink then, let them 
wander away from the ordinary moral walks, if they are 
positively so inclined: but let them at the same time only 
believe in Amida, believe in the Original Yows of the Buddha. 
When the faith gradually takes possession of their hearts, they 
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will naturally cease from evil doings. Through the grace of 
Amida fcheir lives will be made easier and happier. 

(23) Knowledge is good, its spread is something we have 
to be grateful for. But it is like fire or water without which we 
cannot live even for a day. But what a terrible thing fire is 
and water too, when we fail to rnako good u : e of them 1 How 
mauy human lives and how much property, we cannot begin 
to estimate, were lost in fire and flood ! In proportion to its 
importance to life, knowledge is to bo most cautiously handled. 
Especially in the understanding of Tariki faith knowledge 
proves to bo a great hindrance. 

(24) Knowledge is the outcome of reasoning and knows no 
limits: faith is the truth of personality. Faith and knowledge 
are not to be confused. 

(25) Knowledge grows as we reason, but love stands 
outside of reasoning. In the education of children the mother 
ought to know how to reason about their future welfare and 
not to give way to her momentary sentiment. Love is the 
string tliat binds the two. 

(26) Amida holds in his hands both love and knowledge 
for the salvation of sentient beings. So we read: “ In the 
depths of Amida’s love there lies his wisdom beyond calculation.” 
“ Namu-amida-butsu ” signifies the union of love and wisdom 
and is tiio free gift of Amida to us sentient beings. 

(27) Doubt Is impossible when our salvation by Amida 
is so positivo; and when salvation is so positive we cannot but 
help sayiug the Nerabut.su. 

(28) Accord ug to the Tariki teackiug, all that wo sentient 
beings have to do ia the way of salvation is to accept and 
believe. Have yon ever seen a puppet-show ? The marionettes 
are worked from behind, somebody is pulliug the strings. 
Wo are all likewise moviug through the absolute power of 
Amida. 

(29) While Amida’s Original Vows are meant universally 
for the salvation of all sentient beings in the ten quarters, we 
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may not experience real joy if we are to receive only portions 
of Amida’s grace as oar shares. According to S hinr an, Araida’s 
meditation for five kalpas was only for liis own sake, for himself 
alone; why thou should not each of us tako the whole share 
of Amida’s grace upon himself? There is but one sun in the 
world, yet wherever wo move does it not follow each of us? 

(30) “To return to the great treasure-ocean of merits” 
menus throwing oneself into it, that is, throwing oneself into 
a mass of wisdom, into the midst of Light. 

I read somewhere a fiue story about a rabbit. As it ran 
into a Loath of scouring rush (tokusa), the hunter followed it 
but could not find any trace of the animal. When he closol}' 
searched for it, he noticed that it has been rubbed off by the 
rush into a nonentity. In a similar way when we throw our¬ 
selves into the Light of Amida, all the evil karma and evil 
thoughts we may be in possession of altogether disappear. 
When flakes of snow fall into the boiling water they all at 
once molt away. When we have returned into the great ocean 
of Merits, that is, when we have thrown ourselves into the 
midst of Light and Wisdom, nothing of evil deeds and thoughts 
will be left behind. Tiiiuk of it, O you, my brethren in faith, 
while enlightenment is impossible for us unless we roach the 
forty-first grade, or realise the first stage, we common mortals 
possessed of ignorance are now firmly established in the faith 
thit we are to be born in the Pure Land of Amida when we 
have thrown ourselves into his Light where the boiling water 
of Wisdom melts all our evil karma and evil thought without 
even leaving a trace of them. This being proved, have wo not 
every cause to be joyous? 

(31) We are told to believe deeply iu the mercy of Amida, 
but if you are too concerned with your state of mind the very 
mercy of Amida may prove to be a hindrance to the growth 
of your faith. If you strive to grow in faith thinking this 
must be accomplished for your salvation, the very effort will 
smother it. For faith means unconditionally to submit oneself 
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to The Other, and the straining is the outcome of self-power; 
the heavier you step the deeper you go into tho mud of self¬ 
power, and the further you stand away from other-power. In 
this case a step forward means a step backward, and when you 
think you are deep in it, that is the very time you are receding 
from Amida. 

(32) “ To have faith ” means not to have any doubt about 
tho Original Vows of Amida; when there is not the least 
shadow of doubt about the Yows, otlior things will take care 
of themselves. 

(33) The principle of tho Tariki teaching is: “ Just ask 
and you will bo saved,” and not “ You do this and slavation 
will be its reward.” Nothiug is imposed upon you as tho price 
of salvation. When you givo sweets to your children you do 
not tell them to do this or that, you simply givo them away, 
nothing is expected of them, for it is a free gift. With Amida, 
his gift has no conditions attached to it. Let your mortal 
weaknesses remain what they are, aud be absorbed in tho 
infinite grace of Amida. 

(34) Sak£ cannot be poured into an overturned cup, but 
when it stands in its natural position, anybody can pour sake 
into it and as fully as it can hold. Therefarc, have the cup 
of your heart upright ready to receive, and hear; it will 
surely be filled with Amida’s mercy. 

(35) There are some people who have heard of the 
Original Yows and say that they believe in them, but somehow 
they feel uneasy wheu they think of their last moments. They 
are like those who feeling dizzy at the surging billows are not 
at all sure of their safely sailing over the ocean. If they arc 
too frightened at tho evil passions that are stirring in their 
hearts, which they think will assuredly interfere with their 
ultimate salvation, there will be no end to their vexations. 
Look at the spacious boat instead of the billows; for tho boat 
is large enough aud safe enough for every one of us, however 
sinful and numerous we are, and there will bo no feeling of 
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uneasiness left in us. When you think of the mighty power 
of Amida, you cannot have any fear as to your salvation. 

(36) We must pay fair prices for things that belong to 
others. But whoa they are our own parent’s they are justly 
ours too and wo do not have to pay for them. This is because 
of the parental love that wc are allowed to inherit all that 
belongs to him regardless of our mental capacities. So with 
Amida, ho bestows upon us freely all that he has, — and here 
is the secret of the Tariki teaching. 

(37) There are two ways to got rid of illusions and bo 
enlightened. The one way is to accumulate our own merits 
and thereby gain enlightenment. Tho other way is to gain 
onlightenment depending upon the promise of the Original Vows 
of Amida; we aro then admitted to the Pure Land, not indeed 
on account of our own wisdom or merit, but sololy through 
the grace of The Other, who is the father of all beings. When 
we seek the Pure Land, we feel uneasy reflecting on our moral 
imperfections and the lack of a yielding, believing heart. But 
this is a state of mind not in accord with the spirit of Tariki, 
for our attitude here is that of the one who would receive things 
from strangers and not from his own parent. As we followers of Tari¬ 
ki are all naked with no outward vestments such as virtues or mer¬ 
its, wo jump right into the water of the Original Vows of Amida 
where good men do not stand out any higher than wicked ones ; for 
Amida’s grace makes no preference between the two sots of beings. 

(38) According to the old Chinese legend, the jelly-fish 
has no eye and relics upon the crab for its sight. Supposing 
this true, we are all like the jelly-fish, for we have no wisdom- 
eye to see through the triple world; and it is only when we 
aro given Amida’s own Light of Wisdom that we are really 
relieved of worry and can see the truth as tho oue who is 
destined for the Pure Land. 


Daisetsu Teitaro Suzuki 



PROFESSOR RUDOLF OTTO 
ON ZEN BUDDHISM 


Professor Rudolf Otto, of Marburg, is the author of Das IIcUvjc, whoso 
English translation entitled, The Idea of the Holy, appeared recently. Not 
satisfied with scholarly aohiovomonts he is ono of tho aotivo workers in tho 
movement of n world's religious union. His view on Zon as a special form of 
Japanese Buddhism was published in tho soclnd roport of tho said movement 
Tho article is moro or loss a recapitulation of Professor Suzuki's paper ou Zen in 
one of tho previous numbers of the Eastern Buddhist, but as it ojxuo* filtered 
through tho brains of such a soholnrly author, it is reproduced hero in an 
English translation for tho perusal of tho roulcrs of the present magazino. 

PbajHa. 

r7EN, Sanskrit Dliyuna, is the name of a great school of Chiucso- 
Japanese Buddhism whose foremost saint is Bodhidlmrma. 
Its peculiar form, which is still living in Japiu, was given 
to it by the Chinese master Hyakujo, circa a. d. 800. The 
grouud of the teaching upon which it rests is Mnhayana. 
And so are its ceremonies, its myth, its pautlieon (if it is 
permitted at all to apply such a distorted expression to the 
Mahayana). The solemnity of the Numinous that in general 
lies over Buddhist ceremonies and over the conduct of the 
better monk is also in keeping with their wonderful temples, 
halls, religious paintings, acts of worship, and personal conduct. 
In distinction from tho great principal school of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism, the Shin-Shu, which is essentially personal in nature and 
which seeks salvation in personal faith in the saving groco of 
the personal Amida Buddha, the Zen followers are mystics. 
They are at the same time practical mystics; for like Benedict 
they couple ora and labora , like the Benedictines they arj 
tillers of the soil, men of practical labour, or, according to 
talent, men of creative art in sublime works of painting or 
sculpture. “ He who does not work shall not eat ”•—was the 
motto of Hyakujo. Yet all that is not their essential eharac- 
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teristic. I asked a venerable abbot in a fiuo quiet abbcj' in 
Tokyo the question : “ Wliat is the basic idea of Zen ? ” Since 
ho was wedged in by this question, he was obliged to answer 
with an idea. He said : “ We bolievo that Sarasara and Nir¬ 
vana do not differ, but that they are same. And that every 
one should find the Buddha-lieart in his own heart.” But in 
truth this is also not the chief thing; for it is still “ said 
still “doctrine,” still transmitted. Tho maiu point in Zen, 
however, is not a basic idea, but an experience, wiiich shuns 
not only concepts, but even the idea itself. Zen reveals its 
nature in tho following instances in which its artists liavo drawn 
without words before our eyes in an incomparably impressive 
manner by mien, gesture, bearing, facial and bodily expression. 

1. One must form here first of all a picture of Bodlii- 
dharma himself, the prodigiously heavy man who “ sits beforo 
a wall ten years in silence,” in concentrated, nay, in conglo¬ 
bate forco of inner tension like a highly charged Leyden jar, 
the large eyes almost pushed out of his head by the inner 
compression, boring their way into the problem, eyes of an 
exorcist who wishes to conjure up a demon, or a God to staud 
before him in order that he shall roveal and deliver up hi3 
secret. What he is gazing at, W'hat ho wishes to compel, who 
could say ? But that it is something monstrous, that it is the 
monstrous itself, that is revealed in his features. And the 
great pictures of Bodhidharma are therefore quite monstrous 
in evory nuance of the term as I suggested on page 51 of ray 
book, Das Heilige. That this seated person seeks a something, 
which matters above everything, compared with which all things 
are viewed with unconcern, a something in word such as only 
the Numinous itself has, springs directly to the mind. And 
whoever loses himself entirely in this picture, to him must come 
the light terror in the presence of the thing which is mirrored 
in these eyes, in this collectedness. 

2. At the same time this collectedness is nothing less 
than a self-scrutinising, than a self-mking or tho willing 
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to find the self. And the final discovery is, God knows, not 
the product of one’s own cleverness, or of one’s own doing. And 
the emancipation which is connected with the discovery is the 
farthest conceivable from the so-called sclf-cmancipation. The as¬ 
surances of many expounders of Buddhism who consider that 
the superiority of Buddhism lies in its teaching of self-eman¬ 
cipation aro miles astray. This discovery is a fin’ll cracking, 
a final breaking which comes to one simply as an altogether 
mystical fact, a fact which however cannot be made by anything. 
It either gives itself, or withholds itself. No man can make, produce, 
or find it himself. One can hardly characterise it as “ Grace,” 
for to “ Grace ” belongs a “ Gracious One. ” But it is related 
to grace, in so far as by grace and the experience of grace 
the utterly wonderful mystery is meant. It is the using of the 
“ celestial eye ” and more fittingly comparable to an entering 
charm than to an emancipation of self. 

3. What is the content of the discovery? The lips of 
those experiencing it aro firmly scaled. And so it must be, for 
if tiiis school has a dogma, it is that of the inconceivability 
and complete ineffability of the “ thing itself. It is the Truth 
which has bearing upon all things, which transmutes life in a 
trice, and which gives a hitherto unseen, misunderstood sense 
to the existence of himself and of the world. It is accom¬ 
panied by the most intense heightening of the emotions, and 
boundless joy. It is linked with a continuous “ study of the 
Inconceivable.” This study, however, is nothing intellectual, 
but an indescribable, ever deeper penetration into the discovered 
truth of Zen. It streams out into the daily conduct, and illu¬ 
mines the faces of those experiencing it. It engenders readi¬ 
ness to serve, for the meaning of life is service for salvation 
of all feeling creatures. It is revealed in an oft-repeated four¬ 
fold vow: 

“How innumcmblo sentient being* nro, I vow to save them nil; 

How inexhaustible our ovil passions nre, I vow to exterminate thorn: 
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How imraensu ruble the Holy Doctrines ore, I vow to study them; 

• How innccessible the jioth of Buddhn is, I vow to attain it." 

It stretches the mind to the highest ideal, but it enjoins 
renunciation of all personal fame, and inculcates willing 
humility: “Let one’s ideal rise as high as the crown of 
Vairocana (the highest of tho Buddhas), while his life may be 
so full of humility as to make him prostrate before a baby’s 
feet.” 

All self-discipline, however, and all actions for others are 
without compulsion, and “ without recompense, ” unconscious 
of oneself, without cmpliasising the things and without merit 
for oneself. 

“ The bamboo Shadows are sweeping tho staiw. 

But no dost is stirred: 

Tho moonlight penetrates deep into tho bottom of tho pjol. 

But no trikoo is loft in tho wator.” 

Samsara itself is now Nirvana. The feverish quest for a 
goal of salvation beyond being comes to an end. For the 
object of the quest is found iu being itself and in union with 
it. This world of migration, otherwise a heap of sorrow and 
evil, is itself tho blissful Buddha-sphoro; it scintillates in 
transparent mystical beauty and depth, just as the inspired 
brush of this artist reproduces it with unparalleled impressive¬ 
ness. It treats with equal disdain all book-learning and scholas¬ 
tic erudition. But it is a rare, deep, inner wisdom which finds 
expression in a laconic word, in a prompt maxim, in a concise 
verse, which only suggests. It is a truth which is not at nil 
that of everyday and which expresses itself best in its own 
peculiar way in contrast to everyday truth, namely, in its ap¬ 
parent loutishness when judged from the outside, by which, as 
in the case of Socrates, the deep spiritual import becomes 
doubly visible in its victory over an ugly or bizarre form or face. 
Such constantly depicted, painted figures are especially Han-shan 
(2&U|) »“d Shi-te (}§#) "'hose representation by Shubun seems 
to me to be the greatest physiognomical masterpiece of the world. 
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In no other place lias any one succeeded in making the per¬ 
fectly ridiculous, grotesque of a given external appearance dis¬ 
appear so entirely iuto nothing, and to make one forget it 
before the outbursting depth, and in this maimer to make felt 
the utter non-importance of all material or outer things compar¬ 
ed to the Iuner. And this quite in the laconic manner of Zeu 
itself, with a few strokes and blurs of the most marvellous 
India-ink. And it is at the same time like u the bamboo 
shadow which plays without stirring up the dust, ” that is, so 
indifferent to all outer effects and without ambiguity. .Some 
have wished to explain the Mahayana in their favourito way 
as “ a penetration of the Vedanta mysticism into Buddhism. ” 
One can learn, however, from the forms of Han-slian and Shi-tc, 
or also from the form of tho big-bellied one, of Pu-tai (yftj££), 
how wavy one must be of these assertions of smuggling. Such 
figures were simply unthinkable among tho pupils of Sankara. 
Aud their experience, however ineffable it is, is in tone utterly 
different from tho Brahman-Nirvana of the Vedanta. It is far 
more naive, more blissful, more thoroughly illumined, far richer 
in potentialities; it is not world-rejecting, but world-transfigur¬ 
ing. It is mysticism. But it shows that mysticism is not all 
one aud the same tiling, that mysticism is not a separate, self- 
existent category of being, but a something formal, namely tho 
coming to preponderate of the Irrational, wliich may take place 
in various ways and with widely differiug content. If one 
wishes analogies for figures like those named, they are offered 
most readily among the disciples of St. Francis, as Sant Egi- 
dio and Ginepro. The statement: “ Nirvana and Samsara arc 
the same, ” would constitute for Sankara an enormous abomi¬ 
nation . 

4. Iu a sudden flaring-up the new viewpoint enters. The 
content of the experience is utterly ineflable. For that reason 
it simply cannot be transmitted. It must arise iu all its 
originality in eacli and every person. Instantaneity and 
especially intransmissibility are the real dogmas of this peculiar 
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school. It is for this reason that painters over and again re¬ 
present Bodhidharma tearing up and throwing away the sutras, 
the sacred texts and the writings of the school. And yet 
there are masters and pupils. And this relationship is of the 
utmost importance. The pupil is not to be instructed in that 
which is incapable of being taught, but he is to be led as it 
were, or better shoved until intuition breaks in. That which 
helps him thereto is manifestly first of all the witnessing of 
the effects of experience which are listed in 3. In their union 
vividly experienced they must awaken a preparatory conception 
in the a priori of the receptive person, aud in that way pre¬ 
pare the breaking through. There are in addition drastic actions 
of an unusual pedagogy which must appear to us as mad, but 
which evidently attain their end with the disciple summoned. Su¬ 
zuki relates the seemingly very little enlightening story of the 
enlightenment of Hakuiu by his master Shoju. Hakuin considers 
himself already deeply versed in the Wisdom of Buddlia and 
parades his wisdom in front of his master. “ Stuff and non¬ 
sense ”—answers the master when he has finished. Hakuin 
vindicates himself. Thereupon the master boxes him many a 
time, throws him out of the house, so that he falls into tho 
mud, and scolds him: “ O you denizen of tho dark cavern ! ” 
Hakuin comes another time firmly resolved to bring ixis master 
to speech. This time the master throws him over tho veranda, 
and he falls to tho bottom of the stone wall. And while he 
is lying half-senseless below, the master lauglis scornfully 
down at him. Hakuin now wants to leave the master. Then 
as he is going about begging in the village, the miraculous 
happens: a trivial occurrence—as the glittering of the can in 
the case of Bdhme—gives the impulse which suddenly opens 
his eye to tho truth of Zen. Boundless joy overcomes him, 
and half beside himself he returns to his old master. Even 
before he has crossed the front gate, his master recognises him 
and beckons to him, saying : “ What good news do you bring ? 
Quick, quick ! Come right in.” Hakuin tells what he went 
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through, and the old master tenderly strokes him : “ Now yon 
have it; you have it now.” Lectures servo as other aids, the 
strangest lectures, I suppose, which were ever delivered to 
salvation-thirsting souls. Their laconic, sometimes literally 
monosyllabic, statements are not instructions. Tiiey are seera- 
ingly often quite nonsensical, but in reality they conceal a 
point which is only not wasted on such as have become ac¬ 
customed to this enigma-solving through previous training. 
They are rather a kind of edifying cuffs (knocks) for the soul 
in order to box it ideograramatically in a given direction. 
Imagine “ conversations ” like tliis ono between Ummon and Ins 
pupil: What is the (mental) sword of Ummon'?—Hung !—What 
is the one straight passage to Ummon ?—Most intimate !— 
Which one of the three Eayas of the Buddha is it that will 
sermonise ?—To the point!—What is the eye of the true Law ? 
—Everywhere 1—What is the way?—Forward !—How is it that 
without the parents' consent ono canuot be ordained ?—Shal¬ 
low !—I do not understand that.—Deep !—How do you have a 
seeiug eye in a question!—Blind. Or a sermon like the 
following: Ummon is sitting on the master’s seat. A monk 
comes and asks for an answer to questions. Ummon calls out 
aloud: “ O monks ! ” The monks all turned towards him. 
Then he arose and left the pulpit without a word. 

5. In quite paradoxical utterances, acts, or gestures the 
utter Irrational and even the quite paradoxical aro presented. 
It shows in an especially remarkable feature its paradoxical and 
at the same time its completely inner nature, which in the end 
is contrary to all outer appearance and ostentation. The ex¬ 
periencing of it should be and should remain entirely inner, 
which withdraws from the realm of the conscious, discursive, 
uttered into the deepest Inwardness. One should have the 
matter as completely within oneself as one has one’s health, of 
which one only becomes conscious when it has fled, and as one 
has one’s life within oneself, of which ono knows the least and 
says the least when it is the strongest and most lively. From 
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this spring the seemingly offensive statements of the masters* 
They do not want to hoar anything of the Buddlm or of Zen 
even. When these two have first come into consciousness, they 
are no longer possessed in their originality and genuineness. 
When one reasons about them, they aro no longer there. 

“ When tiio Soul speaks, then—alas 1—it is no longer the 
Soul which speaks.” Just as nobility which is conscious of its 
being noble is no longer nobility, so is Zen, when it speaks 
of itself, no longer Zen. Goso says to his disciple Yengo; 
“You aro all right, but you have a trifling fault.” Yengo'asks 
repeatedly what that fault is. Fiually the master says: 
“ You have altogether too much of Zen. ” Another monk 
asks him: “Why do you especially .hate talking about Zen”? 
—“ Because it turns one’s stomach, ” says the master. Ho is 
annoyed when one wishes to speak of tliat which cannot be 
spoken of, which can only be lived and possessed in tho sound¬ 
less depths. And from this attitude spring apparently impious 
actions, as when a master warms himsolf on a cold day by 
burning Buddha-images, or when conceptual objectifications of 
religion are spoken of contemptuously. As Rinzai says: “O 
you followers of Truth, if you encounter the Buddlia, slay 
him ; if you encounter the Patriarch, slay him.” And one day 
Uramou draws a line in tho sand with his staff, and says: 
“All the Buddhas as numberless as sauds are hero talking all 
kinds of nonsense.” Or another time : “ Outside in tho court¬ 
yard stand the Lord of Heaven and tho Buddha discoursing 
on Buddhism. What a noise they are making ! ”—But then 
the talk may on occasion swing completely around and proceed 
in quite another tone. The discourse may gently point out 
the still speech of the things about us, waiting until it becomes 
intelligible to the disciple himself. Just as one day Umraon 
is going to tho lecture hall when ho hears all at once the 
deep tone of the temple bell. He says: “ In such a wide, 
wide world, why do wo put our monkish robes on when the 
bell goes like this?” And Buddhist painting, especially, has 
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taken up such methods of instruction. For example, the last 
words of Uramon return directly painted in the picture, “Temple 
Bell at Evening. ” There is tho wide, wide world. Ono sees 
half disappearing the cloister. The accompanying strokes sug¬ 
gest tho ringing of tho boll, which one thinks ono hears. 
That is not nature-sentiment; that is Zen. And Zen is also 
the paradoxical of so many pictures which peoplo to-day would 
like to class as immature Oriental expressionism—those peculiar 
impressive landscapes on which a few flaws, at first glance 
almost completely undecipherable, like a Zen laconism, com¬ 
prising an entire microcosm and spiritualising it into an ideo¬ 
gram of the Ineffable-Intransmissible. Hero Nirvana becomes 
in fact visible in Samsara, and the Ono Buddha-heart as tho 
depth of things pulsates with such plainly audiblo beat that 
respiration halts. But both are too much “ said. ” 



THE RUINED TEMPLES OF KAMAKURA 

I 


O NE of the results of the earthquake disaster of 1923 in Jap in 
was the partial destruction of the ancient town of Kamakura 
and the demolition of numbers of temples and historical sites. 
The earthquake brought down many of those ancient slirines in 
a second just as if they were a pack of cards instead of massive 
weather-beaten old edifices which liad withstood the hand of 
time, some of them for centuries. Kamakura itself, wliicli was 
the seat of the Shoguns’ government in ancient days, and is in 
modem ones a smiling seaside town noted for its ancient sites, 
fared sadly from the ruthless shaking of that disastrous day. 
When most foreigners think of Kamakur.v, they remember the 
Daibutsu, the great image of the Buddha Amitabha. Pictures 
of this Buddha may be fouud all over the world. It is almost 
too well known to require description, for when the word Buddha 
is mentioned to the averago globe-trotter, it means the Daibutsu 
of Kamakura. But to the Japanese, Kamakura was famous not 
only for the beautiful statue of Amida but also for many 
other ancient relics of the past. All over the town and in its 
immediate environs were historic and interesting temples set in 
beautiful surroundings. Alas! many of these, although happily 
not all, are now no more or survive in a mutilated state, — an 
irreparable loss to the liistorian, the artist, and the religionist. 

Whilo the memory of those ancient fanes is still with me, 
I wish to recall them to those w*ho have seen them and remind 
those who havo not of all they meant to the history, art, and 
religion of Japan. 

First of all, the Daibutsu itself. Fortunately it still stands 
although it has sunk somewhat and is propped with stones and 
shows that even its massive bulk must have stood some shaking. 
Fire, flood, and earthquake each has tried to displaco the 
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serenity of this Buddha but iu vain. It still sits unmoved, 
calm, lo3t in meditation, symbol of the wisdom of the East. 
It stands in a charming retired grove about a mile from the 
railway station. Tradition has it that in 1195 A. D. Yoritomo, 
founder of the Shogunate form cf government in medieval Japan, 
whon taking part in the dedication of the restored temple of 
the Nara Daibutsu, desired to have a similar object of worship 
in his own capital of Kamakura. Ho died however before he 
was able to carry out the plan; but a lady of his court, 
Itano-no-Tsubone, together with a pious priest, Joko-Shonin, 
collected funds for the purpose, and in 1252 a largo wooden 
statue was sculptured, the head of which was eighty feet in 
circuit, and a stately tcraplo to enshrine it was built. But ten 
years later it was demolished by a great storm and it was then 
resolved to erect the Buddha in some more enduring material, 
so the present majestic statue was cast in bronze iu 1252 a. d. 
by the artist known as Ono Goroyomon. We know nothing 
more of this wonderful artist who lias given to the world the 
perfect statue of Amitabha Buddlia. Something, I am sure, of 
the Buddha’s serenity must have been a part of his own soul. 
The image was enclosed in a spacious temple which was twice 
destroyed by tidal waves, but the Buddha sat on serenely with 
downcast eyes and hands folded in meditation. Last year the 
adjoining temple was again destroyed. I like to think tliat a 
woman had the chief part in the erection of this grand statue. 
It was due to her efforts that funds were collected to built tho 
colossal figure, and this has not been forgotten; for behind the 
Daibutsu is a stone memorial to the lady Ita no Tsubono and 
flowers and incense are still offered to her spirit. 

No matter when one sees tho Daibutsu, in early morning, 
at high noon, iu the twilight, or by moonlight, it is always 
wonderful and impressive. What marks it most is the expression 
of serenity which it reflects. One may come to the Buddha 
sad or happy, calm or nervous, angry or filled with melancholy, 
yet the impression is the same. This Buddha touches the soul 
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with something of its own peace and serenity, and looking at 
its calm face and perfect repose of world-abstraction one is 
filled even if only for au instant with au admiration which is 
a combination of appreciation and love. 

Lafcadio Hearn felt this for ho writes: “ No matter how 
many photographs of the colossus you may have already seen, 
this first vision of the reality is an astonishment. The gentle¬ 
ness, the dreamy pissionlcssuess of those features — the immense 
repose of the whole figure — are full of beauty and charm. 
And contrary to all expectation, tho nearer you approach the 
giant Buddha, tho greater this charm becomes. You look up 
into tho solemnly beautiful face — into tho half-closed eyes 
that seem to watch you through their eyelids of bronze as 
gently as those of a child, and you feel that tho image typifies 
all that is tender and calm iu the Soul of tho East. Yet you 
fool also that only Japanese thought could have created it. 
Its beauty, its dignity, its perfect reposo reflect the higher life 
of tho race that imagined it; and, though doubtless inspired 
by some Indian model, as the treatment of tho hair and various 
symbolic marks reveal, tho art is Japanese.” 

Professor Chamberlain has said in his book, Tilings Japanese , 
“ Ho who has time should visit the Daibutsu repeatedly; for, 
like Niagara, like St. Peter’s, and several other of the greatest 
works of nature and art, it fails to produce its full effect on 
a first or even on a second visit; but the impression it produces 
grows on the beholder each time that he gazes afresh at tho 
calm, intellectual, passionless face, which seems to concentrate 
in itself the whole philosophy of Buddhism, — the triumph of 
mind over sense, of eternity over fleeting time, of the enduring 
majesty of Nirvana over the trivial prattle, tho transitory 
agitations of mundane existence.” According to John La Farge: 
“ Like all work done on archaic principles, the main accentua¬ 
tions are overstated, and saved in their relations by great 
subtleties in the large surfaces. It is emphatically modelled 
for a colossus; it is not a little made big, like our modem colossal 
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statues; it has always been big and would be so if reduced 
to life-size.” Speakiug of the Daibutsu as a colossus it might 
be well to remember its dimensions. Its height is forty-nine 
feet seven inches and its circumference ninety-sevon feet two 
inches. The length of its face is eight feet five inches and its 
width from ear to ear seventeen feet nine inches, the length 
of the car itself being six feet six inches. The circumference 
of the thumb is three feet. The eyes arc of pure gold and the 
silver boss on tho forehead weighs thirty pounds. The image, 
was not cast in a single sheet but mado of sheets of bronze 
cast separately, brazed together and finished off with a chisel. 

As I have said, in the old days a great temple encompassed 
it, but I wonder if much of its charm is not due to tho fact 
that it stands unfettered and unprotected in the open under the 
sky among tho pine trees. It thus makes one think of some 
great Arliat in India sitting in meditation in a lonely forest, 
absorbed in contemplation, yet there is no doubt tliat the Buddha 
would gain in impressiveness if it were in a more lonely place, 
in a vaster space, solemn rather than picturesque. In spite 
however of the rather circumscribed surroundings the coming 
and going of tourists and pilgrims, the tea-houses and the 
charm selliug booth beside it, iu spite of all these drawbacks, 
I say, the Buddha is perfect to the beholder in its representation 
of complete repose and pure peace. Here, it must be felt, is 
tho personification not only of Japanese beauty but the symbol 
of tho teachings of Buddhism, which give repose to the spirit 
and rest and peace to tho religious devotee. 

There is another great statue in Kamakura much revered 
by tho Japanese. It represents Kwannon, tho goddess of mercy. 
It is made of gilded lacquer over thirty feet high. It stands 
in the Hase temple. Unfortunately tho goddess is hidden 
behind a wooden door where it is so dark that in order to see 
the statue well tho attendant priest uses a lantern on a pulley 
so that one can see it only in sections. Tins is of course a 
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groat drawback and the beholder can only imagine how striking 
the golden goddess might bo were she in more fitting and 
lovely surroundings. Lafcadia Hearn, master of description, has 
spoken of the Kwanuon tlias: “ The old priest lights a lantern, 
and leads the way, through a low doorway on the left of the 
altar, into tho interior of the templo, into some very lofty 
darkness. I follow him cautiously awhile, discerning nothing 
whatever but the flicker of the lanfom; then wo halt before 
something which gleams. A moment, and my eyes, becoming 
more accustomed to tho darkness, begin to distinguish outlines; 
the gleaming object defines itself gradually as a Foot, an immense 
golden Foot, and I perceive the hem of a golden robe undulating 
over the instep. Now the other foot appears; the figure is 
certainly standing. I can perceive that wo arc in a narrow 
but also very lofty chamber, and that out of some mysterious 
blnckuess overhead ropes are dangling down into tho circle of 
lantern light illuminating the golden feet. The priest lights 
two m ;re lanterns, and suspends them upon hooks attached to 
a pair of pendant ropes about a yard apart; then ho pulls up 
both together slowly. More of the golden robe is revealed as 
tho lanterns ascend, swinging on their way; then tho outlines 
of two mighty knees; then the curving of columnar tliiglis 
under chiselled drapery, and, as with the still waving ascent 
of the lanterns the golden Vision towers ever higher through 
the gloom, expection intensifies. There is no sound but the 
sound of the invisible pulleys ovorhead, which squeak like bats. 
Now above the golden girdlo, the suggestion of a bosom. Then 
the glowing of the golden baud uplifted iu benediction. Then 
another golden hand holding a lotus. And at last a Face, golden, 
smiling witli eternal youth and infinite tenderness, the face of 
Kwanuon.” 

The temple which enshrines the Kw&nnon is picturesquely 
situated and being small and low escaped destruction by the 
earthquake. There is a belfry containing a fine bell, one of 
the three largest and finest in Kamakura. The boom from it 
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is clear and resonant like a great prayer breathed out to land 
and sea, and it is interesting to note that when it is sounded 
it is said that all influences of ill omen, all calamities and 
catastrophes cease and all prayers are granted. Pity then it 
did not strike at two minutes before noon of that fateful day, 
September 1, 1923. 

This temple of Kwannon is supposed to bo of very ancient 
date, but the present building was erected by Yosliimasa, the 
eighth Asliikaga Shogun who diod in 1492 at the time that 
Columbus discovered America. 

The following is the legend of the temple as related by 
Lafcadio Hearn. 

“In the reign of Emperor Gcusei, there lived in the 
province of Yamato a Buddhist priest, Tokudo Shouin, who 
had been in a previous birth Hoki Bosatsu, but had been reborn 
among common men to save .their souls. Now’ at that time in 
a valley in Yamato, Tokudo Sbonin walking by night saw a 
wonderful radiance; and going towards it, found that it caiuo 
from the trunk of a great fallen tree, a kusuuoki or cumphor-tree. 
A delicious perfume came from the tree, and the shining of it 
was like the shining of the moon. And by those signs Tokudo 
Shonin knew that the wood was holy; and he bethought him 
that he should have the statue of Kwannon carved from it. 
And he recited a sutra and repeated the Nembutsu praying for 
inspiration; and even wliile he prayed there came and stood 
before him an aged man and an aged woman; and these said 
to him, “ We know that your desire is to have the imago of 
Kwannon Sama carved from this tree with the help of the gods ; 
continue therefore to pray, aud wo shall carve the statue. ” 
And Tokudo Shonin did as they bado him; aud ho saw 
them easily split the vast trunk into two equal parts, and begin 
to carve each of the parts into an image. And ho saw them 
so labour for three days; and on the third day the work was 
done, — and he saw the two marvelous statues of Kwannon 
made perfect before him. And ho said to the strangers : “ Tell 
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me I pray you by wliat name yon a-o known.” Then the old 
mvi answered: “I am Kasuga Myo.'in.” And the woman 
answered : "I am called Ton-sho-ko Daijin; I am the Goddes 
of the Son.” And as they spoke both became transfigured and 
ascended to heaven and vanished from the sight of Tokudo 
Slionin. 

And tho Emperor hearing of these happenings sent his 
representative to Yamato to make offerings and to have a 
temple built. Also the great priest, Gyogi Bosatsu, came and 
consecrated the images and dedicated the templo which by 
order of the Emperor was built. And one of tho statues ho placed 
in tho temple enshrining it and commanding it: “Stay thou 
here always to save all living creatures!" But the other 
statue he cast into the sea, saying to it: “Go thou whithersoever 
it is best, to savo all tho living.” 

Now tho statue floated to Kamakura. And there arriving 
by night it shed a great radiance all about it as if thcro were 
suushiue upon tho sea; and the fisherman of Kamakura wore 
awakened by the great light; and they went out in boats, and 
founl the statue floating and brought it to shore. And the 
Emperor ordered it that a temple should be built for it, the 
temple culled Shin-Hase-dera, on the mountain called Kaiko san, 
at Kamakura. 

There is a famous Shinto shrine in Kamakura which is knowu 
to mo it tourists. Like the temples at Nikko and the Kasuga 
shrine at Nara, it is painted red and makes a charming picture 
in a frame of green pines and cryptomorias. This is the templo 
of tho god Hachiman. 

The stage building of the sacred dance and the great red 
colonade were demolished, but tho innor shrine standing at tho 
head of a long flight of steps is intact. The doves still hover 
about the shrine portal and fly down to eat the grain which 
visitors may buy, served in tiny plat©3. The picturesque approach 
to the slirinc has been partly spoiled by the loss of the big 
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drum bridge and other buildings. There remains tlio lotus 
pond which in August displays beautiful white and pink flowers, 
so closely associated with thoughts of Buddhism. When we 
see the pure aud graceful lotus flowers do we not think of the 
mystic phravso, “ Om rnani padme hum! ” (The jewel in the 
lotus) ? The aged icho (gingko) tree, said to bo over one 
thousand years old, is as stitely as ever. 

In former days there were many grand buildings in tho 
Buddhist style, the guardian gates of tho Ni-o, the belfry, the 
pagoda, the six-sided pavilion, the Gomado whore incense was 
constantly burned, the Xtinzo library where the holy books wore 
kept, and the priest quarters, and the great altar building. 
Hachimau was contracted in the style of Ryobu Shinto; for 
until tho Restoration of 1808 this temple represented the 
teachings of both Shinto aud Buddhism, an amalgamation of 
the two sects inaugurated by Gyonen aud augmented and 
developed by Kobo Daislii. The preseut buildings wero built 
in 1828 in this style of architecture, but in ISOS tho Buddhist 
elements were effaced as far as possible in order to preserve 
Shinto in its simplicity. Except for its brilliant colour it is 
plain and austere compared to what it must have been in the 
former days of its Buddhist splendour beforo tho timo of the 
ruthless separation of Buddhism and Shinto. The present 
temple was erected on the site of a former temple built in 
Yoritomo’s day. The deity worshipped hero is Hachiman who 
was the son of tho Empress Jingu, herself a woman of 
unusual qualities, noted for her manlike spirit, her beauty and 
intelligence, and who invaded Korea and conquered it. The 
god had a flourishing reign under the name of Ojiu, and upon 
liis death became the patron god of soldiers; for this reason no 
doubt Yoritomo favoured this god and this temple, and did 
everytliing in his power to enhance its beauty and brilliancy. 
Hachimau was the patron saint of the Minamoto family, aud 
there is a legend to the effect that Yoshiiye, ancestor of 
Yoritomo was born as a son of the god and inherited his 
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bravery anti valour and tliis name was givou to him by his 
father and he was called Hacliiman Taro, so there are really 
two Hacliimaus who receive worsliip from the people. In tho 
later times of Ryobu Shinto, the Buddhists found that Ojin 
incorporated the oight incarnations of a Bodliisatva. 

Tho dancing stage or Maidono before tho earthquake was 
situated in front of the broad flight of steps leading to tho 
main shrine, but now it has been destroyed. This dancing 
stago was associated with tho name of a beautiful woman, 
Sliiznka Gozen. She was tho mistress of Xoshitune, famous 
youngest brother of Yoritorao. During tho exile of Yoslii- 
tsuuc, she was taken prisoner by Yoritomo, brought to Kamakura, 
and forced to dance in public before him. She obeyed, but as 
she danced sho sang a love song to Yosliitsime exalting his 
virtues mid his heroism and bemoaning his fate. Yoritomo was 
angry and went away, but ho did not take tho lifo of the bravo 
lady as all feared, for another remarkable woman, INIasako, the 
wife of Yoritomo, intervened in her behalf, and her life was 
saved but saved for sadness, for later when her little son was 
born he was taken from her side and killed. So was Yoritomo 
revenged upon her for hor spirited song. Tho poems sho sang 
at that time are famous. 

*• 0 village maiden at the spuming wheel. 

May it not turn backward just once for me! 

Bringing back my old happy times again!” 

“ Oh, tho hills of Ytshino buried snow white, 

Whore is he whom I love now wandering ? 

Alas! I know not, but how I long for him!’’ 

Hacliiman temple is associated with another interesting 
character that of Sanetomo, tho second son of Yoritomo and 
the reigning Shogun. There is a great Gingko tree by the 
steps leading to the main shrine, and this was the scene of a 
tragedy, for here Sanetomo was murdered one night as ho was 
returning from a ceremony at tho temple. His assassin was 
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Jiis nephew Kugyo who believed that Sanetomo had been 
instrumental in bringing about his own father’s death. As 
Sanetomo descended the steps Kugyo rushed out at him, thrust 
at him with his sword and carried off his head. So perished 
the last survivor of the direct line of Yoritomo. One may fanej- 
that the spirit of Shizuka Gozen was now revenged for the 
murder of her lover and of her little son. But the young 
Shogun Sanetomo draw’s our pity, for ho seems to have been a 
fine young man and a poet of wonderful character. His poems 
are considered among the best iu classical literature. 

As you walk on past Hachiman towards Ofuna station you 
will come to a small temple reached by a steop flight of steps 
called Arai-uo-Erama or Ennoji. Now Emma-O is the god of 
the Buddhist hells who judges the departed souls. He is 
represented with a judge’s cap and with a most fearful and 
terrible face with wido opon eyes and mouth. This Emma was 
carved by the celebrated artist Unkei seven hundred years ago 
and it is said that ho died and his soul was brought before 
Emma who said to him : “ When you were alive you made no 
imago of me. Book at my face well and go back and carve 
it.” Unkei returned to the land of the living and from memory 
wrought the fearful face. The imago is kept in a shrine-like 
receptacle, and at a certain time the priest draws the curtain, 
and Emma, god of the hells, suddenly glares at you. As Lafcadio 
Hearn says, “And suddenly, out of the blackness of some 
mysterious profundity masked by that sombre curtain, there 
glowers upon me an apparition at the sight of which I 
involuntarily start back,—a monstrosity exceeding all anticipa¬ 
tion,— a Face.” On the platform around him stood Ju-O, the 
nine kings, companions of Emma. I say “ stood ” for since the 
earthquake they are mutilated and broken, an arm here, a head 
there. They are all iu piles, the pieces of each god in a 
separate heap, but I understand as they are government treasures 
they will be repaired. This is not tlio first time they have 
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suffered disaster, for formerly Eunoji stood near the sea-shore 
and in the fourteenth century the temple with its treasures 
suffered from the great tidal wave which destroyed the Daibutsu 
temple. Kamakura has indeed been a great sufferer from the 
disastrous forces of Nature, — flood, tidal wave, wind, fire, and 
earthquake. The dread Emma-O has also been injured but the 
terrible face is till intact and in time will look out from his 
shrine again. Unkei was a celebrated sculptor of tho Kamakura 
era and a great master of the art. His sculptures are among 
tho art treasures of Japan. They arc always characterised by 
groat force and spirit. Professor Fenolosa says that Unkei and 
Tankei, another great sculptor of tho Kamakura ora, are as well 
known to modem Japanese as Donatello and Michael Angelo 
are to us and that as individuality was the keynote of tho new 
life in the violent days of Yoritomo, they gave great prominence 
to portrature. Unkei did much of his finest work at Nam and 
Kyoto, but later ho came to live at Kamakura, and Kamakura 
is identified with Unkei as far as sculpture is couccmed. 
Besides the dread Emma and the Dcvaraja, there are two other 
notable sculptures at Ennoji, the wrinkled old hag, Shosuka- 
no-Baba, the demon who is supposed to rob dead children of 
their garments and compells them to pile up stones upon the 
banks of the River of tho Dead, Sai-no-kawara. The earthquake 
lias shuttered her also, but restoration is contemplated as tho faco 
is still intact. The other work of Unkei’s hero is a small statue 
of a fierce demon remarkable for tho skill in moulding his 
muscular little body. 

As I walked down tho steps of Ennoji, I could not 
help thinking with keen regret of the old straw-thatched 
Kamakura temples in the Cliineso stylo, now broken or 
patched, and if patched then roofed with tin and corrugated 
iron. The whole landscape is changed. One’s spirit grows 
heavy. I retrace my steps to Engakuji where I am lodging 
and of which I shall write next time, reflecting upon the 
truasitoriuess of this terrestrial world, “ this fleeting soap-bubble 
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world,” as a Buddhist poet words it. Suddenly amidst the 
desolation and waste of Eugakuji, the gong belonging to the 
monks’ hall boomed forth and I heard one of the priests intoning 
the sutra to the goddess of Kwanuon. Ah, I thought, the 
temples may bo broken and mutilated, but the spirit of Buddhism 
is alive even in the waste. It will take more than a great 
earthquake to destroy it. 


Beatrice Suzuki 



YIMALAKIRTI’S DISCOUKSE ON EMANCIPATION 

( Continued) 

Translated by Professor Hokei Idujii 
Chapter 2. 

The Way op the Necessary Means 

At tlrnt time, there dwelt, iu tho groat city of Vaisnli, a 
woalthy liouseholder named Vimalakirti. Having dono homage 
to the couutless Buddhas of the past, doing many good works, 
attaining to the acquiescence of tho eternal law, ho was a man 
of wonderful eloquence, exercising supernatural powers, obtain¬ 
ing all the Dharanis, arriving at the state of fearlessness, 
repressing all evil enmities, reaching the gate of profound 
truth, walking in the way of wisdom, acquainted with tho 
necessary means, fulfilling the great vows, comprehending the 
past and future of the intentions of Jill beings, understanding 
also both their strength and weakness of mind, over pure and 
excellent in the way of the Buddha, remaining loyal to tho 
Mahayuna, deliberating before action, following the conduct of 
Buddha, great in mind as the ocean, praised by all the Buddlms, 
revered by all tho disciples and all the gods such as a 6akra 
and Bruliman king, tho lord of this world, residing in Vaisiili 
only for tho sake of the necessary means for saving creatures, 
abundantly rich, over careful of the poor, pare in self-discipline, 
obedient to all precepts, removing all anger by tho practice 
of patience, removing all sloth by the practice of diligence, 
removing all distraction of mind by intent meditation, removing 
all ignorance by fullness of wisdom; though he is but a simple 
layman, yet observing the pure monastic discipline; though 
living at home, yet never desirous of anything; though possessing 
a wife and children, always exercising pure virtues; though 
surrounded by his family, holding aloof from worldly pleasures; 
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though using the jewelled ornaments of the world, yet adorned 
with the spiritual splendour; though eating and drinking, yet 
enjoying the flavour of the rapture of meditation; though 
frequenting the gambling house, yet loading the gamblers into 
the right path; though coming in contact with heresy, yet never 
letting his true faith be impaired; though having a profound 
knowledge of worldly learning, yet never finding pleasure iu 
things of the spirit as taught by Buddha; revered by all as 
the first among those who were worthy of rovercuco; governing 
both the old and young as a righteous judge; though profiting 
by all the professions, yet far above being absorbed by them; 
benefiting all beings, going wheresoever ho pleases, protecting 
all beings as a judge with righteousness; leading all with the 
doctrine of the Mahayana when in the seat of discussion; over 
teaching the young and ignorant when entering the hall of 
learning; manifesting to all the error of passion when in tlio 
house of debauchery; persuading all to seek the higher tilings, 
when at the shop of the 'wine dealer; preaching the law, when 
among wealthy people as the most honourable of their kind; 
dissuading the rich householders from covetousness, when 
among them as the most honourable of their kind; teaching 
Kshatriyas patience when among them, as the most honourable 
of their kind ; removing arrogauce when among Brahmans as 
the most honourable of their kind; teaching justice to the 
great ministers when among them as the most honourable of 
their kind; teaching loyalty and filial piety to the princes when 
among them as the most honourable of their kind; teaching 
honesty to the ladies of the court when among them as the 
most honourable of their kind ; persuading the masses to cherish 
the virtue of merits when among them as tho most honourable 
of their kind; instruct the highest wisdom to the Brahman 
gods when among them as the most honourable of their kind; 
showing the transient nature of the world to the Sakra gods 
when among them as the most honourable of their kind; 
protecting all beings when among the guardians as the most 
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honourable of their kind; — thus by such countless moans 
Vinmlakirti, the wealthy householder, reudored benefit to all beings. 

Now through those means ho brought ou himself sickness. 
And there came to inquire after him countless visitors headed 
by kings, groat miuisters, wealthy householders, lay-disciples, 
Brahman princes and other high officials. Thou Vinmlakirti 
taking the opportunity of his sickness, preached to any one 
who came to liim, and said : “ Come, yo gentlemen, tlio human 
body is transient, weak, impotent, frail, and mortal; never 
trustworthy, bccauso it suffc/s when attacked by disease; yo 
gentlemen, an intcligent man never places his trust in such a 
thing; it is like a bubble that soon bursts. It is like a mirage 
which appeal's becauso of a thirsty desire. It is like a plantain 
tree which is hollow inside. It is liko a phantom caused by 
a conjurer. It is liko a dream giving false ideas. It is like a 
sliadow which is produced by Karma. It is like an echo which 
is produced by various relations. It is liko a floating cloud 
which changes and vanishes. It is like the lightning which 
instantly comes and goes. It has no power as tho earth has 
none. It has no individuality as tho fire has nono. It has no 
durability as tho wind has none. It has no personality as the 
water has nono. It is not real and tho four elements are its 
house. It is empty when freed from the false idea of mo and 
mine. It has no consciousness as there is none in grasses, trees, 
bricks or stones. It is impotent as it is revolved by the powor 
of tho wind. It is impure and full of filthiness. It is false 
and will bo reduced to nothingness, in spite of bathing, clotliing 
or nourishment. It is a calamity and subject to a hundred 
and one diseases. It is liko a dry well threatened by decay. 
It is transient and surely to die. It is like a poisonous snake 
or the hateful enemies or the desertod village as it is 
composed of tho (five) Skandhas, the (twelve) Ayatanas and 
tho (eighteen) Dhutus. 

“ O ye gentlemen, this body of ours is to bo abhorred, 
and tho body of Buddha is to be desired. And why? The 
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body of Buddlia is tlie body of t]io law. It is bom of 
immeasurable virtues and wisdom. It is bom of discipline, 
meditation, wisdom, emancipation, wisdom of emancipation. It 
is bom of mercy, compassion, joy, and impartiality. It is bom 
of charity, discipline, patience, diligence, meditation, emancipa¬ 
tion, samadhi, learning, meekness, strength, wisdom, and all 
the Paramitas. It is bom of the necessary means. It is bora 
of the six supernatural powers. It is bom of the threefold 
intelligence. It is bom of the thirty-seven requisites of 
onlightenment. It is born of the concentration and contemplation 
of mind. It is bom of the ten powers, tlirccfold fearlessness 
and the eighteen special faculties. It is born by uprooting all 
wicked deeds and by accumulating all good deeds. It is bom 
of truth. It is bom of temperance. Of those immeasurable 
pure virtues is bom the body of Tatliagata. Ye gentlemen, if 
one wishes to obtain the body of Buddha and exterminate the 
diseases of all beings lie should cherish the thought of supremo 
enlightenment.” 

Thus Yimalakirti, the wealthy householder, rightly preached 
for the profit of those who came to visit him on his bed of 
sickness and made all these countless thousand people cherish 
the thought of supreme enlightenment. 

Chapter 3. 

The Disciples 

At that time, Yimalakirti, tho wealthy householder, thought 
to himself thus: “ I am on a bed of sickness; surely the 
Blessed Ono who possesses great mercy would novor leave mo 
unregarded.” 

Buddha knowing his thought said to Sariputra: “ Go thou 
to Yimalakirti and inquire after his health.” Sariputra replied 
to Buddha and said: “ Nay, O Lord, I am not worthy to go 
and inquire after his health. And why ? I remember one day 
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I was quietly seated meditating under a tree in a forest ; thou 
Vimalakirti came to me aud said: * Well 0 .Siiriputra, to sit 
thus is not necessarily a quiet sitting. To sit quietly menus 
to withdraw both mind and body from the triple world. Not 
to rise from the meditation of cessation (i. c., absolute tran¬ 
quillity) and yet to oxercise all manners of daily life, — this 
is to sit quietly. Following the manner of ordinary people 
without renouncing the righteous Law, — this is to sit quietly. 
Not to make the mind abide neither within nor without, — this 
is to sit quietly. Not to be influenced by the heretical viows 
and yet to practise tho thirty-seven requisites for attaining the 
supreme enlightenment, — this is to sit quietly. If ono should 
thus sit he would be approved by Buddha.’ At that time, 0 
Blessed One, hearing these remarks, I remained in silence and 
was unable to reply. Therefore, I am not worthy, to go and 
inquire after his health.” 

Buddha then said to Mahumaudgalyayana : “ Go thou to 
Vimalakirti to inquire after his health.” Mahnmaudgalyjiyaua 
replied to Buddha and said: Nay, O Lord, I am not worthy 
to go and inquire after his health. Aud why? I remember 
one day I went into the great city of Vaisfdi aud was preaching 
the law to the people in the streets, Vimalakirti enmo to me 
aud said: ‘ Well, O Mahumaudgalyfiyana, to preach tho law 
to tho people should not be done in the manner you do. If 
tho law should bo preached at all, it should bo done in 
accordance with the Dliarma. Thore are no created beings in 
the law, because it is free from their taints. Thoro is no self 
in it, because it is free from its taints. There is no durability 
in it, because there is neither birth nor death. There is no 
personality in it, because thero is neither the past nor the 
future. The law is ever serene as it is far abovo all forms. 
Tho law lias no name as it is abovo words. There is no 
preaching in it because it is beyond sense and meditation. It 
has no form as it is like the sky. There is no idle talk in it 
as it is absolute emptiness. There is no thought of selfhood 
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in it as it is free from tlie thought of selfhood. It has uo 
discrimination as it is free from all consciousness. There is no 
object of comparison in it as there is no relativity. It is subject 
to neither primary nor secondary causation. It is identical with 
the essence of things as it is immanent in them all. It is in 
accordance with the truth as it lias nothing to be in accordance 
with. It abides in the ultimate reality as it remains unmoved 
on all sides. It is immovable as it does not depend on the six 
sense-objects. It neither comes nor goes as it is ever changing. 
It is in accordance with omptiness, formlessness, aud aimlessness. 
It is above handsomeness or ugliness. It knows neither increase 
nor decrease. It kuows neither birth nor death. It has uo place 
of attachment. It is beyond eye, car, nose, tongue, body, and 
mind. It knows neither altitude. The law ever is, ever abiding 
and immovable. The law is far abovo all thought aud all work. 
Well, O Mahamandgalyuyana, the nature of the law being thus, 
how can we preach it ? On the part of the preacher there is 
nothing to preach or declare, and on the part of the hearer 
nothing to hear or to obtain. Like a magician who preaches 
to an audience magic-created, aro we to preach the law to a 
phantom audience. One should preach the law in this spirit. 
Indeed, to preach the law, one should understand various degrees 
of capacity in beings, bo well provided with un intelligence 
which knows no impediment, with a great heart of compassion, 
and praise the Malnlyana, thinking how to requite the grace of 
Buddha and how to make the three treasures abiding .’ When 
Vimalakirti spoke thus, eight hundred householders cherished 
the thought of supreme enlightenment. As I have uo such 
eloquence, I am not worthy to go aud inquire after his health.” 

Buddha then said to Alahakasyapa: “ Go thou to Viraa- 

lakirti to inquire after his health.” Mahukasyapa replied to 
Buddha and said: “ O Blessed One, I am not worthy to go 
and inquire after his health. And why ? I remember once I was 
hogging alms in a poor village, then Vimalakirti came to me 
and said: “ Well, O Maliakasyapa, though thou possesscst 
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compassionate heart, yet thy compassion cannot bo universal, 
because abandoning tire rich thou scekest only the poor in thy 
begging of alms. O MahukaSynpa, thou shouldst abide in tho 
way of sameness and beg alms of all, each in its turn. Tho 
begging of alms should bo done not for the sake of morely 
bodily nourishment. Thou shouldst receive tho rice-ball in 
order to break up tho form of combination. Thou shouldst 
accept food not cherishing the thought of acceptance. Thou 
shouldst enter into a village as if it were deserted. Colours 
should be perceived as if by a blind man. Voico should be 
heard as if it were an echo. Odour should be perceived as if 
it were a wind. Taste should bo tasted without being affected 
by taste. Thou shouldst regard all things as illusory, as 
destitute of selfness as well as otherness, as neither burning 
by themselves nor going to extinction. O Kasyapa, if thou, 
not abandoning the eightfold path of wrong-doing, enter 
into tho eightfold emancipation, and not abandoning false 
forms enter into the true law, and give ono dish of food to 
all beings and make offerings to all tho Buddhas, and Holies 
then thou mayest take food. One who eats in such a manner 
neither with passions nor without them, is neither engaged 
in meditation nor awakoved from it, abide noither in this 
world nor in Nirvana. In giving there are no morits, great or 
small, nor should tho giver have any thought of gain or loss. 

‘Tliis is the way of directly entering the path of Buddha 
and not that of tho Snivakas. O KuSyapa, if thou eatest iu 
such a manner thou partakest not in vain of others’ alms.’ 
When, O Blessed Ono, I hoard those remarks, I felt that I had 
never heard tho like before, then began deeply to revere all 
the Bodhisattvas and thought thus: * Though still remaining 
as simple layman, yet such is his eloquence. Who [hearing 
him] cherishes not the thought of supremo enlightenment ? 
Since that time, I have never persuaded people to the practice 
of Sravakas or the Pratyoka-Buddlms. Therefore, I am not 
worthy to inquire after his health." 
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Buddha then said to Subhuti: “ Go thou to Vimalakirti 
to inquire after his hoalth.” Subhuti replied to Buddha and 
said: “ O Blessed One, I am not worthy to go and inquire 

after his health. And why ? I remember one day I went into 
his house begging an alms. Then Vimalakirti taking the bowl 
from me and having filled it with boiled rice, said to me: 
Well, O Subhuti, if a man is able to see sameness in food he 
will see sameness in everything too. If a man sees sameness 
in everything, ho sees sameness in food too. By bogging an 
alms in this manner he is able to take food. 

‘If, O Subhuli, thou bo above lust, anger, or ignorance, 
without extirpating them; if thou assume an absolute form 
without destroying the body; if thou attain to intelligence and 
emancipation without exterminating ignorance and desire; if 
thou obtain emancipation of the five unpardonable sins in spite 
of being in a state neither released nor bound; if thou never 
see the four noble truths and yet remain not blind to them; 
if thou attain to tho result of full enlightenment without going 
above thy mortal nature; if thou be neither a common being 
nor a no-common being; if thou be neither a saint nor a 
no-saint; if thou be endowed with things yet transcend their 
nature, — then thou canst take this food. 

1 0 Subhuti, if thou seest not Buddha, hoarest not his 
doctrino, but dost follow the six teachers of hearsy such as 
Puruna-Kasyapa, Maskari-Gosariputra, Saiijya-Vairatiputra, 
Ajita-K6sakambala, Karakuda-Katuyana, and Nirgrantlia-Jfiati- 
putra, making them thy teachers, entering into their orders, 
following what they erroneously teach, then thou wouldst be 
able to take this food. 

‘ O Subhuti, if thou followest heresy and arrivest not at the 
other shore; if thou abidest with the eight difficulties and never 
strivest to be free from them; if thou caressest passions and 
kcepest thyself away from impure objects; — then thou obtainest 
the Saraadhi of non-resistance, and all beings will also obtain 
the Samudlii. One who gives alms to thee never makes for 
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himself a heap of merit; one who offers food to thee enters 
the tliree unhappy regions. If thou shouldst mako thyself a 
friend of nil passions helping all the evil ones ; if thou renderest 
thyself entirely identical with all the evils and all the passions ; 
if thou clierishest a hostile heart against all beings; and abusest 
all the Buddhas and their doctrines; if thou shouldst never 
enter into the order and never enter into Nirvana; — if thou 
shouldst be thus, then thou wouldst be able to t»ike this food.’ 

“ Then, O World-honoured One, hearing these words I 
remained stupefied, not understanding what was meant and not 
knowing what answer to make; but silently leaving my bowl 
I was about to depart from his house, when Yimalakirti said: 

‘ Well, O Subhuti, take thy bowl and fear not. What thiukest 
thou if a phantom being produced by Tathagata spoke those 
words? Is there any fear in thy mind?’ I replied: ‘Nay.’ 
Yimalakirti said : ‘ All things are of illusory character. Thou 
needest liave no fear. And why ? All things are never above such 
illusory nature. An intelligent man never adheres to words; 
therefore he has no fears. And why ? The nature of words is 
not characterised by such words as being or non-being. [When 
this is understood,] there is emancipation, and emancipation 
manifests itself in all things.’ 

“ When Vimalakirti spoke thus, two hundred deities attained 
to the purc-eye of the law. Therefore, I am not worthy to go 
and inquire after his health.” 

Buddha then said to Puraua-Maitray auiputra, “ Go thou to 
Yimalakirti and inquire after his health.” Purana replied to 
Buddha and said, “O World-honoured One, I am not worthy 
to go and inquire after his health. And why'? I remember 
one day I was preaching the law to the novices under a treo 
in a forest. Then Yimalakirti came to me and said: ‘ Well, 

O Purana, thou shouldst cuter into meditation and examine the 
minds of those people before thou wouldst preach. Filthy food 
should never bo put into a jewelled bowl. Thou shouldst 
kuow tho thoughts of tliose Bhikshus. A beryl should not be 
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taken for a crystal. Thou canst not know tlie sources of those 
beings. Never try to awaken them to enlightenment by the 
doctrine of the Hinayana. Never hurt him whoso body is 
unwounded. A narrow path should not bo shown to him who 
wishes to walk a broad path. A great ocean can never be put 
into the foot-print of a cow. Tho light of a fire-fly should 
never be deemed equal to the light of the sun. 

“ O Purana, those Bhikshus cherished tho thought of tho 
Mahayana in days gono by, yet forgot it only for a period. 
How can they be taught and led by tho doctrine of the 
Hinayana? I know that the Hinayana knowledge is, like tho 
blind, limited, superficail, and can not discern different capacities 
of all things. 

“ Then Vimalakirti Jiaviug entered into meditation, restored 
to those Bhikshus tho consciousness of their former existences, 
during which they had done many meritorious works under five 
hundred Buddhas, whereby they wished to turn their minds 
towards the attainment of supreme enlightenment. When they 
suddenly thus realised the true nature of their minds they 
prostrated themselves and worshipped Vimalakirti with their 
faces touching his feet. Then. Vimalakirti preached the law unto 
them and their minds never retreated in supreme enlightenment. 
Since that time, I am convinced that no Sravakas, being incapable 
of understanding of others’ faculties, ought to preach the law. 
Therefore, I am not worthy to go and inquire afterhis health.” 

Buddha then said to Mahakatyuyana, “ Go thou to Vima¬ 
lakirti to inquire after his health.” Mahukatyuyana replied to 
Buddha and said : “ O Blessed One, I am not worthy to go 
and inquire after his health. And why ? I remember one clay 
I was discoursing on the ideas of transitoriness, suffering* 
emptiness, selflessness, and tranquility. Then Vimalakirti came 
to me and said: ‘ Well, O Katyiiyana, measuring with thy 

mortal ideas thou sbouldst not preach the law which Is absolute. 
O Katayayana, the law is iu its natuz*o neither mortal nor 
immortal; this is the moaning of suffering. All things have 
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ultimately no reality; this is the mo rning of omptiues-. Self 
and selflessness arc identical; this is the meaning of selflessness. 
Nothing has either beginning or end; this is the meaning of 
annihilation. When lie had preached thus, minds of Bhikslius 
attained to emancipation. Therefore, I am not worthy to go 
and inquire after his health.” 

Buddha then said to Aniruddlia, “ Go thou to Vimalakirti 
and inquire after his health.” Aniruddlia replied to Buddha 
aud said: “ O Blessed One, I am not worthy to go and inquire 
after his health. And why? I remember once I was walking 
in a certain place. 1 At that time, a Brahman deity, all shining 
in pure brilliancy, came to me, and worshipping me with his 
face which touched my feet, said to me, ‘Tell me how many 
regions thou caust see, O Amruddha.’ : I replied to him, ‘Well* 
O Angel, I can seo these tliree great Chiliocosms belonging to 
the land of Sfikyamiwi even as at an Amra fruit in the hand.* 
Then Vimalakirti came to me and said : ‘ Well, 0 Aniruddlia, 
tell me, is thy supernatural sight a created thing, or is it one 
of the five miraculous powers of the heretic teachers? If it is 
not a created tiling, it would be functionless, and should bo 
iucapable of seeing.’ Then, O Blessed One, I remained silent. 
But those Brahman deities, having heard his words, thought 
that they had never heard the like bofore and asked him with 
bowed heads, ‘Tell mo who of all men in the world has the 
true supernatural sight.’ Vimalakirti replied, ‘Buddha, the 
World Honoured One, alone has attained to the true super¬ 
natural sight. He over in contemplation sees all the Buddha 
countries far beyond the duality of things.’ Then Vyhua-Suddha, 
the Brahman dotiy and his relatives, the five hundred Brahman 

1 Walking wot tho daily cu-.tom among Buddhist mondicants. They 
oiroalato after meals about tho temple or iu tho forest near tho monastery. 
Daring thoir walk thoy recite certain holy names or some i-ortions of tho 
scriptures. 

- It is said that Aniruddlia was tho one who was most richly endowed 
with supernatural sight among the disciples of Siikyamuni. 

' Amra, Miuigifem indion, Linn, mango fruit. 
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deities, all cherished the thought of supreme enlightenment, 
worshipping Vimalakirti with their faces toucliing his feet, and 
they suddenly disappeared. Therefore, I am not worthy to go 
and inquire after his health.” 

Buddha then said to Upali, “ Go thou to Vimalakirti and 
inquire after his health.” Upali replied to Buddha and said: 
“ O Blessed One, I am not worthy to go and inquire after his 
health. And why ’? I remember at one time there were two 
Bliikshus who had committed a breach of discipline. 1 Full of 
shame they dared not confess it in the presence of Buddha 
but camo to me and said : ‘ O Uptili, we have committed a 

breach of discipline and are too ashamed to confess it in the 
presence of our Lord. We beseech thee for this only that 
thou will show us the way how to be made free from the sin 
which causes us doubt and contrition.’ I preached to them 
the law according to the doctrine of discipline. Thou Vimala¬ 
kirti came to mo and said : * Well, O Upali, thou sliouldst 

not increase the burden of those poor Bliikshus, rather should-t 
thou directly exterminate their pain of contrition instead of 
disturbing their minds. And why ? The nature of sin is neither 
within nor in the midst; as it is taught by Buddha, all beings 
are unclean when their minds aro unclean; all beings are pure 
when their minds are pure; the mind is neither within nor 
without nor in the midst, and so all tilings aro as the mind is. 

‘ O Upali, when one’s mind attains to emancipation by 
moans of meditation, is there any uncleanliness in tho mind ? ’ 
I replied, ‘ Nay, none .’ Vimalakirti said : ‘ Even so it is with 
the minds of all boings. O Upiili, a false idea is uucleanlinoss, 
being free from false ideas is pureness; O Upfili, all tilings aro 

i Nothing in mentioned in the original text ns to whnt trespass against 
ihfri discipline they have committod. But ono of tho commentators tolls us 
that ono of them was in doubt whether ho had committed misconduct with a 
woman who was gathering fagots while he was sleeping in a shado; and tho 
othor was full of contrition OS if ho had murdered that woman because ho 
soeing lior ooming to him for tho piu-poso of soducing him, luid struok hor in 
his anger so violently that she ran away from him, fell into a pit, atul died. 
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transient; nothing remains uuchangod ; they are like a phantom 
or a flash of lightning; nothing waits for another; nothing 
continues in a stay; all things are illusions ; they are as dreams, 
a mirage, the moon reflected in the water, reflections in a 
mirror, caused only by false ideas. One who knows this is 
said to be obedient to discipline, and one who knows this is 
said to be learned.’ 

“ Then those two Bhikshus said : ‘ What profound wisdom 
he possesses, even Upali cannot bo his equal, Upfili who is 
the first among all the disciples in the observance of discipline, 
cannot discourse with him.’ I remarked, ‘ Except for Tatkagata 
there are no Sruvakas, Bodhisattvas, who can stand his 
irrepressiblo eloquence which can fulfill every desire, such is 
his wisdom.’ At that time the two Bhikshus had their fear 
and contrition terminated and whereby the thought of supreme 
enlightenment was awakened in them; they made tliis vow: 

* May all beings attain such eloquence as that 1 ’ Therefore, I 
am not worthy to go and iuquire after his health.” 

Buddha then said to Rahula; “ Go thou to Vimalakirti to 
inquire after his health.” Rakula replied to Buddha and said: 

“ O Blessed Ono, I am not worthy to go and inquire after his 
health. And why? I remember one day the sons of the 
wealthy householders of Vai&ili came to me with bowed heads 
and questioned me: ‘ Well, O Rahula, thou art the only son 
of Buddha who lias relinquished the throne of a Cakxavartiu 
king and hast renounced tho world for the purpose of attaining 
enlightenment. Now tell us what are the advantages of 
renunciation according to the doctrine.’ 

“ At that time Vimalakirti came to me and said : ‘ Well, 

O Rahula, thou sliouldst not preach to them the advantages of 
renunciation. And why? Not to have any advantages or 
merits — this is renuuciation. It is a created tiling of which 
we can speak as having any advantages or merits; but renun¬ 
ciation is an uncreated thing, and in an uncreated thing, there are 
neither advantages nor merits to talk about. O Rahula, renun- 
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ciation is neither this nor that nor between. It is beyond the 
sixty-two heresies. It abides in Nirvana attained by the 
intelligent only. It is walked by the saints alone. If you 
could subdue evil ones, trauseend the five paths of existence, 
purify the five sights, 1 acquire the five powers, establish the five 
faculties, were not annoyed by outside things ; if you could 
deliver one from all kinds of wickedness, crush all tho heresies, 
go beyond the unsubstantiality of names, be emerged from 
muddy polution; if you were without attachment, free from the 
idea of possession, free from clinging, not disturbed, and could 
feel inward joy, watch over others, abide in contemplation, and 
koep yourself awa}’ from all faults: — if you could do these, 
then you would bo said to have true renunciation.’ 

“ Vimalakirti then spoke to tho sons of tho wealthy 
householders and said : ‘ Yo shall practise renunciation accord¬ 
ing to the true law. And why? Buddha is seldom seen iu 
this world.’ Tho sons of the wealthy householders said : ‘ O 
Sir, we have heard that Buddha said that if it were not 
permitted by parents no one could renouuce the world.’ Vima¬ 
lakirti said : ‘ Well, yet if yo cherished the thought of supremo 

enlightenment this is renunciation, this is porfect fulfilment. 
At that time tliirty-two sons of the wealthy householders all 
cherished tho thought of supremo enlightenment. Therefore, I 
am not worthy to go and inquire after liis health.” 

Buddha then said to Anauda : “ Go thou to Vimalakirti 

and inquire after his health.” Ananda replied to Buddha and 
said : “ O Blessed One, I am not worthy to go and inquire 

after his health. And why? I remember one day my Lord 
had been somewhat indisposed. Some milk was required to 
restore him to health. Therefore, holding a bowl in ray hand, 
I stood at door of a wealthy Brahman. Then Vimalakirti came 
to mo and said : * Well, O Anauda, why dost thou stand here 

so early in the morning with a bowl in thy baud ? ’ I replied : 

‘ O Sir, our Lord is somewhat indisposed. Some milk is 


1 Five sights nre: fl<r.hly, divine, tmo, intelligent, nrul onlightoncxl sights. 
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inquired to restore liim to health. Therefore, I am here with 
a bowl in my hand.! Vimalakirti said : ‘ Stay ! stay ! Ananda, 
never utter such words; the body of Tathagata possesses the 
nature of adamant, as in him all wickedness is exterminated, 
and all goodness is combined together: What illness, what 
suffering could he suffer ? Go thou away in silence. 0 Ananda, 
thou should not insult Tathagata; thou shouldst not let 
stranger's hear these coarse words, thou shouldst not let the 
deities who have gj-cat dignity, and by Bodhisattvas who have 
come from the pure lands of the other quarters, hear these 
words, O Ananda, even Cakravartin, the sacred king even on 
account of his little merit, is free from illness; how much more 
would it not be so with Tathagata who, liaving accumulated 
infinite merits, surpasses all ? Go thou away, O Ananda: let us 
not endure such an insult. If tho heretical teachers hear this, 
they might tliink thus; “ Could ho be a teacher, who is 
incapable even of curing his own illuess, while pretending to 
cure the diseases of others ? ” Go thou away in haste and in 
silence; never again bo heard by anybody. 0 Ananda, thou 
shouldst know’ that the body of Tathagata ls the body of the 
law. It is not the body of desire ; Buddha is the world-honoured 
one above the three states of existence. The body of Tathagata 
is above number's. 1 The body of Tathagata is uncreated. Wlmt 
illness can such a body suffer?’ 

“Then, O Blessed One, I was full of shame, thinking 
thus: ‘Might I not probably have misunderstood our Lord 
even in spite of my nearness to him ? ’ And there was heard 
a voice from above, declaring: ‘ O Ananda, true is that which 
is said by this man; yet the Buddha who made his appearance 
in tho wicked world of the fivefold corruption 2 has brought 
illuess on himself only in order to awaken all beings to 


1 Numbers mean tho fivo Sknndhns, the twelve Ayninuns, and the eigh¬ 
teen Dittos, winch are the component parts of tho lmnum body. 

2 Fivofold corruption: corruption of the present Knlpft, mankind, belief, 
life, and passions. SBE XLIX. Part 2, p. 102. 
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emancipation. Go thou, O Auanda; never bo ashamed of begging 
for milk.’ O Blessed One, such is his wisdom and eloquence. 
Therefore, I am not worthy to go and inquire after liis health.” 

Thus fivo hundred groat disciples each relating liis story, 
praising the words of Vimalakirti, declared themselves unworthy 
to go and inquire after his health. 



A DEEPER ASPECT OF THE PRESENT EUROPEAN 

SITUATION 


W HEN, a few moufclis ago, I stood on one of the highest 
poiuts of the Alps and over looked the snow-clad ranges 
spreading before ray wondering eyes, for miles and miles, with¬ 
out a speck of a stain on them, and tlio setting sun was steeping 
the distant mountain tops into a most delicate hue of pink, 
with the deep bluo sky as clear above: then I realised again 
what peace was and how one could not help feeling the pre¬ 
sence of the Eternal in this ideal stato of unspoilt Nature. 
But then I returned to the cities of men, other sights met ray 
eye and other thoughts overwhelmed my brain and brought 
out to me the terrible disharmony between life as it was and 
life as it ought to be : for here there was unrest and not peace, 
misery and not liappiuess, discontentment and not joy. In one 
word, there was no sign of an ideal. 

For it is ideas and ideals that make for liappiuess. Is 
Europe happy ? No, decidedly no. Why not ? Because of the 
lack of both. Its ideas arc wrong, for they are compared by 
the visible horizon, by the care of the day, by material wants. 
Its ideals arc missing: the War and after that the continua¬ 
tion of war in peace have crushed all idealism to the ground, and 
the present life is one of dull resignation into so-called circum¬ 
stances. As if circumstances were the shapers of man’s fate, 
and not vice-versa! Wherever idealism prevailed, sacrifices 
were made, sacrifices of material impulses, of'wants and of 
desires to higher impulses, unselfish aims and aspirations. This 
Western world has forgotten to make sacrifices: for fear of 
losing what little it still possesses, it sacrifices the ideals to 
the satisfaction of immediate material wants. The great sacrifice 
is to give all so that one may gain all on a higher level; and 
unless this sacrifice is made in Europe, to renounce all that 
has happened before, to build up a new common state at the 
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sacrifice of the old treaties, in tlie place of ancient feuds, of 
bygone hatred and mutual distrust, no good will and no happi¬ 
ness can ever come out of the present situation. As Tagore 
has said somewhere: “Europe is not ready to give up her 
political inhumanity, with all the baser passions of man atten¬ 
dant upon it; she believes only in modification of systems, and 
not in chauge of heart. ” We need [a reconstruction and a 
reformation of the old system on new lines; new thej' seem 
at present and unheard of, because under the stress of the 
last eight years thoy have becomo obliterated, yet they arc 
the old lines which have always been the guiding lines of all 
the reformers of mankind. This means, to work that the mettd, 
love, will enter the hearts of the Western world one© moro iu 
its all-pervading power, and bring with it the kanmd, compas¬ 
sion for all, the upekhd, equanimity, and the miiditd, sympathy. 
—What a parody of ancient Christianity and what a paradox 
with simple and pure faith of the Buddha, as set forth iu the 
venarablo Pali, the present civilisation appears. I quote Tagore 
once more: “ The vital ambition of the present civilisation 
of Europe is to have the exclusive possession of the devil.” 

The present state of affairs seems to me to bo ultimately 
due to two main errors of belief and conviction, psychologically 
understandable and founded in the lower nature of man. That 
is first the idea of retaliation which proclaims that an action 
must be met by a counter-action on the same level (or at least 
by “ passive resistance ”), that one wrong must be met by 
another wrong; and the other the impossibility of looking into 
the future, of gauging the relative importance only of the 
present, the incapability of judging the position of men and 
thiugs “sub specio seternitatisunder the aspect of eternity. 
This appears as the main blindness of modem Europe; to have 
lost the wide view, which measures the fate of men and worlds 
by the drops of water formiug the ocean and the grains of 
sand building up the mountains. Surely in all these centuries 
modern Europe should have acquired this view (as it had nearly 
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achieved in the eighteenth century), and it should have taught 
it its immense ethical Aalue. It should liave taught it that 
malice and hatred, and revenge are only productions of the 
moment and of wrongly directed impulses which have no 
place in the scheme of eternity and will never lead future 
generations to happiness. The effect of the narrow view is 
instantaneous misery of body and soul, and how can its effect 
on the future bo good ? 

To apply with a few words these considerations to tho 
political situation of the West, we find these the outstanding 
features. Tho political systems of Europe a 'e guided by envy 
and ill-will. Tho character of this “ policy ” (when shall we 
be ablo to do away with this word ?) is to the effect of keep¬ 
ing the nations in misery by the wrong idea o.‘ “do as you 
are done to." It ties them to the mom nt by virtue of its 
blindnass to see farther than the’ moment, and it imbues them 
with tho huutiug spirit of fear instead of upliftiug tho hearts 
of the suffering millions into the sphore of confidence and hope. 

Nowhere else may the effect of this Western intellectual 
and moral degeneration bo seen more clearly than in the centre 
of Europe which bears tho brunt of tho evil consequences of 
the War: that is, in Germa^-. It is not tho place here to 
give an account of tho present state of this unfortunate country 
—which would fill books—it may be sufficient to point out a 
few outstanding features only. 

The Rhino cities winch contain the greatest master-pieces 
of Gothic art now lodge negroes who come from mud huts and 
against whom old women have found their old age no protec¬ 
tion from assault. Young German women are taken for liouses 
of prostitution to gratify tueir lusts. All over' tho country hopo 
is fading more with every setting of the sun. Tho soul of tho 
people is withering with despair. Suffering and agony aro 
rife. New-born babes are wrapt in newspapers to keep them 
warm, and old people die fiom starvation, because the “ Mark ", 
the emblem of money aud thus the standard of the “devil’s 
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own ” which determines the happiness of modern civilisation, 
has lost all purchasing power. Peoplo are in a constant nervous 
tension, unable to grasp the problems of the situation. An 
embittered nationalism is the standard of the rising generation, 
with, what Tagore calls “the tower of national selfislmess, 
which goes by the name of patriotism ” as their highest ideal. 
With certainty people are being driven into a revolution with 
counter-revolutions, which will bring back in their traiu the 
evils of militarism, and will destroy all hope of peace in Europo 
for a long time to come—unless something saves the situation. 

Why should all this happen? It is not a disgrace to 
humanity, and does it not burn into the soul of any feeling 
individual with singleness of heart, with a fire, a thousand 
time fierce) - than the fire of Hell ? The answer to the problm 
is Karma, and the hope is Karma as well, with the confidence 
in Universal Love and the outlook for Universal Brotherhood. 


William Stede 



A COMPARATIVE INDEX TO THE 
.SAMYUTTA-NIKAYA AND THE 
8 AM YU IvT A-AG AM A 


W HEN I was staying in Ceylon some years ago, I compiled 
for my own use a comparative index to tlio Chinese 
Agamas and the Pali Nikayas. At the time I wished to get 
hold of a copy of “ The Buddliist Agamas in Chinosc,” by Dr 
Masaharu Anesaki, of the Tokyo Imperial University, but I 
was unable to do so until recently after my return in Japau. 
Compared with Dr Anesaki’s, my list has not added auything 
new in the way of scientifically re-arranging the contents of 
the two texts, Chinese and Piili. The only claim I can make, 
naturally as a later worker in the same field, is that I have 
been able to identify more texts as well as to rectify some of 
the errors of the predecessor. This fact, added to the impos¬ 
sibility now of obtaining the “Pour Buddhist Agamas in 
Chinese,” due to the destruction of the plates by the earth¬ 
quake and fire of 1923, has emboldened me to publish my own 
humble attempt. Against Dr Auesaki’s scholarly and scientific 
treatment of the subject, I have not much to say for myself 
except that my work has been carried out with the sole purpose 
of supplying scholars with a practical reference list for the 
Pfdi Saiiiyutta Nikaya and the Chinese Samyukta Agama. While 
in the Japanese Journal of Buddhist Study for 1924, published 
by Ofcani University, I have given a Chinese iudox to the 
Agamas, the following is for the Pali text. When the Sam- 
yutta Nikaya is finished, the author expects to compile a similar 
index to the Anguttara Nikaya and its corresponding Chinese 
Agama. 

The Pali text used here is the Pali Text Society edition 
of the Samyutta Nikaya, and the Chinese is the Kdkyoshoin or 
Tokyo edition of 1885. 
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The following explanations are to facilitate the reading of 


tlie index: 



m 48 

means 

48th Chinese fasciculus ; 

1 


Number of -the suttas in the fasciculus ; 

mm 

>» 

Provisionary title summarising the con¬ 
tent of the sutfca; 

4 

>* 

No. 4 of the Case (dCBn) ; 

4a 

» 

First half of sheet 4 ; 

5b 

»» 

Second half of sheet 5; 

1.15* 

*» 

Line 15 couutiug from the right. 


Where no Cliiuese counterparts are mentioned, it means that 
the author so far lias not been able to locate them in the 
Samyukta-Agama. 


CllIZEN AKANOMA 



SAM YU TTA-NIK A YA 


DIVISION L SAGATHA 
BOOK I. DEVATA-SAMYUTTAM 


Chapter I. 

1. Ogliaiii. 

2. Vimoktho. .. 

3. Upaneyyaiii. 

4. Acccnti. 

5. Kati chinde. .' 

6. Jugaraiii. 

7. Appatividitu. 

8. Susammufcthu. 

9. Manakama. .. 

10. Arauuo. 


Nala-Vaggo (Part I, page 1 ct ncq.) 

.$48; J.ffi Jff (ft 4,78a, 1.7) 

.$4S; 2.#? &(R4,78»,1.14> 

.mi 36; 

.5MST8; 8. (R 5,40a 1.15) 

m 36; 10.® lit (ft 4.4ft. 1.15) 
. m 49; 19./J? Ui (ft 4.90b, 1.32) 

.& 30; ll.Iffi IS(R4.db,1.3) 

.22; 4.^*1 (ft 3,23b, 1.10, 

.$ 22; 5.# BJ (ft 3,23b, 1.18) 

. 51136, «.« K4 (ft 4,2b, 1.4) 

.56 30; 3. pf (ft 4.2a, 1. 35) 


Chapter H. Nandaua-Vaggo (Part I. p, 5 oi seq) 


1. Nandana. 

2. Nandati. 

3. Natthi puttasamam. . 

4. Klmttiyo. 

5. Sakamuno (Santikaya) 

0. Nidda tandi. 

7. Dukkaraiii (Eumnio). 

8. Hiri. 

9. Kutika. 

10. Samiddki. 


( 


$22; 3, gfcftlW (ft 3, 28ft, L 4) 

of. *0 23; 9-Pa £ (ft 2,15a, 1.18) 


-mi 30; 12. &5*?£(ft4,4b, 1.11) 

•« 30;34.«^a ; f(R4.5a,1.7, 
•* 36; 15. *1] « (ft 4,6a, L16) 
I® 50; 11. # ft (ft 4,98b, 1.2) 
iJM* 16; 25. (ft 4,108b, 1.18) 

•$ 22; 23.01 HR (ft 3,29b, 1.15) 


tt 22; 25. (ft 8,80a, 1.11) 


*22; 3.«fi $(£3,23b, 1.2) 
*22; 9.^1 |a(ft8,25ft, 1.5) 
it 38; 17. Vtf&t l Ri, 21a, L 20) 


•This is another translation of tho Snmyukta-Agmna by an unknown 
translator, consisting of sixteen fasciculi. 
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Chapter III. Satti-Vaggo. (Part L i>. 13 et sec,.) 

1. Sattiyu.4ft 22; 11. # & (R 3,251., 1.13) 

2. Phusati.48 48; 9. SB (R 4,80a. 1. 20) 

3 - . n 22; 21 g g (R 3,30a, 1.3) 

4. Mano-nivaram.48 48; 153 ; ih(R4,82b,1.2) 

5. Arahaiil. ft 22; 6-7 .12 Si (R 3, 24a, 1. 20) 

6. Pajjota.411 49; 17. m *W (R 4,90a, 1 . 18 ) 

7• Sara. ft 22 ; 20 . ftU 7 Jt (R 3,30b, 1 . 1 ) 

S. MaMdliana. ft 22 ; 11 . glM (R 3, 26 a, 1 . 18 ) 

9. Catucakka. ft 22 ; 13. p? y-ft (R 3,26a, 1 . 10 ) 

10. Euijaugha.5* 22 ; 27. WEg (R 3,30b, L 9) 

Chapter IV. S.xtullapakayikii-Vaggo. (Partl.p.iGotHc,.) 

1. Sabblii.511 IS; 2l.$fcfc;fe (R 4 ,84a, 1 . 16 ) 

2. Maccliari. ft 48; 22 .® ft (R 4,8ib, 1 . i) 

8. Sfidhu. 

4. Na Santi.• • • 48 4S; 20. JJi] <R 4.8lu, l. 5) 

5. Ujjlianasafiniuo.48 4S;ii.j® ft (R 4,80b, 1. 18 ) 

6. Saddha.48 48; 20. fi£ 81 J <R 4,84a, l. 5; 

7. Samayo.48 44; 35 . US # 'R 4, Bob, 1 . 19 ) 

8. Sakalikaih.48 48; 23. a Vi (R 4.84b, l. 36) 

9. Pajjunna-dhlta (1). ft 48; 8. (R 4. SOa.). i) 

10. Pajjunna-dhita.48 48; 7. iktil&k (R 4,79b, l. 7) 

Chapter V. Aditta-Vaggo. (Part L p, 31 ot so:,.) 

1. Aditfcaih.)|lj£l 5 ; 4 (R 5.28b, I. 3) 

2. Kiiiidada.-. ft 36; c. KfT*19 <R 4,3a, 1 . 12 ) 

3. Annaiii.58 36; 7. UiSfcS (R 4,3a, 1 . 12 ) 

4. Ekaraula. 

5. Alioraiya.of. SuttimipAin 179, 153 

G. Accliara. ft 22 ; 12 . Vi k( R3,26a,l.i) 

7. Vauaropa. (Vacanairh). ft 36; 5.£fiMJ(R4,2b,l.i3) 

8. JetaAaua.48 22; 18 . Sfli£±;»c (R 3,28a,L 11) 

9. Macchri. 
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10. Ghatikaro. 


5ft 22; 20. R '28b, 1.18) 


Chapter VI. Jaru-Vnggo. (p, kr tLi).3Gotsoq.| 


1. 

Jara. 

2. 

Ajarasfu . 

3. 

Mittaih. . 

4, 

Vattim... . 

5. 

Janaiii (1) 

6. 

Jauaili (2) 

V. 

Janam (3) 

8. 

Upp.itlio. . 

9. 

Dutiyo... . 

10. 

Kavi. 


CJiuptc) 

1. 

Numain. . 

2. 

Citfcam.... 

3. 

Tauha. 

4, 

Samyojaua. 

5. 

BandJiaua. 

(>. 

Abbhfdiatii. 

7. 

Uddito. 

8. 

Piliito. ... 

9. 

Icclm. 

10. 

Loka. 


Chapter VHI. 

1. Cliefcva. 

2. Iiatlia. 

3. Vitfca. 

4. Vuttlii. 

5. BMtd. 

0. Na jirati. 


.4ft 3C; 2J. (R 4, 7n, 1.18) 

.of. 4ft 48; 25. X.T4& (R 4,85b, 1.5) 

.4S38; 8-& 4c (R 4,3b. 1.15) 

.5ft 36; 13. & *l](R4,4b.l.l9) 

.» 36; 26.£ft|B)<R4,8a,1.2) 

.5ft 36 ; 24. &Hina (R 4,7b, 1. G) 

.5ft 30; 25. JhUtni] (R 4,7b, 1.15) 

.5ft 30; 27. jj|; jfi (R 4, Sn, 1.10) 

.5ft3G;22.$& -(R3,7«v,1.0) 

.5ft 38; 29.ffl#fr#?D(R4,8b,1.6) 

Addiia-Vaggo. (Part I. p. 39 <* 8«t.) 

.#36 ; 23.fiiJ-.©(R4,8^1.18) 

.5ft 3G; 17. £•' (R 4, Ga, 1.3) 


5ft 36; 18 . fcH (R 4, Ci*, 1.11) 


Tlura GCdha, 418 


4ft 38; 19. m (R 4,6a, 1.11) 


.5ft 36; 10. lit |RJ (R 4,6n, 1. ID) 

Clietvfi-Vaggo. (p Ikr t I. p. 41 ot ae-!.) 

.4ft 48; 10. & &(R4.83b,l.lG) 

.^30;3O)Jfl lit (R 4,8b, 1.14) 

.4ft 38; 21. a (R 4, Gb, 1.19) 

.5ft 36; JG. fig -?(R4,5b,1.3) 

(#22; a. 8£(R3,29n,I.l8) 

.15ft 29; 22. *3 (R 4,9ln, 1.15; 

S. 1 . 6 . 8. Upp<dI,o 

.of. 5S 3G; 27. (R 4.8^ 1.10) 
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7. Issaram.& 43; 2G. & (R 4 85b, 1.15) 

8 . Kuma. 

9. Pathcyyaiii.58 4S;2C. fc? (R4,83b,i.i5) 

10. Pajjota. 


11 . AraniT. 


1. 

2 . 


<>. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
0 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


BOOK II. DEYAPUTTA-SAMYUTTAH (II). 
Chapter I. Patliamo-Vaggo. (Part L p. 40 ot s«i.) 


Kassapo (1).« 49; 24. £ (R 4,91b, 1 .19) 

Kassapo (2).St 49; 23.» (Rl, 91b, 1.15) 

Magho.48 49; 16. ffi ft <R 4,90i», 1. li) 

Miigadho.48 49 ; 27 na wj (R 4.9o», I is) 

Damali.4« 49; 18. & (R 4,90b, l. 5) 

Kumudo .48 49 ; 20. K S' (R 4, 90b. 1.18) 

Pafioulaoando .«D 49 ; 12 . (R4. 8tb,i.7) 

Tj'iyauo. Dammapada, 313,314,311,312 Thera 

GTitha, 277) 

Candima .22; 8. J] (R 3,24b, 1. li) 

.Suriyo . 


Cliapter If. Auathapiudika-Yaggo Dutiyo. 
(part I. p. 51 ot sd[.) 


Candiraaso .5S 49; 10 . ;j (R 4, s&». l. ic' 

Vendu .at 49; li. mu (R 4. S8b, 1.1) 

Dlglialatthi. 58 49; 8.3f^fff(R4,8Sn,1.3) 

Nandano St 22; 22.2fl H (R 3,29b, l. 0) 

Candana 48 49; 23. Jfc gf (R 4,9ib, 1.2) 

Sudatto at 22 ; 11 . aft 55 (R 3 .25b, ]. 13) 

Subrahrau St 22; 21 .# ®(R3,29n,l. 18 ) 

Kakudlio 48 22; 10 . S3—ft (R 3,25n, L19) 

Uttaro flt 36; 9. (R 4,4.., L 5) 

Aaatliapindiko 4® 22 ; 18 . (R 3,2Sn, 1.11) 
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Chapter EU. Nanitittliiya-Vaggp Tatiyo. 

(pArtl. p. 56 et soq.) 


1. 

Sivo. 

4*49; 9. p a (K 4,88 a, 1. 9) 

2. 

Khemo. 

14* 48; 10 fflfiA [Wmr Milinda 
W ia in.4.3g|JJIX&4.80b,t. 9) 

3. 

Seri. 

46 36; 7.^?? (55 4, 3a, 1.32) 

4. 

GJiatikaro. 

tt 22; 2D. 3,28b, 1.1S) 

5. 

Jautu. 

46 50; fc (K 4, 100a, 1. 2) 

6. 

Eoliito. 

5*49; 14. & K?(R 4, S9a, 1.4) 

7. 

Nando. 

8. (K 5,49b, 1,4) 

8. 

Naudivisalo. 

m 22 ■> 13.0^(K3,26a,1.1O) 

9. 

Susimo. 

5* 49; 13. (K 4,88b, 1.13) 

10. 

Nunatitthiya. 

46 49; 15. frm-Z (55 i, 89a, L 19) 



BOOK m. KOSALA-SAMYUTTAM (HI). 


Cliapter I. Patharao-Vaggo. (Part I. p. 6S ot seq.) 

1. 

Daharo 

4S 46; 5.=:«:ffi(&4,G7a,1.3) 

2. 

Poriso 

4*38; 4. fra?) (R4,17a.1,19) 

3. 

Raja 

(56 46; 19,S3 BI(R4.73n,I.S) 
tiff 18; 6.ig &(«: 1,74b, 1.2) 

4. 

Piya 

46 46 ; 7. #£5 4,67b, 1.15) 

5. 

Attauarakkliita 

S*46; 8.3E E(K4,68a,LS) 

6. 

Appakil 

4*46; 9.& ${K4,68a,1.18) 

7. 

Attkakarana 

56 46; 10. iilf (55 4,6Sb, 1. 7) 

8. 

Mallika 

Udana v. i. 

9. 

YaSua 

^ 46; 13 .U 8E(K4,69b,1.32) 

10. 

Bandhana 

4*46,13.5? «C(K4,69a,120) 


Chapter II. Dutiyo-Vaggo. (p ftrt L p. 77 ot son.) 

1. 

Jatilo 

4*42; 4. jft 3£ (R 4,42b, L 1) 

2. 

Pauca-rajunao 

(46 42; 5.g# £(R4,42b,l.I2) 
tiff 25; 3.51 £ (i£ 2, 23 a, 1. 37) 

3. 

Donapuko 

56 42; 6.IJS & (fi 4. 43a, L 7) 

4. 

Saiiigame dvc vuttani 

56 46; 15. ft 4, 70 a, 1.7) 
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5. Sarhgarae dve vuttaui. 

6. Dhltd. ••. 

7. Appamuda (1). 

8. Apparoada (2). 

9. Aputtaka ,(1) . 

10. Aputtaka (2)__ 


46; 10. »£ «(K4,70n,1.16) 


■% 46; 18.- (55 4,70b, L15) 

• $ 46; 17. (55 4,70b, 1. 3) 

•&46;1L ® (R4,6Sb,1.17) 

S 26;12.^ & (R 4,69a, 1.11) 
13; 4.i£ ta(ftl,B5n,1.7) 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Chapter III. Tatiyo-Vaggo. (p»rt I. p. 93 ©*. srq.) 


.$42; 2.9J R3 (55 4,4lb, L 2) 

Ayyaka.at 46; 6. ft (& 4,67b, 1. 1 ) 

Loko.38; 4. >|« (hi 4,17«, U9) 

Issattaih.$ 42; 1. 5TSIU&(RMlM.3) 

Pabbalupamam.$ 42; 3. c jj| (55 4,42a, 1.5) 


BOOK IV. MARA-SAMYUTTAM (IV). 


Chapter I. Patliamo-Vaggo. (Part I. p. 103 et soq.) 


1. Tapo Kammuea. 

2. Nago. 


3. Subliaih. .. 

4. Pasa (1). 

5. Pasa (2). . 

6. Sappo .. . 

7. Suppati... . 
G. Nandanaiii. 
9. Ayu (1). . 

10. Ayu (2). . 


$39; 14.5? 77 (5$ 4,27a, 1.3) 

•5ft 39; 13. (ft 4,26b, 1.17) 

• $ 39 ; 13. # S (25 4,26b, 1.17) 

••$39; 16. £3 '$■/£$ 4, 27r,L 19) 
••$39; 9.^ffiiS(E4,24b,).13) 
••$39; 7.|g Ba(R4,24©,1.20) 

• • $ 36; 12. &&& (& 4, 4b, L11) 
••$39; 4.# *g<&4,25b,!.lG) 

• •$39; 5-W (E5 4,21n, 1. 4) 


Chapter IX. Dutiyo-Vaggo. (Part I. 109 ot sap) 


1. Pusuno.$ 39; 8. *2 ft (& 4,24b,I. 7) 

2. Siho.$ 39; 21. ^(554,28b,L12) 

3. Sakalikaih.$ 39; 10 . mm (55 4,25a, 1 . 1 ) 

4. Patirupaiii.$ 39; 17. e & (ft 4,27b, l. 7) 
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8 . 
9. 

10 . 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
0. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


1. 

2 . 


Mfuiasaiil.Jjf 33; G. Hi 31 (& 4,24»,1.12) 

Pattaiil.39 ; 22 . ^ (R 4, 28 b, 1 . 20 ) 

Ayatailil . at 39; 25. A. & (R 4,29a. 1.7) 

Pimlaiil .Jff 39 ; 15. £ £ (R 4.27o. 1.11) 

Kassakaiil .Gitthu, S. 4.3.4 Sattnvnssrmi 

Rajjaiil .* 30; 13. ft< 3£ (K 4, 27b, 1.1G) 


Chapter ITT. Tatiyo-Vaggo (Upari-Pafica) 

(Part 11>. 117 ct noq.) 


Sambahula . 
Saraiddhi .. 
Godkika .. 
Suttavassaui 
Dlutaro.... 


*39; 19.# £(R 4,28*. 1.6) 
* 39; 20. ??. & (R 4, 28b, 1.19) 
$39; 11.* B <R 4.25:., 1.11) 

[* 9; 21. -t: ff-(552,48.0.17) 

1416 39; 12. *(fi5 4. 25b, 1.12) 

5{E 39; 12. IJ2 *(R 4, 25b, 1.12) 


BOOK Y. BHIKKH CJNI-.SAMYUTTAM (V). 


(Part I. \k 128 ot secj.) 


Alavika . 

. flt 45; 1.® 

f} (5ft 4,59 b, 1. 3) 

Soma . 

. A6 45; 2. # 

591 (55 4,59b, 1. IB) 

Gotami... 

.» 45 ; 3.®«J(554,G0o,l.G) 

Vijayfi . 

.416 45; 7.JVL 

IXJ (55 4, Gin, L 14) 

TJppalivvaimfi . 

. *45; 4.H 

^(55 4.6Ja,l. 17) 

OUu . 

. *45; 8.rr 

&S (R 4, Gib, 1. 17) 

Upacalfi . 

. *45; 9.«rrlfl(S54,61b,L17) 

SisupaCiila . 

.* 45; 10.® 

(R4.62.,. 1.9) 

Sela. 

. *45; 5. 77 

•& (£5 4,60b. 1.12) 

Vajira . 

. *45; G.& 

3?(R4,Gla,l. 3) 


BOOK. VI BRAHMA-SAMYUTTAM (VI). 

Chapter I. Pathamo-Yaggo. (Pnrt 1. 1 >. i3G ot soq.) 


Ayacanaiu .ift 10; i.(j£i.39n,l.8) 

Gilravo.g 44; 11.» jR (£5 4,55b, 1.17) 
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3. 

Brahraadevo. 

. n 4; 12. ft 'R 2.22b, L 14) 

4. 

Balio brahma. 

.S* 44 ;iaaSaUb(R4.5SA. 1.5) 

5. 

Apara ditthi . 

.it 44 ; 19. JJg JL (R 4. 58b, 1.2) 

6. 

Pamadaih. 

.» 41; 17. ft 3c (R 4.57b, 1. 6) 

7. 

Kokalika (1) . 

.« 44 ; 10. {QMfi (K 4.57m 1.12) 

8. 

Tissako. 

.«lo. 

9. 

Tudu bralim i. 

.»41; 17.fflj|i»(R4,57,i,1.12) 

10. 

Kokaliko (2). 

{ 4ft 48; IS. JRA* (8 4.81*1.11) 
.l«32; 5. 1,47b, 1.4) 


Chapter II. Dutiyo-Vaggo (or Paiic&ka). 

(Putt I. p. 153 ct sai.) 


1. 

SanaihkumiLro . 

.S* 44; 13. ft 

zfc (R4,5Gb, 1. 4) 

2. 

Devadatta . 

.GuthiiS* 33; 

3. 13 $ (R 1,17», 



1.8) 


3. 

Andhakavinda. 

.4* 44; 14. SRI* (R 4,5Cb, 1.10) 

4. 

Arunavati. 

.Gutbu Iff 20 ; 

2. (^1; 2,45b, 4Ga) 

5. 

Parinibb'ma. 

.4ft 44 ; 20. A 

(R 4,59n. 1.1) 


BOOK vn. BRAHMANA-SAM YUTTAAI (VH). 

Chapter T. Arahanta-Vaggo Patkamo. 

(Part L P. ICO et *cq.) 


1. Dlianahjam.«* 42; u. (R 4,44b, 1.12) 

2. Akkosa.flt42;8-y. mpffi(R4,43b,l.2) 

3. Asuriuda.4*42; 7. 17) 

4. Bilangika.4* 42; lO.ifif B (tt 4.43b. 1.20) 

5 . Alii lhsaka .$| 42 ; 12. to $(R4,44n,l. 12) 

0. Jatst.5# 41; 0 - 10 . Illjg (R 4,5*>b, 1 . 1 ) 

7. Suddllikn. it 42 ; 10. ?lj ?IJ(R4,45b, 1. G) 

8. Aggika. it 42; 17. * (R4.45b,l.l7> 

9. Sundarika..■ • $t 4*; 7. (R 4,5ib, 1.13) 

10. BaJmdliiti.4i; 2. * ^ (R 4.52b, L 19) 
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4. 
0. 
0 . 
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8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Chapter 13. Upfisalia-Vaggo. 

(Part L p. 172 ot soq.) 


Kasi . 4; il R| (R 2 , 22*, 1 . 15) 

Udajo.at i 2 ; 13. m ra (ia 4, u*, 1. w) 

Dovahito.$ 44 ; 4. ?c % (R 4,53b. 1.14) 

Mahasfila.$ 4; 9.i£j®n(K2,2ib,l,i5) 

Manatthaddo .4; 5. fiTr & (R2,:UK 1.15) 

Paccanika .Sft 42 ; li. ss fii (R 4,44rv. l. 5) 

Navakammika.** 44; 5. J&H# (R 4,54a,). 7) 

Kattkahara . $44; 6 . 3 ? ^(R 4, 54a, 1.14) 

Miltuposako.$ 4; l. $£££(&2,18b, L10) 

Bhikkhako .ft 4;i0.£ ft (R 2,22*. 1.9) 

Sangarava .Giiitiu S. 7. 1. 9. Snndarllcn. 

Khomadussa . 


BOOK Vm. YANGISA-THERA-TATUTXMAM (Vm). 

(Part I. p. 185 et seq.) 


1. 

Nikkkantam . 

.ft 45; 18. IH fif fSS 4. 64n. 1.14) 

2. 

Arati . 

.&45;1G.* 53 (R 4,63b, 1.16) 

3. 

Pcsa 1 a-a tira a uuarn. 

.ft 45; 19. fu &(R4,G4b,1.2) 

4. 

Auanda . 

Jftd5;l7.ifc fjV(R4,61n,L5) 
.1^27; 9. (K 2,38b, 1.19) 

5. 

Subliiisita . 

.ft 45; 2l.N«(R4,f»4b,l.l5) 

6. 

Sariputta . 

.ft 45; 33. &«fR4,63b,l.lG) 

7. 

Pavarana. 

(ft 45; 15. I'l .:£(R4,93n,1.2) 



2o; b. (uc 2,18b, 1.19) 

8. 

Parosahassaiii . 

.ft 45; 22. |)JJ ff (R4,C5 h,1.4) 

9. 

Kondauuo . 

.ft 45; l2.|S«f 4D(K 4,62b,L8) 

10. 

Moggalana . 

.ft 45; 14. & ff (R 4,63i», 1. 2) 

11. 

Gaggara . 

. ... 8® 45: 11 fiVlnM (f& 4 R2b 1.2) 



12. 

Yangisa . 

.« 45; 20. (R •», G4b, 1.8) 


BOOK IX. VANA-SAMYUTXAM (IX). 

(Part L p. 197 et seq.) 

1. Yiveka.ft 50; 9. & * (R 4,98a, 1.8) 

2. Upattkuna .ft 50; 8.® nK(R4,97b,l.i9) 
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3. Kassapagotta (clxeta).4ft so; 15. flu * <R 4,99b, L i) 

4. SambaJmlu(Carika).ft 50; 7. ^ <R 4,97b, L12) 

5. Auando.ft GO; 17. ?|;Jfc (R 4,99b, 1.13> 

6. Anuruddlio .ft 50; 12 . mW <& *. 98b, 1 8) 

7. Nagadatta .ft GO; 18. jj* (R 4,99b, 1. 18) 

8. Kutagharani . ft 50; 20. ft & (R 4, lOOa, 1.10) 

9. Vajjiputta (Vesali).ft 50; 16 . i&&f- (R 4,99b, 1.7) 

10. Sajjkaya (Dhamma) .ft 50; is. GB ® (R4,9Sb,l.i6> 

11. Ayouiso .ft 50; 10.® 4,98 a,]. 17) 

12. Maj jkantiko (Sanika).ft 50; 11. jfe (R 4,98b, 1.2) 

13. Pakantiudriya (Sambahula bhikkliu) 

ft 50; 19.5fc£it£(R4, 100n,l. 2) 

14. Paduma-pupplia (Pundarika) .. ft 50 ; u. ?£ (R 4,99n, l. 4) 


BOOK X. YAKRHA-SAMYUTTAM (X). 


(Pnrt L p. 206 et sou.) 


1. Indako. 

2. Sakka .... 

3. Sucilomo . 

4. Manibliaddo 

5. Sanu. 

6. Piyahkara 

7. Punabbasu 

8. Suddatto .. 

9. Sukka (1) .. 

10. Sukka (2).. 

11. Cira (Vira) 

12. Alavara .. . 


ft 49; 7. S|:£18 (R 4,87b, 1.12) 


ft 22; 2.&&$(R3,2:in,1.12) 


ft 49; 31. 
ft 49; 21. 


i£(R4,93o, 1.18) 
ifc(R4,91n,1.8) 


ft 49; 26. J$g(R4,92n,Ll) 


ft 50; 3.# »(R4,9Sb,1.14) 
ft 49; 28. KfiDBi (R 4,92b, L 4) 
ft 49; 24. tfnSSSE (K 4,92b, 1. 8) 
ft 22; 17.31 &(R3,27n,1.35) 
ft 50; 3. ft (R4, 95n,£5) 
do. 


ft 50; 4. (R 4,95ft, L14) 

ft 22; 28. «£ (R 3,30b, 1.39) 

ft 50; 2.® IHR4,91n,1.13) 


BOOK XI. SAKKA-SAMYTJTTAM (XI). 

Chapter I. Pathamo-Vaggo. 

(Pnrt L p. 210 ot seq.) 

1. Suvlra .ft 40; 12. mW (R 4,32b, L 4) 

2. SusLma. 
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3. 

4. 

5. 


0. 

10 . 


. 4$ 35; 12. 

Dhajaggam . J u ; i. 


(R4.109iv.L10) 

(551,67*. 1.8) 
>8(55 4,31a, 1.4) 
(55 2,35b, 1.18) 


Vepacitti(Klianti). | 

SubJuisitaih-jayaiii.$ :o; G. ft$?& (R 4,30b, 1.5) 

Kuluvaka.^ 40; I. fi JR (55 *, 66*. 1.4) 

Na dubbhiyam . 5*40;i8.^ a? (55 4,35a, L 6) 

Virocana-asurindo (attlio) -. - - 55 4.0; 17. aR (55 4,34b, 1 .14) 
Isayo arafifiaka (Gaudha) .... ft 40; 13. filj A (R 4,33*, l, 14) 
Isayo samuddaka (Sambara).. do. 


. Chapter II. Dutiyo-Vaggo. 

(Port I. p. 22S et seq.) 

1. Deva (Vatapada).53 40; 1. ft (R 4,29a, L17) 

2. Deva (2) .86 40; 3. nm® (R 4,20b, 1.10) 

3. Devu (3) . ®40; 2. JfcSni!® (R4,20b,L4) 

4. Daliddo .$g46; 2.® A (R 4,66*. 1.9) 

5. Ramancyyakam . 

6. Yajamunam. *1 46; 3. A iA (R 4,66n, 1 . 2 .) 

7. Vandauu. 

S. Sakka-namassana (1).. & 40; 8. % #s (R4.31b, L 3) 

9. .Sakka-namassana (2).40; 10. et t£ (R 4,3ii>, 1.20) 

10. Sakka-namassaua (3). $$ 40 ; 11 . ffi: fit (55 4,32, l( 1 . 0 ) 


Chapter III. Tatiyo-Vaggo (or Sakka-Pancakam). 

1. Chetva.5ft 40; 14. fj£ m (R 4.33b, 1.10) 

2. Dubbawiiya.5ft 40; 4.# X (R 4,S0n, 1.3) 

3 . Maya .5$ 40; 10 . $ (R 4,3tb, 1.3) 

4. Accaya (akodhano).5ft 40; 5. ft 121 (R 4,30*. 1.13) 

5. Akodlio. GfithTi 4ft 40; 4. x (R 4 ,30a, L 3) 
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DIVISION n. 

NIDANA-VAGGO. 


BOOK I. 

NIDANA-SA M YUTT AM (XII). 


Cliaptcr I. 

Buddha-Vaggo. 



(Pnrt H. 

p. 1 ot noq.) 

1. 

Desanii'.. 


.12 ; 16. <R 2,69a, 1. 4) 

2. 

Vibhangavii .. 


. ft 12 ; 16 fCT&Si (R 2, 09a. 1. 4) 

3. 

Patipada. .. 



4. 

VlpassI. 


.in 15 ; 2-3 (R 2,82a, I. 7) 

5. 

SikJii. 



6. 

Vessabhii .. .. 


.do. 

7. 

Kakusaudha. 



8. 

Konagamauo 


.do. 

9. 

Kassapo .. .. 


.do. 

10. 

Gotarao .. . 


.« 12; 3. U( (R 2, 64a, 1.19) 


Chapter II. Ahara-Vaggo. 

(Pint II. p. 11 ot RCq.) 


11. 

AJiari. 

5ft 14; 9. H <R 2,82b, 1.14) 

12. 

Pliaggmio. 

m is ; io. (R 2 , S 2 b, 1 . 20 ) 

13. 

Samana-brahmana (1) 

5ft 14; 12-3. M'JSWJ (R 2, 80b, 

1.15) 

14. 

Samana-bnlhmana (2) 

do. 

15. 

Kaccfiyanagotla. 

m 14; 19,fin#}§(R2,69b,I.7) 

16. 

Dhammakatliiko .. .. 

m 14 ; 23 - 4 , mk, -km <r 2 , sib, 

. \ 1.9) 



>4S 15; l.Jtr^ffle3(R2,82a,1.3) 

17. 

Acela . 

.5ft 12; 20.RiiJHR2,G9b,1.13) 

18. 

Timbaruko . 

.*ft 12;21.J8*® (R2,70a, 1 . 11 ) 

19. 

Bfdena paudito . 

.« 12 : 12. (R 2,68a, 1 . 5) 

20. 

Paccayo . 

.5ft 12; i4.H»r£(R2,6Sb,i.3) 


Chapter III. Dasabala-Vaggo Tatiyo. 


(Part n. 

p. 27 ot seq.) 

21. 

Dasabala (1). 

. i?, 42. 3 (J£ 3, 24a, 1.19) 

22. 

Dasabala (2). 

.5ft 14; O.-h -/j(R2,79b,1.4) 

23. 

Upanisa . 


24. 

Auuatitthiya . 
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25. Bliumija .ffi U; 1 .# 88(52,76*, 1.3) 

26. Upavano . 

27. Passayo . . 

28. Bliikkhu .£ U; 14.$ K (R 2. 80 b, L17) 

29. Samana-brShmana(1).9.80b. 

30. Samam-lmtlunana (2).do. 


Chapter IV. Kalarakkattiyo-Vaggo Catuttho. 



(Purl H p. 

47 ot scq.) 

31. 

Bkiitaiii . 

.3.JB ik (5 2,77b, 1.1) 

32. 

Kalura . 

. do. 

33. 

Niinassa vatthuni (1) .. . 

.®14;15.D§ #(E2,8l*,1.3) 

34. 

Nanassa vatthuni (2) . . . 

.5S14;16.SE ® (52,8la,LC) 

35. 

Avijjapaccaya (1). 

.14; 17-8. &TO (E 2,81*, 1 . 11) 

36. 

Avijjapaccaya (2). 


37. 

Na tumka. 

.» U; 13. (E 2,68*. 1.1C) 

38. 

Cetana (1) . 

.&14;19.£'. fit (5 2,81a, L 15) 

39. 

Cetana (2) . 

.«E14;20.iL> $(5 2,81*, 1.18) 

40. 

Cetana (3) . 

.14 ; 21. JR JS(E2.8lb,l.l) 


Ckapter V. Galiapati-Vaggo Paucamo. 


(Part n. 

p. 68 ot soq.) 

41. 

Paucavcrabkaya (1) . 


42. 

Paucavcrabkaya (2) . 


43. 

Dukkka . 


44. 

Loko . 


45. 

Natika . 


46. 

AQ&ataraiii . 

.# 12; 18, to (52,69b,]. 2) 

47. 

Janussoni . 


4S. 

Lokayatika . 


49. 

Ariyasavaka (1) . 

.8.®^ (5 2,79b, 1.14) 

50. 

Ariyasavaka (2) . 

.do, 


Chapter VI. Iiukkka-Vaggo Chattlio. 

(Pftrt II. p. 80 ot seq.) 

51. Parivimamsana .5S 12; 10 . MKS* (E 2,67 ,1. nj 
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52. Upaduna . 

53. Samyojanam (1) 

54. Sarayojanani (2) 

55. Maharukkho (1) 

56. Maharukkho (2) 

57. Taruna. 

58. Namarupain .... 

59. Vmuanam .... 

60. Nidana. 

Chapter VH. Mahavaggo Satlamo. 

(Part It p. 94 ot soq.) 

01. Assutavato (1).jjft 12 ; 7. ftffl (R 2 , 06 n, 1 .14) 

62. Assutava (2).516 12 ; s. toiflH (R2,66b,L4) 

63. Puttamarasa.Sft 15; ll. ^ft (R 2 ,83a. 1 12 ) 

64. Atthi riigo .5$ 15; 12-4. R 2,83b, 1.6) 

„„„ : n f $ 12; 5. (R 2. C5b, 1.15) 

bo. iNagaraw.(10 31; 4. (R 2,52b, 1.14) 

66. Sammasain .$ 12 ; 9. $3?£ (R2,66b,H4) 

67. Nalakalapiyaiu . 5 ft 12 ; e. ffi (H 2,65b, 1 .15) 

68. Eosambi .Sft 14; 9. ftffB (R 2,80*. 1.2) 

69. Upayanti. 

70. Susimo. 5 ft 14; 5. <R 2 ,78^,1.18) 


1$ 12; 4. Hi (R 2,65», L 13) 
$ 12; 3. 4IW (R 2,64b, 1.19) 
do. 

5ft 12; 2. *Bf(R2,64b,1.7) 
do. 

$12; 1. ms (R2,6b«,L16) 


Chapter HI. Saraana-Bral no ana-V aggo Attliamo 
(Part H. p. 129-130.) 


71. 

Samaiia brakmana (1).. .. 

at 14; 12-3. &'I"JOTH(R 2.80b. 
1.11) 

72. 

»> 

(2).... 

. .. do. 

73. 

>> 

(3).... 

... do. 

74. 

yy 

(4).... 

... do. 

75. 

>> 

(5).... 

... do. 

76. 

yy 

(6).... 

.. .do. 

77. 

>» 

(”)•••• 

... do. 

78. 


(8).... 

... do. 

79. 

» 

(9).... 

... do. 

80. 

yy 

(10).... 

... do. 

81. 

»> 

(11).... 

... do. 
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Chapter IX. Autara-Peyyulara. 

(Part n. l>. 130-133) 

82. Satfliu. 

S3. Sikldrn.@ 15 ; 4. (R 2,82n, 1.15) 

84. Yogo.ft 15; 5. (R 2, 82 a, L 19) 


85. Cliando. 

8G. Ussolhi. 

87. Appativani. 

88. Atapp:im. 

89. Viriyain. 

90. Sutaccain. 

91. Sati. 

92. Sainpajaunaiu. 

93. Appamudo. 

BOOK n. ABHISAMAXA-SAMTOITAM (XIII). 

(Part IL p. 133 ot soj.) 

1. NakkasikM. 

2. Pokkliarani.$* 5; 7. s£ «(IS 2,27b, L 18 ) 

3. Sambliejja udaka (1) . 

4. Sambkejj a udaka (2) . 

5. Pathavl (1) . 

6. Pathavl (2) . 

7. Samudda (1) ... 

8. Samudda (2) . 

9. Pabbatupama (1) . 

10. Pabbatupama (2) . 

11. Pabbatupama (3) . 

BOOK HI. DHATU-SAMYUTTAM (XIV). 

Cliapter I. Nanatta-Vaggo Pathamo 
(Part n. p. 240 ot seq.) 

@16; 51. # (R2,94n,l 11) 


1 . Dliatu. 
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2. 

Samphassam . 

. $16; 52. <R2,9ia,1.14) 

3. 

No ce taiii . 

. do. 

4. 

Vedana ( 1 ). 

. do. 

5. 

Vedana (2). 

. do. 

6. 

Dhutu. 

. do. 

7. 

Sailim . 

. $16; 53. <E 2,94a, 1.20) 

8. 

No ee fcam. 


9. 

Phassa (1) . 


30. 

Pltassa (2) . 



Chapter II. 

Dutiyo Vaggo. ( mrt il P . iiy ot aoq.; 

11 . 

Sattima. . 

. $17; l.«E 3t(R 2,04b. 1.18) 

12. 

Sanidunam. 

.$ 16 ; 48. (K 2.94a, L 3) 

13. 

Giiijakilvasatha . 

. $ 17; 2. (Q 2,96m Lb) 

14. 

Hinudliimutti. .. 

. 8*16; 44 66 ,t.(R2,93b,l.l) 

15. 

Kammaiii. 

. $16; 46. n (K2.93b.L8) 

10. 

Sagutka . 

. $16; 45,47. ft) (£52,935,14) 

17. 

Asaddha . 


18. 

Asaddhamulakfipanca. 


19. 

Aliirikamuiaka cattaro. 


20. 

Auotappamiilaka tini. 


21 . 

Appas3utena dvc . 

. $ 16; 50. (£5 2, 94a. 1.9) 

22. 

Kusitam . 

. do. 


Chapter HI. Kammapatlia-Vaggo Tatiyo. 

23. 

Asamaliita . 

. do. 

24. 

Dussilya . 

. do. 

25. 

Pancasikkliupadani. . 


26. 

Sattakammapathu. .. . 


27. 

Dasakammapathu. .. . 


28. 

Atthangiko. 


29. 

Dasauga. 



Chapter IV. Catutta-Vaggo. (p rtr t ir. p. ieo ot soq. } 


30. Catasso. 
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31. Pabbe. 

32. Acariiii. 

33. To no cedaiii. 

34. Dukkhn. 

35. Abliinandaiii. 

36. Uppado. 

37. Samanabrahmana (1) 

38. Samanabrahmana (2) 

39. Samanabrabmana (3) 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


BOOK IV. ANAMATAGGA-SAM YUTTAM (XV). 
Pathamo Vaggo. 

(Part n. 1 >. 178 ©t scq.) 


Tinakattlmiii. 

Tathavi. 

Assn. 

Kliiraih. 

Pabbatfu 

Susapa. 

Savaba. 

Gangu. 

Dando. 

Puggaln. .. . 


5® ai; l.± (£58,98«,L3) 

5ft 84; 2.4D3m(R3,98*,L7) 

SR 33; 20. iR (£5 3,97b, 1.2) 

5ft 33; 21. © ?L (£53,97b. 1.10) 
5ft 3-1; 10. Hi (K 3,99a, 1.4) 
mSi; 9. « (R 3,9Sb,Ll9) 
(10 50; 3. (£!:3,61n, 1.10) 

5ft 34; 11. {£) 4c (£53,99a, L 9) 
5ft34; 7.® ft (R 3.98b, I. 4) 
(S 3-1; 16.4555 ft(E3,98b,LC) 
tof. 5* 16 ; 20- ft (£52,91b, 1.2) 
5ft 34; 8.<fr S (£53,98b,L 12) 


Daggataiii. . 
Sukliitaiii. . 
Timsamatta. 
Mata. 

Pita. 

Bitutu. 
Bbagini. .. . 
Putto. 


Dutiyo Vaggo. 

(Part IL i*. 186 ct soq.) 

.5ft 31; 4.® fiH(E3,9Sa,1.14) 

.^ 34; 3.* SS (£53,981., 1.11) 

.SR' 33; 19. jflL (R 3,97«,L7) 

.5ft 34; 0 % (E 3,98a, 1.20) 

.do. 

. ..'.do. 

.do. 






























19. Dhitti. 

20. Vepullapabbataiii. 


samyutta-nikaya 
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m 34 ; 6. 1£& CR 3, 98n, L 20) 
31; 18. iUOT 033,99b, 1.12) 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


1. 

2 . 


5. 

G. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


BOOK V. KASSAPA-SAMYUTTAM (XVI). 


Santuttham. . 
Anottapi. .. . 
Candupamaiii 
Kulupagaih.. 
Jinnaiii. 


Ovado (1) .. 
Ovudo (2).. . 
Ovado (3).. . 
Jhuuubhiilfia. 


(Pnrt IL p. 191 Ot SOq.) 


58 11; IS. JJ l*(R4,37M.2) 

• 48 «; 19. Ki W (K1.37b, L18) 

{« 41; 23. a ig<&4, 39iv, L 7) 
t« 86; 5. <&2,76«, L10) 

{58 41; 20. ft B (K 4, 38a, ]. 4) 
liff ‘33; 11. 2, lCa, 1.10) 

• at 41; 21. f* (& 4, 38ft, 1.20) 

. 48 41; 22. &£&«* (S5 4, 38b, L10) 

• Sit 41J 24. feS % Ui 4, 39ft, L 16) 


Upassayam.5# 41; 25. * u* (fc 4.3«b. i. 7) 

Civaraiii .58 41 ; 26. ft&'P (£5 4, L 2) 

Parammaranaiii.ft 32; i.ft ffl(R3,85b,l.3) 

Saddhammapatirupakam .5ft 32; a. itijftjtf (& 3,65b, L is) 


BOOK VL LABHASAKKARA (XVII). 

Chapter I. Patliamo Vaggo. 

(Putt IL p. 225 ot saq.) 

Daruno. 

Balisaiii. 

Kuiarna. 

Dlglialomi. 

Pilhika (Milliika).58 47; 23. % Jfi(R4,70a, L 15) 

Asani. 

Ditthaiii. 

Singulo.58 47; 24. R % (R 4,76 ,1.18) 

Veramba.iff 17; 8 (R l,73a,L18) 

Sagdtliakaib. 
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Chapter IT. Dutiyo Yaggo. 
(Pnrt II. pp. 233-234) 


11. Pati (1) .J& 5; 7,8 (R 2 .17b, 1 . 8 - 12 ) 

12. Pati (2) .do. 


13-20. Suvannnnikkha-Jauapadakalyuni.do. 

Chapter m. Tatiyo Vaggo. 

(Pnrt IL 1 ». 231 ot scq.) 

21. Matugamo . 

22 . Kalyiini . 

23. Putto . 39 4; i.«EB9r(fti,i3b f l.4> 

24. Ekadhita. 3 » 4 ; 2 . (ft l, 13b, 1 . 12 ) 

25. Samanabralimana (1). 

26. SamauabriUimana(2) . 

27. Samanabrahmana (3). 

28- Ckavi . 39 5; 9. (ft 1 , £ 0 b, L18) 

29. Kajja . 

30. Bhikklra. 

Chapter IV. Catuttho Yaggo. 

(rnrt n. p. 239 et seq.) 

31. Chindi. 

32. Mula. 

33. Dhammo . 

34. Sukko . 

35. Pakkanta. 

36. Ratha . tfj 3S; 3. (K 4, 1 7n. 1 . 8 ) 

37. Matari. 

38. Pita. 

39. Bhata .•. 

40. Bhagini . 

41. Putta . 
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42. Dklta . 

43. Pajapati . 

BOOK VII. KlHULA-SAMTUOTAM (XVHI). 

Chapter L Patliamo Yaggo. 

(IVirt n. !>. 244 ot soq.) 

1. Cakkliu. 

2. Rupaiii. 

3. YinCanaiii .... .. 

4. Sampliasso . 

5. Yedana. 

6. Sanua . 

7. Sancetana. 

8. Tanka . 

9. Dkatu . 

10. Kkanda. 

Chapter II. Dutiyo Voggo. 

(IVirt n. p. 249 et scq.) 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

IS. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 


Cakkku. 

Ruparn. 

Vinnanam . 

Sampkasso . 

Yedana. 

Sauna .-. . 

Sancetana. 

Tanka . 

Dkatu . 

Kkanda. 

, m 8; 14. S9«H(25 2,41n,H9> 

Anusaya . |$|f 17; i0.??f fit (E 2,98b. 1.10) 

Apagataiii .8;16.J2>M (R 2,4ib, 1.6) 
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BOOK vm. LAE KHANA-S AM Y UTTAM (XIX) 

Chapter L Vaggo Pathamo. 

(P>»rt IL p. 251 ofc seq.) 

1. Atthipcsi.19 ; 5. (R 3, Sn. 1. 9) 

2. Guvagliataka .&i9; 0. (R 3,8b, 1.1) 

3. Pindasakimiyaih.S* 19; EH Sft (R 3,9a, L 8) 

4. Nicchavorabblri .sg 19; 7-s. }& p#, $ 7- (& 3, 8b 

L13) 

5. Asi-sukariko .g 19; 14. ft iS (K 3,9b, L 2) 

6. Satti-Mugavi .SR 19; 18.58 W (R 3, On, 1.13) 

7. Usu-kitrainyo . 

8 . Suci-saratlii.$ 19; io. sjUfc* (R 3, On, I. ii) 

9. Sucako..SR 18; 12 .» $ (R 3. On, 1.15) 

10. And abl iarI-Giimakutako.19; 17. (R3,9b,l.9) 


Cliapter EC. Dutiyo Yaggo. 

(Tart II. p. 259 ot soq.) 

11. Kupo-nimuggo-paraduriko.. ..g 19; 23. iWg (R 3, 10a,l. 6) 

12. Giitliakliadi-Dutthabrubmano . SR 19 ; 26 . ftfg ^ AS FJ (R 3, i 0 a, l 

20 ) 

13. Nicliavittlii-aticjirini .$ 19; 24.0 fi,(R3,i0a,l.6) 

14. Mangulitfcki ikkanitthi .$ io ; 21 . h£*(K3,9b.Li7) 

15. Okilini-Sapatfcaugarakokiri .. SR 19; 25. K?£Wiu'i34 (R3,i0n,UG) 

16. SLsacchinuo-CoroghatiLko -$ 29; 15. RKAEl (R 3,9b. 1 .5) 

17. Bkikkku .SR 19; si. It £ 05 3, 10 b, ]. 20 ) 

18. Bliikkkunl .SR 19; 32. ttum (& 3, Ha, L 4) 

19. Sikkliamuna.do. 

20. Samanera.do. 

21. Samaneriyo.do. 


BOOK IX. 

1. Kuitam. 

2. Nakhasikliam 

3. Kulam. 


OPAMMA-SAMYUTTAM (XX). 

(Part II. p. 262 at soq.) 


SR 47; 14. JJI i (K 4,75a, L 15) 

SR 47; 14. A &(R4,75a,1.6) 
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4 - UkkiI . m 47 ; 13. (R 4,75*. 1 2) 

Satti.44 47; 15. (R 4, 75ft, 1.10) 

6. Dlianuggaho.of. » 24; 9. g (R 3,40a, L 9) 

7 • An*.47; 18. j& (R 4,75b, 1. 6) 

8. Kaliugaro.Si 47; 12. fet * (R 4,74b, L15) 

9 - N! "«g°. $39; 3.ftHa(E4,2Sn,L20) 

10. Bilaro.5S 47; 20. ® (R 4,75b, L 20) 

11. Singfdaka.# 47; 22. JJ. & (R 4,70n, 1.11) 


12. Singulaka (2). 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


BOOK X. 

Kolito. 

Upatisso. .. 

Ghato. 

Navo. 

Sujato. .. . 
Bhaddi.... 
Yisablio. . 
Nando. .. 

Tisso. 

Tlieraudmo. 
Kappino. . 
Sahfiya... . 


BHIKKECU SAMYDTTAM (XXI). 

(Part It. p. 273 ot Boq.) 

. W 13; 12. SS«S (R 3,5b, L13) 


» 13; 14 a ftX (R 3, Oik, 1.12) 
«6 33; 9.1|=- £(R4,l8a.l.l4) 
•SS 38; !.-» ill (R 4,16b, 1.10) 
$38; 2.S fi<R4,l6b,Ll6) 
5S 38 ; 8. mm (R 4,18a, L 6) 

m 38; 6. F6(R4,17b, L 8) 

1*3 9. 5. ffii 1,36b, 1.3) 

$ 38 ; 7.ffi Ri(R4,17b,L17) 

$3S;10.£ ig(R4.18b,L3) 
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1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


division nr. 

NakuLapitfi.jj| 

Dovadalia... 

Haliddikdni (1) .«6 

Haliddikdni (2) .ftE 

Samudki. 


KHANDHA VAGGO. 

5; 


5; 

35; 


5.& {bk 2. 27a, 1. lj 
4. (ft 1,22b. 1.5) 

3. PI (K2.27a, 1.19) 
KM 4 (ft 2,74b, 1.11) 


; 15. (R 3,15b, L 3) 

8 E 20; 16. 03 3,16:i,l. 8) 

» 3; 7-8. & (E 2,14a, 1.11) 
of. Sft 3; 1. ffe ftfc (£5 2,12b, 1.11) 
cf. 5H 3; 2.* 50 (K 2,12b, 1.16) 
7-8. # (IS 2,14a, 1.11) 

11. Hi 3S(K2,9a,L8) 

12. 3? 7?i (55 2,9a, L 16) 
8.& * 03 2, 2a. L 2) 


29-30. M 03 2,16b. 1.10) 


Patisalldud. 

Upaddparitassana ( 1 ). 5 $ 

Upuduparit-issana (2).$ 

Aittanagatapaccuppanna (1) |jj| 
Atitdndgat-dpaccuppanna (I) 

Atitundgatapaccuppama (3) 

Anicca .» l; 1.® ft (K 2, la) 

Dukklia.do. 

Anattd.do. 

VnH Wpa m !« 1; »■* ftus 2.2^,1.5) 

Xaa anlCCA W .. • • tof. « 1; 2.« « (K 2, la, 1. 7) 

Yad anicca (2).{* 1; 10 * 

Yad anicca (3).{£ 

Hetu ( 1 ).i; n. a 

Hotu (2). 1 ; 12 . 0 

Hetu (3).do. 

Ananda.\. 

Blidra... 

Parinnd. 


/» 3; 23. IK 
110 17; 4. 


ffi(R 2,2s 1.9) 


03 2,2a, 1.12) 

(E 2,2.»,1.16) 


» (13 2,15b, 1.18) 
(ft 1,70a, 1.11) 


m 3;22.fc Jfc(R2,15b,L 14) 


Paiijanam (or AbhijSnam) ..{* \\ l&.&S&uitjte. 


Chandardga.$ 

Assudo (1) .$ 

Assudo (2) . do. 

Assudo (3) .$ 


-T?» (13 2,ib, 1.8) 

3; 27. a (E 2,16b, 1.4) 
1; 14. UA 2,2b, 1.9) 

I; 13. % (E 2,2a, 1.20) 
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29. Abliinandanam. 

30. Uppadam. 

31. Aghamulam. 

32. Pabhangu. 

33. Natumhakam (1). 

34. Natumhakam (2). 

35. Bkikkhu (1) . 

36. Bhikkhu (2) . 

37. Ananda (1). 

38. Ananda (2). 

39. Anudhamma (1) .... 

40. Anudhamma (2) .. .. 

41. Anudhamma (3) .... 

42. Anudhamma (4) .... 

43. Attadipo . 

44. Patipada. 

45. Aniccata (1) . 

46. Aniccata (2) . 

47. Samanupassana .. 

4S. Khandha. 

49. Sono (1) . 

50 . Sono (2) . 

51. Nandikliaya (1) - 

52. Nandikhaya (2) .... 

53. Upayo . 

54. Bijam . 

55. Udunam . 

56. Upudanamparivattain 

57. Sattatthana. 

58. Sambuddho. 

59. Paiica . 

60. Mahfili. 


1 ; 5. tho first half of 
] $S(R 2, lb, 1.8) 

m 3; 7.&£&?8(R2,lb,!.l8) 

•«t 3; 28. ife (E 2,16b, 1.7) 


•86 2-.19.J5J r£ (E2,10b, 1.3 ) 
■m 10; 14 » -fcfc(£52,67n, 1.17) 
•([SI A) 

• Sit 1; 16. (E 2.3a, 1.11) 

1; 15. Hi (E 2,2b, L18) 
•8* 2; 17. R &£ (K 2,10ft, 1.13) 

• do. 

.«£ 1; 27. (uj S(K2,5^,].7) 

. . do. 

> • do. 

■ do. 

2; 4.-b*JfcI?.(&2,7n,1.4) 
.«£ 3; 15-16 3tia(E2,15a,1.7) 
•* 3; 35, ft i?(R2,18a, 1.3) 

• «6 3; 36. JE®1® (E 2,18a, L7) 
m 2; 13. « (E 2,9b. 1.2) 

m 3; 5.«J&(&2.13b,L4) 

•«t 2; 23. & (ft 2,11a, 114) 
11 30.(R2,5n, 1.19) 

■ • 3; 81. (E 2,5b, L13) 


•Stt 2; 8 fcft? (ft 2,7b, L 19) 

•« 2; 7. ffff (E2,7b,L8) 

•*6 3; 6. fflPEW (E 2,13b, 1.12) 

■86 2; 5. MI (R2,8a. 1.2) 

/flt 2; 10. -fc A (E 2,8b, 1.2j 
UH 35, 3 (ft 2,74b. 1.4) 

•8* 3; 25. JR? («2,16a,L13) 

•86 2; 25. (E2,7n,1.4) 

-86 3 ; 32. SH.1 (E 2,17b, 1.8) 
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61. 

Adiltft . 



62. 

Nirattipatha . 



63. 

Upudiyaraano. 

•. 


04. 

Mannamfuio. 

.53 1; 21. (R 2,4a, 1.7) 

65. 

Abhinandamuno. 



66. 

Auiccam . 



67. 

Dakkliam. 



68. 

Anatta. 

.l; 17. ## (R2,3a, 1.16) 

60. 

Anattaniya . 

.42 1; 38. (R2,3b,l.C) 

70. 

Rajamyasautliifcam .... 

.42 i;M- 

f'/5? (R 2,3b, 1.16) 

71. 

Radlio. 



72. 

Surudlia. 



73. 

Assudo. 



74. 

Samudayo (1). 



75. 

Samudayo (2). 



76. 

Arakanta (1) . 



77. 

Aralianta (2) . 



78. 

Silia (1) . 



79. 

Siiia (2) . 

.S2 2; 14. : 

~.1fcBHfcft(R2,0b,l. 0) 

80. 

Pindola. 

m 10; 17. M(R2,58b,L3) 
.|'l* 140 <R 6,70 b, 1.20) 

SI. 

Parilcyya. . 

. U 2; 26. 

(E 2, lift, 1.19) 

S2. 

Punnaml... 

.» 2; 26. 

KW& (R 2,12ft, i,i) 

83. 

Ananda. 

.«10; 6. 

?S« (E 2,64ft, 1.8) 

84. 

Tissa. 

.42 10; 16. 

(E 2,57b, 1.20) 

85. 

Yaraaka. 

.4$ 6; 2. 

*!1 (E 2,25ft, 1.11) 

86. 

Auuruddha. 

.42 5; 4. 

PJ&EE (E 2,26b, 1.9) 

87. 

Yakkali. 

J52 46; 25. 

(K 4,76b, 1.2) 



m 1,73b, 1.15) 

S8. 

Assaji. 

.3$ 37; 2. 

fE 2,0b, 1.6) 

89. 

Patali. . 

.» B; 1. 

££? (E 2,24ft, 1.19) 

90. 

Cbanua. 

.42 30; 7. 

MK (E 2,54a, 1. 34) 

91. 

Rabulo ( 1 ) . 

m l; 23. 
.1 1. 2) 

»»BI0fm(E2,4b, 

92. 

Ruhulo (2) . 

m 1; 24. 

.1 Ml) 

WMWrffl (E2,4b, 

93. 

Nadi. 

.5£ 10; 13. 

FlOt (E 2,57n, 1.11) 
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94. 

Puppliam (or Vaddhath). .. . 

«£ 2; 5. 

# <R2,7«,1.13> 

95. 

Pkena.. 

10; 10. 

ffil# (E5 2, 6611 , L 5) 

9G. 

Gomaya. 

8 10; 0. 

/kilt (Si 2,55ft. 1 15) 

97. 

NalfJnifti Irani. 


fflK (Rl,59n,L3) 


*r 1 

98. 

Suddkikam (or Samuddakam) 



99. 

Gaddula (1). 

8 10; 9. 

88 (R 2,56b, 17) 

100 . 

Gaddula (2). 

8 10; 12. 

88 (R 2,56b, 1.17) 

101 . 

Ysisijatam (or Nava). 

8 10; 3. 

(R 2,55n ,11) 

102 . 

Aniecata (or Sauna). 

«f; 10; 15. 

« (R 2,57b, 18) 

103. 

Ante. 

• 5* 3; 17-17. ft££(te2,l5*,1.15) 

104, 

Dukldiam.. 



105. 

Sakkuyo. 

•5# 3; 19-20. *r£ (R 2. ^ 1- 20) 

10 G. 

Parinneyyfi. 

-5ft 3; 22. 

88 <R 2,15b, 114) 

107. 

Samaiia (1). 

•8 3; 21. 

.«• (R 2,15b, 17) 

108. 

Samaanl (2). 

.do. 


109. 

Sotapanno. 

.do. 


110 . 

Arakaiu. 

.do. 


111 . 

CkandaragI (1) . 



112 . 

Ckandaragi (2) . 



113. 

Avijja (or Bliikkhu). 



114. 

Vijja (or Bliikkhu). 



115. 

Katkika (1). 

m i; 26. 
\m i; 28. 

(E 2, 6ft, 1. 3) 
iL8ffi«(R2,5n,l.ll) 

11G. 

Katkika (2). 

.do. 


117. 

Baudkaua. 

8 3; 24. 

tfcI3 (R 2,16ft, 15) 

118. 

Pariraucckita (1). 

8 3; 20. 

S5C (R 2,10a, 119) 

119. 

Parimuccbita (2). 

do. 


120 . 

Sanuojanam. 



121 . 

Upudauam. 



122 . 

Silam.. 

.*£10; 4. M3? (Si 2,53ft, 1.1) 

123. 

Sutdva. 



124. 

Kappo. (1) . 

•8 1: 22. <R 2, in, 1.14) 

125. 

Kappo. (2) . 



126. 

Samudayadkamma (1) . 



127. 

Samudayadhamma (2) . 

• 
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128. 

SamndayadJiamma (3) .. . 


129. 

Assada (1) . 

• • $$ 10; 1-2. tal IKJ (55 2,52b, 1.14) 

130. 

Assada (2) . 

. .do. 

131. 

Samudaya (1). 

..(JjtlO; 3.4S Hg(&2.53n,[,13) 

132. 

Samudaya (2). 

. .do. 

133. 

Kotthita (1). 

. .do. 

134. 

Kottlxita (2). 

. .do. 

135. 

Kotthita (3). 

..«10; 2.4a IHj(&2,53»,1.5) 

136. 

Kukkula . 


137. 

Aniccena (1) . 

.. 

13S. 

Aniccena (2) . 


139. 

Aniccena (3) . 


140. 

Dukkhena (1). 


141. 

Dukkheua (2). 


142. 

Dukkhena (3). 


143. 

Anattena (1). 


144. 

Anattena (2). 


145. 

Anattena (3). 


146. 

Kulaputtena dnkkha (1). .. 

2; 15. fj (K 2,10a, 1.0) 

147. 

Kulaputtena pukkha (2). . 

2; 16. « (&2,10n,Ll0) 

14S. 

Kulaputtena dukkku (3)... 


149. 

Ajjkattikam. 

'm 7; 6.H *£•(& 2,35ft, 1.9) 

1 |S. 35. 105 Upiiduyn 

150. 

Etam mama. 

7; 3.3^«0?(132,35a, 1.2) 

151. 

Eso atta. 

• •5S 7; 12.# «(S2,35b,l.l) 

152. 

Na ca mo siya. 


153. 

Micchai. 


154. 

Sakkuya. 


155. 

Attanu. 


156. 

Abhinivesa (1). 


167. 

Abliinivesa (2). 


158. 

Anandena... .. . 



































NOTES 

TVR Rabindra Tagoro paid his second visit to Japan on his 
way home from China early this summer. The Buddhists 
greeted him enthusiastically as before, as a most representa¬ 
tive man of India, which is the country of the Buddha, the 
founder of the religion professed by most Japaneso. He de¬ 
livered a lecture at the Public Hall, Kyoto, to the largest 
audience that has ever assembled under this roof. He talked 
on the modern abuse of the sciences which ought to be senile 
to the spiritual welfare of humanity and not to be utilised for 
exploitation. He said, among other things, that truth is to bo 
embraced reverentially and in an humble spirit, and therefore 
that when its missionaries come among a strange people they 
ought to be full of humility. They connot claim the mono¬ 
poly of the truth, they are just as mortal and liable to sin as 
the people among whom they come. Therefore, it is a great 
mistake on their part if they over betray the slightest sign 
of a sense of superiority and assume an air of pride and self- 
importance towards others. When they do this, they at once 
break off from the truth they imagine they have comprehended. 
This is exactly the position we take with regard to all forms 
of truth and its propagators. As to the abuse of science we 
see so many harrowing instances of it all about us. We often 
wonder if the sciences are really helping to enhance our spiritual 
enlightenment instead of teaching us how effectively to murder, 
how rapaciously to exploit, and how mercilessly to crush in¬ 
dividuals as well as nations. As long as our hearts are not 
cleansed of impurities, anything and everything they touch will 
necessarily be contaminated. 


Dr Lewis Hodous, of the Kennedy School of Missions, 
Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A., who was a long resident in China 
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as missionary, lias a new book entitled Buddhism and Buddhists 
in China, which belongs to a scries of books on the World’s Living 
Religions, edited by Frank K. Saunders and Harlan P. Beach. 
In this book the author expresses some of Jiis views concerning 
the “ Christian approach to Buddhists.” These views are deeply 
tinged with a spirit of tolerance and sympathy and the editors of 
tins magazine aro liighly impressed by them, especially as coming 
from a Christian missionary in the Far East. Wo say this 
because some of the missionaries aro sometimes unnccccssarily 
prejudiced against Buddhism which they think is a templo of 
Satan. Such ignorance betrays, on the part of the Christian 
missionaries, nothing but an utter inability to comprehend 
their own religion. Professor Hodous refers to a Chiucso Chris¬ 
tian leader who “ longed for tho mystic silence and the beauty 
of holiness which would open 'the window's of tho world of 
spiritual reality and throw' its light upon tho problems of life,” 
and suggests that the esthetic clement in Christianity may well 
be emphasised in the future as never before iu tho missionary 
activities in China. The author also proposes to givo a place 
to contemplation and meditation in the Christian Church of 
China, and writes as follows : “ Christian Church of China should 
develop a technique of tho spiritual life suited to tho East. 
The formation of habits of devotion should be emphasised. In¬ 
tercessory prayer should bo given a larger place. Contempla¬ 
tion and meditation should be regarded not merely as an escape 
from tho turmoil and strife of the world, but as a preparation 
for tho highest life of sendee and sacrifice. Buddhist mysticism 
united the whole universe and was tho great foundation of 
Chinese art, literaturo and morality. The spiritual world of 
Christianity must likewise seep through into the very thought 
of Asia and inspire the new art, literature and morality which 
will be the world expression of a Cliristian universe.” Chris¬ 
tianity so far laid an unusual stress ou its moral, doctrinal, and 
social aspects. But as the East is more idealistic than the 
West where modem Christianity has been matured, tho people 
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here want to see Christianity not in its too-oartlily garb but 
in its inner mystical raiment. For instance, when Christ says 
about not thinking of the morrow or about the lilies of the 
field which neither toil nor spin, lie sounds the depths of the 
Oriental mind. Christianity as depicted and demonstrated by 
its representatives in the East as well as in the West savours 
too much of modem materialism. 

In this respect Professor Pratt of Williams College is quite 
right when he speaks in his lecture on “ The Nature of Cliris- 
tianity ” in the Peking Union Medical College, to the following 
effect: “ Christianity is not a collection of Anglo-Saxon con¬ 

ventions. This assertion again is of course a platitude, yet it 
too needs stating. Not that any one would explicity deny it. 
But there is a large number of persons who regard ‘ Christian 
civilisation * as including among other essential things certain 
methods of dressing, of eating, of talking, of building, and the 
rest. Of course we should bo told, these things arc not so 
important as theology : yet there is a sneaking feeling that no 
land cau be called fully Christian until it does things in the 
way they are done in ‘ God's own country.’ ” This is preemi¬ 
nently true with some of the Christian agents in the Far East. 
They often fail, iu spite of their open declarations, to distinguish 
what is merely accidental from the essential in their religion and 
life. When Gandhi was accused of Ids non-cooperation movement 
which might result in narrow cultural and intellectual nationalism, 
he exclaimed : “ I do not want my houso to be walled in on all 
sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the culture of all 
lands to be blown about my houso as freely as possible. But 
I refuse to bo blown off my feet by any of them. Mine is 
not a religion of the prison-house. It has room for the least 
among God’s croatiou. But it is proof against insolent pride 
of race, religion, or colour.” The East Inis its own life and 
ideals which it wants to develop according to its own inner 
necessities and does not wish to see them replaced by those 
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of Western or “Christian” civilisation. We have no wish to 
bo exclusive or ego-contered but are far from being satisfied 
with an artificial grafting of alien ways of thinking and living. 
When we have adopted them it would be when they wcro 
thoroughly assimilated by ourselves so that no alien air any 
longer clings to them. 

According to the report of Dr Taikeu Kiraura, professor of 
Iudian pliilosophy at the Tokyo Imperial University, who re¬ 
cently came back from Cliina after attending what the Oliiuoso 
Buddhists termed a World’s Buddliists’ Conference, Cliincsc 
Buddhism is evidently moving towards a revival after so many 
years of quiescence. While this must bo no doubt just an initial 
step, it seems to promise much, especially when wo are told 
that the principal actors in it are householders and not the 
priestcraft. Their interest in tho study of Buddhist faith and 
philosophy is quite genuine and full of enthusiasm. They arc 
not yet acquainted with tho modern spirit of criticism, being 
contented with the traditions of Buddhist scholarship, so says 
Professor Kiraura; but this does not prevent their being the 
vanguard of a Buddhist renaissance in Cliina. Wo wish to see 
the real spirit of the Buddha revived among our friendly 
neighbours, their scholarship is not an essential question. In 
olden days there were many Chinese Buddhists who came over 
to Japan to found Zen monasteries here, and there wero at the 
same time many Japanese monks who wont to China to learn 
of whatever they got directly from the Indian missionaries and 
scholars. Buddhism was thus transplanted in Japan after China 
had it assimilated in her own ways of thinking and feeling. 
This was natural and good. Zen cultivated in us a simple 
unaffected temperament with whicli to comprehend naturo and 
life, while tho Jodo awakened in us a deep religious sentiment 
to look beyond the present unsatisfying world. Zeu and Jodo 
arc tho two forms of Buddhism that have really entered the 
inner life of the Par Eastern peoples, Japanese and Chinese. 
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Whatever other aspects of Buddhism may affect us with various 
degrees of potency and success, it is tlirougli Zen and Jodo 
that we can come in intimate touch with the inner experience 
of the Buddha. The Chinese Buddhists have expressed their 
desire to have another Buddhists’ Conference in Japan next 
your, and the Japancso Buddhist federation we are told has 
the idea under consideration. Wo arc sure that this kind of 
intercourse between China and Japan will no doubt pave the 
way to better understanding and closer friendship in matters 
spiritual. After all, China aud Japan are one racially and 
culturally, and their sincere aud unprejudiced cooperation is 
needed in every way to establish a now Eastern centre of 
spiritual forco against the encroachment of commercial milita¬ 
rism aud mcclianical civilisation. 

A Buddhist mm, early in October tliis year, set fire to a 
fine old Zen temple in the centre of Kyoto and reduced it to 
ashes within an hour. Her motive is variously interpreted, and 
some arc inclined to regard her as too idealistically disposed. 
There is no doubt about her being somewhat mentally un¬ 
balanced, duo to her past unhappy experiences with life, which 
grew very much aggravated by recent ones. But it Is suspected 
if she did not find a sort of justification, though quite super¬ 
ficially, in some well-known historical incidents in the lives of 
the old Zen masters. We know Tanka’s bold work of consign¬ 
ing the Buddha’s wooden images into the flames aud an old lady’s 
burning a hut where she used to shelter a Zen monk. Ju thoso 
ancient days Zen devotees seem to have been so absolutely 
absorbed in fcho freest demonstrations of what they understood 
of Zen, paying no attention whatever to the loss of material 
property, the desecretiou of things considered holy, aud even 
the destruction of life. They were all above such trivial incidents 
of existence. Their ideals woro of the highest order, and they 
were justified iu doing what they thought the most legitimate 
tiling at the moment from tlio Zon point of view. While the 
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recent case of incendiary is of coarse far from being classed 
under the same category as these, there is something in her 
idea as well as in the present stiitus of Buddhist life which 
makes us think twice before we can judge her unconditionally. 
Can wo really throw a stone at her without turning that stone 
into a boomeraug upon ourselves ? Before tho whole edifice 
of an institution called Buddhism now so heavily covered with 
old dead material, may burn down one of these fine mornings 
as the Zen templo did this time, wo must pause and reflect 
within ourselves what to do with it. 

Professor Nishu Utsuki’s Euglish translation of the Smaller 
Sukhuvoli-vyulia Sidra from Kumarajiva’s Chinese version is 
published by the Nishi-Hougwanji Press. Tho sutra is com¬ 
monly known in Japan and China as the Amidakyo 
$g, a-mi-to-cliing), and is ono of the three principal sutras con¬ 
stituting the foundation of tho Shinshu faith. It describes the 
Pure Land of Amitabha, where, the Buddha promises, all the 
aspirants will finally attain to the highest realisation of truth 
known as “anuttam-sawyak-sambodhi.” The one condition in 
which rebirth in the Pore Land is assured is tho invocation 
of the mime of Amitablia Buddha; for no amount of merits or 
virtues achieved by oneself will be available for the purpose. 
The English translation has notes and collations at tho end of 
the book, explaining the proper names, technical terms, and 
other term?. The print is clear and neat. 

Mr Albert J. Edmunds’ recent simhanada as resouuds 
in “ A Dialogue of Two Saviors " profoundly touches the spirit 
of one who looks upon the world from tho unsectarian point 
of view. The Dialoguo was carried on in “a Hall of Silence 
in tho other world,” whore, singularly enough, there exist as 
in this world time aud space-relations; it took placo in August, 
1922. Perhaps the two saviours were too concerned with our 
earthly human affairs so that they, like good Bodhisattvas, re- 
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fused to enter into Parinirvana and really to enjoy the silence 
of the Pure Land. The savions are also learned and versed very 
well in all modern and ancient lore, especially on mystical aud 
spiritualistic subjects, and correct tlie various wrong readings 
and later alterations in the biblcs. Mr Edmunds is visible in 
the words and personalities of Christ and Buddha. In spite 
of their scholarly attainments their hearts are bursting with 
love for their fellow-creatures. While Buddha acknowledges 
that Christ’s wisdom “ wrought a truth of personality, ” Clirist 
concedes to Buddha “ the intellectual strength of his Dharraa.” 
Finally, against the defiant declaration of Demiurge : 

“ Build on, i*oor fools, 

Build in the universe that eye soos not, 

Build thoro, but never here, wlicro life is minor” 

they agree to issue this joint proclamation: 

"Got tlioo behind us. Demiurge ocourst, 

Mastor of fragments, king of floutiiig islos. 

Thou miHlost will to wither Intellect. 

To dwarf and stultify the larger man. 

To ourb, to shrivel rosorvoirs of trath. 

Our ompiro is not thine; in thy soon worlds 
Of birth and dciktb, torturo aud wickedness, 

Wo no'or aspire to found a bouso for man. 

Our missions are to call bim upwards thonce, 

Toaob him to lenow the nothingness of sonso, 

Build him a City o’er the sunset bars. 

Find bim a home beyond tbo farthest stars.” . 

The Mahayanists may say however that these “ seen worlds 
of birth and death ” arc worlds of Nirvana and Bodhi; the 
chasm between the two lies in one’s own subjective Ignorance; 
get it enlightened aud there most vividly opens up a course 
upwards to “ a City.” 



“Again, O Uio World-honoured One," said Subhuti," tlio lio- 
aiusftttvj» Mahusattva who walks in thu Pmjiuipumimtu, who 
reboots on tho PmJ niij«m.mi tn, should disuiplino liimse'f so 
ns, while disciplining himself in it, not to entertain any ideas 
in that Enlightenment-thought (bodhlcUla). Why? Namely, 
that Thought is No-thought, tho essence of Thought is pare." 
Tho venerable Suriputro said to the vonorablo Subhuti, "Can 

wo say that that Thought is-that Thought which is No- 

thonght ?" Thus addressed, the venerable Subhuti said this 
to tho venerable Sariputm: “O vonerablo Suriputm, in what 
is that Thought which is No-thought, is tho idea of being or 
no-being over conceivable or attainable ?" Sariputm said, 
“Not so, 0 vonorablo Subhuti!’’ Subhuti avid ,“lf, O venomblo 
Sariputra, in wliat is that Thought which is No-thought, the idea 
of being or no-being is noithor conceivable nor atbvinablo, is 
your question properly stvtod, ivsking whether wo can say Hint 

that Thought is-that Thought whioh is No-thjUght ?’’ 

Thus addressed, tho vonerablo Snriputra avid this to tho 
venerable Subhuti, "What thou is that Thought which is No¬ 
thought?" Said Subhuti, “That which is No-thought is without 
change [vikara , without discrimination (aviksilpa)" 
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TIIR TEACHING OF THE SHIN-SHU AND THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


WHAT is the lifo of truth? How do wc attain the life of 
' ' truth'? These are the questions left for our solution iu 

‘the study of the Shin-shu teaching. 


I 

Whether life is really suffering, or whether it is on the 
whole an agreeable busiucss, is. not to be so readily decided 
upon as we may superficially imagine. As a mero fact of 
everyday experience, life contains elements enjoyable as well 
as painful. Besides, there arc individual conditions which wo 
have to take into account, for what appeal’s to be pleasant to 
one individual may impress smother altogether differently. 
Each one of us has his own way of valuing experiences. But 
from the common-sense point of view lifo may be taken on the 
whole as containing botli pains and pleasures—and its practi¬ 
cal effect is that wo shun what is disagreeable and run after 
the pleasurable. There may be some who appear outwardly to 
avoid tilings agreeable—I mean those self-mortifying ascetics 
of India who are evidently eschewiug even tho most innocent 
pleasures. But in truth they are also seekers after pleasures— 
pleasures that are not yet actualised but arc believed to be 
coming by virtue of these penances. Sometimes the ascetics 
are deriving real pleasures in what ordinary people consider 
unbearable tortures. Iu a certain sense, therefore, stoicism is 
at bottom a form of hedonism. Wo aro all Epicureans in 
various shades of meaning. While it is difficult to decide 
whether we are all to be Hamlets or Don Quixotes, practically 
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we know that life is partly enjoyable and partly painful and 
that we try to avoid the latter aud embrace the first. 

This practical fact of life is also reflected in the Fourfold 
Noble Truth as enunciated by the Buddha. The first truth is 
that life is suffering; the second is that this comes from accu¬ 
mulating causes of suffering; the third is that by cutting off 
tlicso causes Nirvana, the state of absolute bliss, is realised; 
and the fourth teaches how to attain this. But that the idea 
of pain aud pleasure ought not to bo made the ultimate 
principle of our spiritual life was already oxpresscly taught by 
the Buddha in the Agaraa part of Hinayuua literature: 

“ Not to avoid pnin vbeu it comes to yon. 

Not to long for pleasure when it comes t*> you, 

I’.nt to He BOrene and tranquil — 

Snob I call a Siamuna." 

While pain aud pleasure so largely enter into the structure 
of human life, a life of truth must not be made to depend 
upon these opposites, but, by going beyond, find its ultimate 
foundations somewhere else. 


II' 

As long as man cauuot rise above the mere notion of paiu 
and pleasure, he 1ms not made much advance over the animal 
life. To do this ho must find some moral meauiug in life 
which distinguishes him from the rest of creation. lie cannot 
get rid of the feelings since lie is a sentient being, but his 
feelings can be sanctified aud ennobled so that they can be 
adjusted to our moral condnct. Pain will then be the fooling 
when we have not acted morally, whereas a noble pleasurable 
emotion will be aroused when our duties have been properly 
discharged. This is an ethical world created by cultured 
minds, which endeavour to rise above a life of mere feelings, 
aud in this world we find the idea of good standing against 
tliat of evil. There is no doubt that this moral life is a step 
ahead of the one controlled by feelings alone. 
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“ To do nil goo«lB, 

To avoid nil evils, 

And to keep tho heart pure — 

This is tho to.".oiling of nil tho Buddha*;." 

This is the gathil kuown us the teaching common to tho 
seven Buddhas and constitutes the moral aspect of the so-called 
primitive Buddhism. The Vinaya is tho codification of such 
moral rules as were applicable to the life of the BJiikshus and 
Bliikshunis. 

Shiuran SliGniu was not however satisfied with mere 
morality, he wanted to go beyond good and evil in order to 
reach the other shore of tho religious life. It was due to him 
that the later Buddhists came to know the existence of another 
world which moral life could not attain and winch was unknown 
to the followers of tho Yinaya. Here reigns tho freedom of the 
religious spirit unhampered by the dunlistic bondage of good 
and evil. 


Ill 

When I say this, the reader may thiuk that tho teaching 
•of Shin Buddhism is immoral, auti-etliical, and therefore lias 
nothing to do with our everyday life. But in point of fact 
Shin has a veiy keen critical sense of our moral imperfections, 
■and teaches that because of theso imperfections wo ought to bo 
humble, penitent, and grateful. Moreover, Shin is conscious of 
the imnatinalness of the monkish life, and its followers lead an 
ordinary family life not distinguishable iu any way from tho 
rest of the world. Social relations and obligations are con¬ 
firmed to by them. Humanity is thus strongly upheld by Shin, 
and in this respect Shiuran was audacious cuougli to deviate 
from the course uniformly followed by other Buddhists. 
Bor this reason, the Sutra on the Great Infinite One (i.e. the 
SuJrhuvailvyf/Jia) which is the foundation of the Shiu-shu is also 
called the Sutra on Humanity. Iu no other Buddhist schools 
is the relationship between morality and religion so empliati- 
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cally and essentially established as iu the teaching of Shiii. 
This relationship is discussed by scholars under the special 
heading, “ Relative Truth and Absolute Truth ”, iu the systema¬ 
tic philosophy of Shiu ]3uddhism. 

During the Meiji Er;v, that is, during tlio latter part of tlic 
30th century and early in the present one* Shiu scholars 
were divided into two groups iu regard to relations cxistiug 
between morality and religion; the ono group held a unitary 
view white the other was incliued to bo dualistic. And amoug 
this latter group we could further distinguish two types, one 
of wliieh asserted a sort of parallelism between moral ideas 
and religious life. According to this, these two were like 
the two wings of a bird or tho two wheels of a cart, one could 
not go without the other, for they were complementary. The 
other class of thinkers took the one as antecedent to the 
other. And, generall}' speaking, tho conservatives tended to 
uphold a dualistic parallelism and the liberals tried to astablish 
a unitary relation between religion aud morality. 

Those who maintained a theory of antecedence thought 
that moral lifo was the necessary outcome of religious faith, 
or that religious faith came to us prior to morality. The late 
Rev. Mauslii Kiyozawa who was tho President of the Shiushu 
College and led the liberal party of the time, stoutly opposed 
tho doctrine of tho priority of religious faith and said: “ All 
moral deeds are the products of deliberation aud must issue 
from tho will. Therefore, such deeds as flow from our inner 
necessity, however beneficial results they may bring upon our 
social or individual lifo, cannot be regarded as moral deeds. 
Therefore, in religion, especially in the teaching of Shin Bud¬ 
dhism, moral life must precedo tho attainment of faith, it 
finally leads up to a life of faith instead of its following the 
latter.” According to this doctrine, a genuinely religious life 
is only possible when one grows conscious of his moral im¬ 
perfections. Itev. Kiyozawa’s motto was that morality was our 
guide to roligion, which reminds ns of the medieval saying 
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“Philosophy is the handmaid of theology.” After him, the 
discussion on the relation between morality and faith has not 
abated. Whatever the issue, tlio main point was to clear it up 
definitely if that was possible. 

If religions lifo is to bo distinguished from moral life, it 
ought to be something transcending the dualism of good and 
evil. This is the thesis X wish to assert here, aud in the 
meantime let us see into the relation between Purity and 
Defilement. 

IV 

When we consider the practical side of Buddhist life, wo 
must not forget the six or ten Virtues of Infection (puramUd), 
which arc inculcated upon us as the followers of the Buddha. 
The six paramitils are Charity, Morality, Patience, Energy, 
Meditation, aud Wisdom; aud when Means ( upuya ), Vows 
(pmnidhiiia). Power (bald), and Knowledge (jMnu), or another 
group of menial qualities known as the four Immeasurable 
Thoughts, that is,—Energy, Compassion, Goodwill, aud Im¬ 
partiality, nro added, the Perfections are ten in number. 
Whether six or ten, these virtues constitute what is known as 
Holy Life ( BraJtn/acharya ). The holy ones who practise those 
deeds of virtues one after another will finally reach the stage 
of Buddhahood. There aro ten stages of spiritual development 
( dasalhiimi) corresponding to the ton Virtues of Perfection, and 
the Mahayauists go up from one stage to another by practising 
tlio holy virtues until the Supreme Perfect Eulightenment of 
Buddhahood is realised. The ten stages arc: Joy, Purity, 
Brilliaucy, Burning, Unsm-passablcncss, Manifestation, Far- 
going, Immovability, Good Intelligence, and Dharma-clouds. 
When Charity, which is the first Virtue of Perfection, is prac¬ 
tised iu the most thoroughgoing manner, the Mabayanist 
realises the mental state where he is free from the idea of 
passion, aud liis heart is filled with the feeling of joy trans¬ 
cending the time-limits of the present, past, aud future. This 
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is the first stage of Joy. When he comes to the sixth stage 
of AbliimnkJii (facc-to-face manifestation), ho attains to the 
thought of samoness realised by the exercise of Prajfia. When 
he still pursues his upward course of spiritual developmeut, lie 
arrives finally at the tenth stage known as Dhnrmamcglui when 
lie becomes the master of love and wisdom. Like the clouds 
enveloping the whole universe, he has now identified himself 
with the Dharma and his heart embraces all beings with love 
and wisdom. He is now the enlightened one, the holy one, 
the pure one, lie has gained an infiuite world within himself. 
Which is built in and over the world of relativity and finitude. 

These six or ten PuramitAs are therefore so many deeds 
of purity or holiness prescribed as it were by the Buddha for 
his Mahay ana followers. Those who arc able to act in 
accordance with those virtues are holy or spotless ones, while 
those who are too weak-minded to follow the path of perfec¬ 
tion in older to go up the ladder of spiritual holiness arc 
common mortals, technically called the ignorant {Jtdla). Aud 
hero we see that Buddhism lias takon notice of the opposition 
or contrast lie tween holiness or purity aud defilement iu the 
life wo lead iu the world, and that the principle regulating 
the life of a holy man is not the idea of goodness so much 
as that of saiutliuess. Shiuran Shouiu, the founder of Shin- 
sliu, distinguished this aspect of Buddhist life as the Holy 
Path and distinguished it sharply from Easy Practice. In the 
religion of the Holy Path, the object is to follow the way of 
perfection, that is, to practise deeds of purity or holiness until 
the entire world will be thoroughly transformed into a kingdom 
of parity or lioline&s. There is no doubt tluxt this idea of 
universal sanctification is the highest aim set up for the fol¬ 
lowers of the Buddha, but in our actual, finite, mundane life 
it is of no easy busk, perhaps it is altogether impossible, to 
carry out in any thoroughgoing manner even one of the six 
Paramitus in our moral relations to one another. We must 
concede that tlio distance between the Mahayana ideals and 
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our ordiuavy everyday life is immeasurably wide. Lately, 
scholars of the philosophy of religion have advanced arguments 
for a new moral category to be known as the Holy, and to make 
it the ultimate goal of religion. Philosophy aspires after the 
True, the arts the Beautiful, ethics the Good, and religion the 
Holy. If we accept this distribution of the categories among 
the several spheres of humau activities, the Mabayana ideal 
must be said to bo in full conformity with the scholarly de¬ 
finition of the religious life. But, as things go in this finite 
life of ours, tho wall of holiness is altogether too high for us 
to scale successfully, and if this were made the only condition 
by which wo were allowed to be saved, there would bo indeed 
very few mortals at tire topmost rung of cnlighteumcut. Thus 
Shin ran Slioniu wished to sec the basis of religious life set 
upon something other than goodness as well as holiness. So 
sings the Khouiu •' 

“Sinoo eternity, ovon to tho pmsout. 

Tho proof thcro Is that ho loveth mo; 

For \v:»s it not through him that I oamo to tho my.story of IhuliUm- 
wisdoiu, 

In which them is neither go>l nor OVil, noithor purity nor im¬ 
purity '< ” " 

After these considerations, we are now ready to take up 
the problem of Atman which will shed light upon the Shin 
conception of religious life. 


V 

Indian thinkers faced the problem of Atman for the first 
time, in the Upanisliads where the profouudest of all tho 
philosophical ideas in India found its way in the following 
dictum: “Tat tram asi”; and the rest of Indian philosophy 
became more or less a superstructure over this fundamental 
idea. If modern European philosophy started from “ Cogito 
ergo sum,” tho depths of Oriental thought must be said to be 
lying in this intuition. While the pre-UpjxuisJiad pliilosophors 
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sought God iu tlio exlcrual world, the writers of fclic Upaui- 
sliads themselves found it iu the soul (Atmau). Buddhists 
however denied not only the existence of au objective (rod but 
also the reality of n soul substantially conceived. Aud for this 
reason Buddhism is regarded as nu atheistic and soulless religion 
by those who have beou accustomed to think of the world as 
the creation of a historical God and of the body as the habitat 
of an immaterial soul. It was chiefly through these Western 
critics that Buddhism came to be identified with nihilism, or 
the teaching of absolute nothiugucss. Iu this however they 
fail to understand the exact moaning of Buddhist negation. 
Bor the negation applies uot only to a thesis but to an anti¬ 
thesis as well; the idea is that by doing this Buddhism wishes 
to transcend the dualism of intellection. When the absolute 
ground is reached, Buddhism teaches that there is an affirma¬ 
tion beyond which nothing could be postulated. Therefore, 
the Buddha’s refusal of an objective God ended iu the positive 
notion of the Dliarma eternally abiding; and when lie realised 
the Perfect Supremo Enlightenment, liis declaration was: “I 
alone am the Honoured One," instead of “ There is none to 
be honoured but cgolessnoss." Indeed, without this ultimate 
irrefutable affirmation, the Buddhist theory of non-Atman could 
uot be maintained ; for non-Atman is the logical overflow of the 
“ I ” in “ I alone am the Honoured One ” at the time of Ills 
Enlightenment, aud also of the “ I" which culminated, when 
the Buddha was passing, iu the teaching that “Nirvana is 
Great Self." Thus the doctrine of non-Atmau is the criticism 
given to the ego-essence of the Iudiau philosophies, aud at the 
same time the outcome of Enlighteuraeut experienced by the 
Buddha under the Bodlii-lree, aud also the moaning of Nirvana 
in which there takes place the identification of Egolessness 
and Great Self. In this we see the Buddhist life realised 
which transcends the dualism of “ to be ” (Sal) aud not to 
be ” (Asa(). 
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VI 

When we considered the Ego of the Buddha at the time 
of. Enlightenment, I tried to show that there was no real ego- 
substance which only appeared to exist becauso of the relati¬ 
vity of all human ideas such as subject and object, self and 
uot-self or the other; in othor words, wo have the notion of 
self only when it moves along through its varying phases. 
And these phases are conceivable as subject-ego, possessiug- 
ego, aud object-ego. When these three phases arc regarded 
each as iudojxmdeut of the others a chasm breaks up in one 
complete undivided I-consciousness, ending in the rapture of 
the religious life. 

Tlio manifold forms of disturbance which are observable 
in our social organisation may be in a way traceable to the- 
breaking up of the threefold ego in social consciousness. By 
this breaking up each ego conies to conceive itself irreducivcly 
independent of the others, the result of which is the assertion 
of itself against tlio interests of the other two. Absolute 
monarchism or statism separates the subject-ego from the rest, 
and re volution is the outcome, which means that the other 
egoes want to get the subject-ego back among themselves. 
When a specially privileged class monopolises the possessing 
ego by wrestiug it from tlio labouring classes, we have capi¬ 
talism. The present social uurcst is not merely the question 
of wages or treatment, its deeper reason lies in the separation 
of the possessiug-ego aud in its autocratic assertion. The 
woman-question also reflects this tendency. The unrest how¬ 
ever cannot be remedied by merely transferring the ego-con¬ 
sciousness from one doss of society to another or from one sex 
to the other. So long as the ego is divided aud monopolised 
by one party at the expense of another, social turmoil will 
never come to cease. The ego ought to be restored to its 
original, flowing, indivisible, aud unsolidifiable state so that it 
never grows clogged or cramped in its ever forward movement 
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which is its essence. 

Tlio three phases of ego may be likened to the three sides 
of a triangle; every “ I ” is conceivable only in its triplicity, 
when one is singled out and lords it over the others, that is, 
when ego is statically or substantially conceived and loses its 
fluidity, there will bo no declension of “ I ”, the nominative 
case refuses to be transferred iuto the possessive or objective 
case, and the result will bo the death of “I”. All the factors 
in social organisation ought to be allowed to have the full 
liberty of going through these three ego-phases as they find 
themselves proper and profitable to do so without causing any 
injury to one another. This is the privilege permitted to 
human mind as sentient and rational being. Wo can thus 
sometimes assert ourselves as lords, sometimes as possessors, 
and sometimes as servants, jis recipients or hirelings. As we 
have this liberty of transforming ourselves in conformity with 
the infinitudes of relationships social or otherwise, among 
which wo find ourselves moving on, Buddhism teach 03 tliat 
there is no ego, no Atman, meaning thereby the fluidity of 
what we in our common parlance designate as “I.” The 
rigidity of the notion of “ I ” is thus got rid of, and when it 
is thus got xid of, it is enlarged into Great Self. Therefore 
only by being solfloss the true self is attained, which is 
Great Self. 

In my lust article on charity {(lina) I analysed the Bud¬ 
dhistic notion of charity. The giver corresponds to the subject- 
ego, and the tiling givou to the object-ego, while the consciousness 
that I am giving represents the possessing ego. In deeds of 
charity Buddhism illustrates how the triplicity of ego-phases 
can be made workable in our practical daily life. TJ 10 object 
of Buddhist life will be thus to attain to the perfect fusibility 
of the three pliases of Ego, which is really no Ego as it 
transcends itself by freely flowing from one phase to another. 
When this mutual fusion or flowiug-into is attained, wc shall 
have peace and glory prevailing on earth. 
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Tu a word, tlicrc are five forms of life as it unfolds itself 
in this world of ours: 

1 . Those whose lives are regulated by feelings of pain 
and pleasure; 

2. Tlio.se whose lives arc regulated by ideas of good and 

evil; 

0. Those whoso lives arc regulated by ideas of purity 
and defilement; 

4. Those whoso lives are regulated by ideas of being 
and uo being; 

5. Those whose lives are regulated by the truth of 
cgolessness. 

While we distinguish those five types of tlic spiritual life 
among mankind we may regard these also as the stages of an 
individual spiritual development The true life is therefore no 
other than that which comes to one after the experience of the 
cgolessness of the ego, and when this is really attained, the 
preceding four stages will now, purified, santified, ennobled, 
and unified, be tlio content of the egoless lifo itself. 


Gessiio Sasaki 
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V E, tlie various peoples, have fostered amoug ourselves not 
only material but also cultural exchange to a fairly large 
extent, yet wo still lack inner understanding and confidence in 
each other as men. The difference of nationality and creed 
as well as of rank and class within a nation still hinders 
common thinking and feeling. Tile affirmation and accentuation 
of individuality and idiosyncrasies should not be permitted to 
obscure the consciousuess of our common origin. I’ufortuuato- 
ly, nearly every nation fears others, and every creed distrusts 
the others. It is tragic to see how this fear of one nation for 
another renders both unliappy. Neither of them is able to 
rccoguise tluit their mutual anxiety is based on one and tlio 
samo reason. In like manner, he who lias reached something 
high and beautiful through the uufoldmeut of his personality 
strives more to obtain rulership and power over others than to 
develop tluit which he has attained. He forgets that in this 
way he cheats himself out of that which he has already won, 
and at the same time hinders the voluntary participation 
of others. The mistaking of culture itself for its bearers is the 
cause of the tragedy of the modem civilised world. He who 
would serve the higher and more beautiful must for its sake 
be modest. In Buddhism it is a difficult yet important virtue 
to rejoice at the property of another as at your own without 
envy, as well as to divide your own with others without a 
thought of ownership. There are naturally differences in 
capabilities and progress among individuals. But if one turns 
his glance to sucli a relative difference, he loses his capacity 
for the Highest. The consciousness of one’s own nothingness 

* This is l’rofessor Ryuhou Kibn’s address nt tho mooting of tlio Religiose 
Mensohhoitslmnd, which took place near Berlin, in August, 1922. It is trnns- 
lntort from tho original Gorman wlduh appeared in tho second Report of tho 
Bmid. Tho anther is professor of philosophy at Otani University. 
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before the Highest is ever lacking among men. It is often 
believed that one may identify oneself with the Highest, that 
one may take possession of it for oneself. But it is rather the 
Absolute which is able to iniiueucc man and to make itself 
known to him. One often divides the ono God by appropriat¬ 
ing him for oneself and one’s own affairs. General reflection 
and sympathy can spring from only a selfless negative common 
consciousness of oneself before the Highest. The “ Cosmic 
Consciousness ” must also bo rooted in this negative conscious¬ 
ness. It is the great task of our growing Union to contribute 
to the development of this consciousness. 

At the instance of our esteemed Prof. Otto, I decided to 
speak on this theme. I coniine myself to a brief exposition of 
the Buddhist view of the problem on the b:isls of the Canonical 
Writings. 1 hope that you will understand the basic view from 
which we Japanese Buddhists build and are to build still further 
the idea of world-order, and tliat I may iu this manner contribute 
my quota to the success of the future work of the Association. 

I shall explain then: (1) How Buddhism conceives this 
world and the reason of its existence, and how it judges the 
world ; (2) Which world it recognises ns the ideal, the Ileal 
World, and by wliat conduct it believes it possible to reach 
this world; (.5) What attitude we should assume with regard 
to the two worlds. 

First: The world from which Buddhism starts is naturally 
that in which wo daily live, wishing, feeling, suffering. The 
well-known doctrine of the Twelve Causal Links of Gautama 
Buddha proclaims his insight into the origin and continued 
existence of this world. This causal cliaiu of twelve links 
is traceable in its essentials to three chief motives, namely : 
Nescience, wrongdoing, and suffering. Whenever w f c do evil 
iu consequence of our original ignorance, misery and sorrow 
follow us as inevitable retribution. Ensnared by misery and 
sorrow, nescience becomes over deeper and more involved. Iu 
this endless circle we are ever drawn deeper into the maelstrom. 
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Corresponding to this process of our life, the unhappy world 
develops before us. It is true that- a common k?>rma runs 
through these giddy paths, but it is modified iu divers ways by 
various conditions of the individual. Then the world which wo 
perceive differs as the individual karma differs. Blinded by 
this individual karma, one cannot recoguiso at all that which 
we Jiavo iu common. In reality, this earthly world consists of 
“ worlds of different births.” Every one lives in a parcelled-off 
world of his own, and suffers and rejoices quite differently 
from, his fellow-beings. There is “ no common accord t itlier iu 
fortune or misfortune." Either some one envies another, or he 
arraigns him. Who is then to blamo for this unhappy fate? 
“ No one but thyself; tliou who art the author of thine own 
world.” And if some one who performs now only good and 
righteous deeds should bo maltreated by others, even then ho 
is not to consider the others really wrong or evil. For, 
according to the Buddhistic point of view, the moral law of 
causation is absolute aud without exception, and he who finds 
others arrayed against him should seek definite causes therefor 
in his own past. The idea that one can undergo evil without 
housing a reason for it within himself is rejected in Buddhism 
as a pagan delusion which denies the moral law of causation. 
Every man lias himself to blame if evil befalls him. According 
to the Buddhist view, one can nover judge another liis antagonist 
or enemy, or betrayer aud fool himself more upright than the 
other. It is a noteworthy fact that Gautama Buddha called 
Devadatta (who had tried by several plans to murder him) liis 
good teacher aud believed that he would at some time in the 
future become Buddha, and that they would work together for 
the enlightenmout aud salvation of the world. Yes, it should 
bo quite immaterial to us whether others treat us well or ill. 
“ For the venomous serpent transforms the purest water into 
poison by drinking; the cow, on the other hand, converts 
even the impure water which she drinks into nourishing milk.” 
This recognition of absolute individual responsibility is the 
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fundamental principle of Buddhism, through which the Buddhistic 
conversion is effected. 

This doctrine is sometimes confounded with solipsism, but 
it is in reality its opposite, and rests on the Buddha’s experience 
of omni-unity. Through the recognition of individual respon¬ 
sibility, one can see within himself all that he formerly saw 
outside, and can recoguise the common karma. When one has 
once recognised the common karma, he can uo longer accuse 
others and set himself in opposition to them. According to 
Buddhism, the relation between Good and Evil is not an outer 
opposition which gives rise to a struggle between the two. He 
who posits the Good as the polar opposite of Evil is still in 
error, and is not yet free from egoism. True Good should 
comprehend Evil within itself. The allegory of the relation 
between light aud darkness, water and ice is ubiquitous in 
Buddhist scriptures. l*'or this reason, Buddhism teaches first 
instead of the struggle for Good the cairn endurance of Evil. 
An unerring endurance of Evil is only possible, however, where 
something positive exists. And he who possesses this is 
thereby liberated from Evil. What is this positive? Are we 
to create it ourselves? 

In order to answer this question, I go naturally to the 
second point, i.e., to the positive idea of the Real World of 
Buddhism. The Buddhist Real World is the so-called Jodo, 
the “ World of Purity.” It was constituted by the Buddha in 
eternity. Alan can in no manner create this world, not even 
with the aid of the Buddha. The Bodhisattva who lias clearly 
grasped the previously mentioned first element of Buddhist 
conversion finds through the wisdom of omni-unity this Real 
World everywhere before him. 

Then : What is the nature of this Real World ? I should 
like to give you a descriptive sketch of it according to the 
Amitayi/ssutropadesa (short commentary on tho Amitayus-sulra) 
by Vasubandhu (third century). It consists in the absolutely 
pure virtue of Amida Buddha which is fundamentally different 
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from human virtue. His Enlightenment and Teaching which 
cannot ho locked up rule and penetrate all, so that one is in¬ 
structed also by trees and grasses, wind and water. Their 
denizens are “of one birth from the Wisdom of the Buddha.” 
“They nourish themselves on thoughtfulness ( Dlojuna ), free 
from suffering and passion.” This world receives “ all beings 
without distinction of their capabilities and nature, as all 
streams empty into one sea.” (For further details, see Amitaym- 
mitra, Volume II). How can one attain this world then ? And 
what does one do in this world ? This question leads me to 
the third point, namely, our position with regard to the two 
worlds. 

So when the mature Bodhisattva once secs this Ileal World 
before him, he directs all his efforts to “ being born in this 
blissful Land with all his fellow-beings, inasmuch as lie gives 
liimsclf and his fellow-beings without reserve to the Buddha of 
Infinite Light.” In this pure devotion his wish for the Land 
of Bliss becomes wholly free from self-interest. He wants it 
only for purity’s sake. His deed has no longer anything to 
do with the erring world directly. The earthly world, however 
much it may be improved, remains afterwards as before earthly. 
And oven the wish to improve this world is at bottom some¬ 
how tainted with self-interest. As long as one cannot entirely 
renounce the earthly world as a field of endeavour, just so long 
is ono bound to it. This striving for the amelioration of the 
world often gives rise to hatred and contention. Man has a 
tendency to use ibis idea as a protection and a weapon for 
himself rather than to follow it selflessly. According to my 
point of view, there can be no way to realise the Real World 
unless all forsako the erring world to bo born in the World 
of Reality. So, “ when the Bodhisattva recognises the truth, 
he understands true sacrifice and the passing to that world. 
Through this knowledge he perceives clearly the condition of 
the suffering beings in the three impure worlds, and in conse¬ 
quence of the perception of their false condition, he is filled 
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with ‘'cnuiue compassion and pity.” Now lie cannot enter the 
Heal World unless he saves the suffering beings in the erring 
world. Until ho has made all beings identical with himself, 
he cannot cross over. Therefore ho enters the erring world 
unconditionally in order that he may lead it with him into the 
Real World. But if you long for the Pure Land for the sake 
of mere happiness, you cannot follow him. He must show 
them the pure will from the Supreme Botllii (discernment or 
insight into Truth). For this purpose, he supplements liis 
cliarity with immovable resolve, and enters the three erring 
worlds. Now what aro his deeds? No contention, no opposi¬ 
tion, no abuse, no reproach, for he knows at the beginning 
that the others arc a part of himself, and at the same time 
that such deeds tarnish the wish for the real Good,—but lie 
practises only the four comprehensive deeds, namely : Unselfish 
slinriug with others of one’s own material and intellectual 
treasures; secondly, meekness which is free from adulation as 
it is from disdain; thirdly, beneficent deeds which he will 
perform in various ways in order tliat his fellow-bciugs may 
have leisure to contemplate the Good ; and, fourthly, to become 
like men in order that he may become intimate with them. 
With these deeds lie strives to imbue them with pure endeavour 
for the Real World. When he has perfected these deeds, all 
beings of the impure worlds will be born in the Real World 
as a matter of course. If they do not grasp true will, he feels 
it as his own fault. So he remains always in this troubled 
world in order to perform the four deeds mentioned above. 
But these deeds are only the consequence and development of 
of the one, pure, self-sacrificing, praising deed of the Real 
World, as Vasubandlm and Donran have established it. Ac¬ 
cording to Shinrau, our inner reformer, it should be “ purpose¬ 
less purpose.” 

To sum up as clearly as posiblc, in Buddhism there is no 
moral world-order attained by man, but only through the 
Eternal Buddha. Man is to enter, and can enter only the 
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•world constituted by the Buddha. We mast have a universally 
valid idea clearly before us as an inexhaustible source from 
which we cause all our deeds and labours to proceed. But 
wherever the most important is lacking, there all is lacking. 
Wo can only realise that with which onr soul is already filled. 
We should first live in the Heal World and participate in its 
bliss. All deeds should How spontaneously from this bliss. 
Nearly all arc suffering from spiritual aridity these days. They 
long for the fruit-bringing spiritual rain. I close ray talk with 
the resigned words of Shinran: “ I am constrained, unfor¬ 
tunately, to differentiate the good deed of the way of the Pure 
World, that is, of the man who feels himself to bo nothing, 
from the good deed of the saints, that is, of those who con¬ 
sider themselves towering above their fellows. The latter 
deed is performed when one lias compassion for others of his 
own will, and saves them. But to my great regret, I am 
hardly capable of doing this. The good deed of the former, 
on the other hand, consists in saving one’s fellow-beings 
fundamentally through the absolute Excellence of the Buddha 
by attaining Buddhaliood through exclusive devotion to the 
Eternal Buddha. However great may be the kindness and love 
which a man such >us I may feel toward his fellow-beings, yet 
it does not extend ns far as it should, and will eventually fail 
to reach the goal. So I believe that absolute devotion to the 
Buddha is the only lasting salvation for others as for me.” 

Ryohon Kiba 
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Extract from The Hekiganshu translated with Preface by 
Daisetz T. Suzuki 

I 

7T1HE Bekigan-sltu Pi Yen Chi) or Hekigan-rol-u 

Pi Yen Lit) )* is cuo of the most valued books in the 
Rinzai school of Zen Buddhism. It consists of Seccho’s (Hsiieli- 
fcou, jgg) poetical comments on one hundred “ cases ”** mostly 
selected from a history of Zen masters, called The Transmission 
of the Lamp (f#$SB80* and of Yengo’s (Yiiau-Wu, |gfg-) addi¬ 
tional notes. Seccho was a great master of the Ummou school 
(EP f J >Tc) and flourished early in the Sung dynasty (980-1052). 
He was noted for his literary ability, and when his poetical 
•comments on the one hundred cases were made public, thoy at 
once created universal applause in the literary circles of the 
time. While Yengo (1063-1135) was residing in the capital of 
Shu (<53), ho took up, in response to the request of his pupils, 
Seccho’s work as the text-book for his discourses on Zen. 
When he later came to Reisen-in (fi$l|5c) at Kassau (3^ill), 
in Kcishu (jftjHJ), during the Seiwa period (j&fn» 1111-1118), 
he was again asked to discourse on the work. Tho notes taken 
•down by his disciples came to be compiled into a regular 
book. Each case was preceded by an introductory remark, and 
the case itself was annotated and criticised in a way peculiar 
to Zen, and finally Seccho’s poems were treated in a similar 
manner. As Yengo was indifferent about collating and revising 


• Iftkigan moans “Groon Rook,” shu is “ collection," nmlroku “ rooord.” 
The Green Rook was tho unmo given to Yengo’s study. 

** “ Case ” mny not bo a very good term for flij (1st), by vhiok each 
example in tho JFek'ujan is usually known. TsS menus “ standard,” or ” an 
item "'or “a olause" included in enmnemtijn. 
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these notes taken by liis various disciples, the notes began to 
circulate in an unfinished and confused form among liis fol¬ 
lowers. Fearing that some day the text might get irretrievably 
muddled, Kuan-Yu Mu-To one of Yengo’s pupils, 

decided to have an authorised edilio princeps of it and thus to 
put a stop to all possible variations that might follow from 
promiscuous copyings. The book came out in print late in the 
spring of 1123, which was twenty years after a third lecture 
had been given by the master on the text. Neither the editor, 
Kuan-Yu Wu-To, nor the preface-writer, P‘u-cliao (^*J®), how¬ 
ever, makes any reference to the text having been gone through 
with by the author personally before it was published in printed 
form. 

Later, Daiye (Tai-hni, the most brilliant and most 

gifted disiciple of Yengo, burned the Hckigansliu, seeing that 
it was not doing any good to the truthful understanding of 
Zen. While it is not quite clear what ho actually did, the 
book apparently stopped to circulate. It was not uutii about 
two hundred years later (1302) that Clio Mciyen (jjliOJliii), of 
Yuchuug found a good copy of the Hekigan at Ch‘eng- 

tu ($c21>). iu Shu. He collated this with other copies obtained 
in the .South, and the result was the current copy we have now. 

Djgen (2£x). the founder of the Soto school of Zen in 
Japan, it is reported, was the first who brought the Hekigan 
from China in the third year of Karoku (1227) about eighty 
years prior to the Chang edition. It is not definitely known 
when the latter was imported to Japan, but as there was much 
intercourse between the Japaneso and the Chinese Zen masters 
in those days, tho book must havo come to this shore through 
some of the Japaneso monks who went to China to study 
Buddhism. Early in the fifteenth ceutury we have already a 
Japanese edition of the Hekigan. 

The constitution of the book is generally in the following 
order: Each ease is preceded by Yengo’s introductory note 
(1); the case itself is interpolated with critical passages (2);. 
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"then comes an expository comment on the case (3); "which is 
followed by Recchos’s poetical criticism which is also inter¬ 
posed with Yengo’s remarks (4); and finally we have explana¬ 
tory notes to the poem (5). 

The following is an Euglish translation of the Case LV 
faithfully rendered to the extent admissible by the construction 
of the original which in itself will be almost altogether unin¬ 
telligible to those who are not acquainted with Zen literature. 
This will be realised by the reader oven when perusing my 
translation which is far from being literal. 

11 

The Case LY—DOgo Visits a Family to Mourn 
the Dead 

1. Introductory Note 

[The perfect master of Zen] quietly within liimself asserts 
the whole truth and testifies it at every turn; wading through 
the cross-currents he controls the circumstances, and directly 
sees into the identity of things. As in the sparks struck from 
flint or as in the flash of lightning, [so instantaneously] lie 
makes away with intricacies and complications; while taking 
hold of the tiger’s head he lets not the tail slip cut of his 
hands; he is like unto a rugged precipice one thousand feet 
high. But we will not speak of such [achievements as these 
on the part of the master]; let us see if there is not an 
approachable way in which he manifests the truth for the sake 
of others. Hero is a caso for our consideration. • 

2. The Illustrative Case 

Pbgo (Tao-wu, and Zengen (Chien-yuan, ftM) 

visited a family to mourn the dead. Zengen knocked at th e 

* D5go (Tao-wu) whoso personal iinrao was Ycnchi (Yttan-chih, MB) was 
a disoiplo of Yalta san (Yileh-shan, i£il]), and died iu 835, of llio T'ang era, at 
tlio ngA of sixty-seven. When ho was once in attendance with his brother- 
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coffiu and said, “ Living, or dead ? What .la y„u say?—Well, you 
nxe iu.t at nil alive.—This follow still wanders between two paths. —Said 
Pugo, “ Living ? I affirm not: Dea d? I affirm not.”—When 
iTdragoii sings fog irt formed: when a tiger roars tho wind rises. — Tho hit 
fits tho horn!.—A grandmotherly kindness !—“ Why no affirmation, 
sir ? ” asked Zeugen.—Qono wrong ! —Suro enough, a blunder !—“ None 
whatever I make,” I)6gO replied.—Filthy water is peured right over 
your Lend!—Tho first arrow was rather light, but tho second goes deeper. 
—On their way home,—Quito lively! —Zengon sa id, “ O my 
master, be pleas ed t o tell me abo ut it; if you do not, I wi ll 
Strike you down.”—This is something.—Wo rarely moot wise men, most 
of them are fools.—One so full of irrationalities ought to fall into Hell 
faster than an arrow.— Dogo sai d, “ As to your striking it is your 
own pleasure: as t o tolling I have nothing to tell.” —Repetition 
is necessary for serious affairs.—Ho is not aware even of being robbed.—This 
old man’s tenderness knows no bounds.—Tho first idea is still assorted. 

monk Ungau (Yftn-yon, on their master Yileh-shnn, tho latter said to 
Yfian-cliib, “ Where tho intellect fails to fathom, beware of giving uttorunoo 
to it; if you utter a word, horns will grow on y.mr forehead. What would 
you say to this ? ” Titan-chili, without making any roply, wont out of the 
room. Yiin-yen now asked the master, “ How is it that my senior brother- 
monk doos not give you any answer ?" Said the master, Yileh-shan, “ My 
back aches today; you hotter go to Yiiau-chih himself as ho understands.” 
Yiin-yon now came to bis brother-monk, Yitnn-chih, and said, “ Why did you 
not answer our master awhile ago? Please tell me tho reason, 0 Brothor." 
“You’d bettor ask our master himself,”—this was Yilau-ohih’s enigmatic 
suggestion. 

Sokiso (Shih-shunng, TJffi) was a disoipla of Dogo Yenclii (Tao-wu Yiiau- 
chih). He ouco asked tho master, "If somoono after your passing hnj>pons 
to ask me about the ultimate thing, what shall I say to him ? ’’ Tbo master, 
Yiian-obih, did not auswor the question, but simply called to his nttondant- 
boy who at once came forward in response. Said tho master, “ You fill tho 
pitcher with fresh water.” After remaining silent for a little whilo, tho 
master now turned towards Shih-shuang and asked, “ What did you want to 
know awhile ago ? " Shih-shuang repented his first question, whereupon the 
master rose from liis sent and left the room. This leaving tbo room was 
evidently a favourito way with Tao-wu Yiiau-chih when ho wished to de¬ 
monstrate tho truth of Zen. 

His other sayings and doings are recorded in The Transmission of the Lamp. 
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—Zengeu struck the master.— Well dono!—Tell mo what is tho ubo of 
striking him thus.—Sometimes ono has to suffer an unreasonable treatment. 
— Later when Dogo died, Zengen -went to Sekiso ( Shili- shuan g, 
aud told h im about the aforemen tioned incident.—Know¬ 
ingly trespassed !—I wonder if this wore right, or not.— If right, how marvel¬ 
lous •'— Sekiso said, “ Living ? I affirm not: dead ? I affirm 
not 1 —How very refreshing!—Evon an ovorydny meal is relished by 
some!— Zengen asked again, “ Why no affirmation, sir ? ”— 
Tho sumo wording and no difference in sense either.—Toll mo if this is tho 
same question ns tho first.—“ None whatever I make ! ” said Sekiso. 
—Hen von above, oarth below!—When tho waves are surging lDco this at 
Tsacchi, how many common mortals are drowned on land!—This instantly 
awakened Zengen to an understanding.— 0 this purblind fellow !— 
I am not to bo docoivod! 

One day Zengen came out into tho Preaching Hall with a 
spade, and walked up and down from east to west, from west 
to east.—Tho dead resuscitated!—Good ! This showing himself off in be¬ 
half of tho late master '—Don’t ask of others.—Boliold how this fellow is dis¬ 
gracing himself!—“ What are yon doing ? ” asked S ekiso .—Blindly 
trending in the steps of another !— Replied Zengen, “ I am seeking 
the sacred bones of the late master.”—Too late, like hanging a 
medicine hag behind the hoarse oaTringo.—Too had that ho missed tho first 
step.—What do yon say ?—“ The huge waves are rol ling far and 
near, the foaming seas are flooding the sky, and what sacred 
bones of tho late master’s should you seek here?” Said 
Sekiso.—As to this, let nnothor master soo to it. — What is tho use of fol¬ 
lowing the mnssos ?— Seccho remarked here, “ What a pity! . 
What a pity!”—Too let".—This is like stretching the bow after tho 
buigler. — Botter liavo him buried in tho Kamo grave.— -Said Zeng en, 
“ This is the ver y moment to bo thankful for.”— Say, now, where 
does all this fiually como to? —What did the late master tell yon beforo?— 
This fellow lias novor known from boginning till end how to froo himself. 

— Monk Fu, of Taigen remarked here, “The holy 

bones of the late master are still here.”— O my disciples, boo them? 

—It is like tho stroke of lightning.—What sort of worn-out santla’s those !— 
This is nftor all worth something. 
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3. Commentary Remarks 

Dogo aud Zengon went out one day to see a family iu 
order to mourn the dead. Zeugeu knocking at the coffin said, 
“ Living V or dead ? ” And Dogo said, “ Living ? I affirm not: 
dead *? I affirm not! ” If you gain an insight right here at 
this remark, you will know then where you are bound for. 
Just hero aud nowhere else is the key that will release you 
from tho bondage of birth aud death. If you have not yet 
gained it, you are liable to slip away at every turn. See how 
earnest those ancient students of Zen were ! Whether walking 
or standing, sittiug or lying, their constant thoughts were fixed 
upon this matter. As soon as they came into a house of 
mourning, Zeugeu kuockiug at the coftiu lost no time iu asking 
Dogo, “ Living ? or dead ? ” Dogo instantly responded, “ Liv¬ 
ing ? I affirm not: dead ? I affirm not ] ” Zeugeu straightway 
slipped over the literary meaning of his master’s remark. 
Hence his second question: “ Why no affirmation ? ” To this 
Dogo answered, “ None whatever I make! ” How full of 
kiudness was his heart? —One error succeeds another. 

Zengen liad not yet come to himself. When they woro 
halfway on their homeward walk, he again accosted Ids master, 
saying, “ O master, do please toll me about it. If you don’t I 
will strike you.” This fellow knows not a thing. It is tho 
case of a kiudness not being requited. But Dogo who was 
ever grandmotherly aud full of tenderness, responded, “As to 
striking, it is your own pleasure : as to telling, I have nothing 
to tell.” 

Thereupon Zeugeu struck. While this was so unfortunate, 
he may be regarded as liaviug gained one point over tho 
master. From the very bottom of his heart, Dogo did every¬ 
thing to enlighten his disciple, and yet the disciple signi¬ 
ficantly failed to grasp the meaning at the moment. Being 
thus struck by bis disciple, Dogo said, “ It will be better for 
you to leave our monastery for a while. If our liead-mouk 
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Icarus somehow of this incident, you may get into trouble.” 

Zeugen was then quietly sent away. How full of tender¬ 
ness DOgo was ! Zeugen later came into a small temple where 
he happened to listen to one of the lay-brothers there reciting 
The Kxoannor Sutra in which it read: “To those who are to 
be saved by him assuming the form of a bhikkhu (monk), 
Kwannon will preach to them in the form of a bhikkhu.” 
When Zeugen heard these words, lie at once came to a reali¬ 
sation and said to himself: “ I was at fault indeed; I did 

not know wliat to make of my late master at the time. This 
matter is not after all dependent upon mere words.” 

Au aucient master remarked, “ Even the extraordinarily 
wise stumble over words.” Some try to make an intellectual 
guess at Dogo's attitude, saying that when he flatly refused to 
say a word about the matter, he had really sometliiug already 
said, and that such an attitude on the part of the master was 
known as playing a backward somersault in order to lead 
peoplo astray and to make them feel all confused. If this 
were to be so interpreted, I would say, how could we ever 
come to enjoy peace of mind ? Only when our feet are tread¬ 
ing the solid ground of reality, we know tliat the truth is not 
a hair’s breadth away from ourselves. 

Observe, when those seven wise ladies of India visited the 
Forest of Death, one of them asked pointing at a corpse, 
“ The dead body is here, but where is the person ? ” Said the 
oldest, “ What ? What ? ” Thereupon, the entire company is 
said to have had the amitpattikadl/armaksMnti, realisation of 
the truth uncreated. How many of such do we come across 
these days? Perhaps, only one in a thousand or ten thousand. 

Zengcu. later went to Seldso and asked him to be en¬ 
lightened on the matter above referred to. But >Sekiso also 
repeated Dogo and said, “ Living ? I affirm not! Dead ? I 
affirm not! ” When Zeugen demanded, “ Why don’t you make 
any affirmation ? ” Replied Sekiso, “ None wliatever I make J ” 
This opened up Zengeu’s mind. 
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One day Zengen carried a spade out into tlio Preaching 
Hall where lie walked up and down with it. The idea was to 
present his view to the master, who as ho expected did not 
fail to inquire and say, “ What are yon doing ? ’’ Zengen said, 
“I am seeking for the sacred bones of my late master.” 
Sekiso trying to cut Zcngeu’s feet right off from tlio ground, 
remarked, “The hugo waves are rolling far and near, the 
white foaming seas are flooding even to the sky: and what 
sacred bones of your late master’s are you seeking here ? ” 
Zengcu had already expressed Iris iutontiou to seek his late 
master’s bones, and what did Sekiso mean when he made this 
remark? If you understand wliat is implied in tlio words, 
“ Living ? I affirm not! Dead ? I affirm not 1 ” you would 
know that Sekiso is behaving himself from beginning to end 
with his whole heart and soul opened to your full observation. 
But as soon as you begin to reason about it and hesitate and 
ponder, the tliiug will never come to view. Zcngen’s reply,. 
“That is the very moment to be thankful for,” shows how 
different his attitude is, when compared with his former one 
while still uninitiated. Dogo’s skull is shining in golden 
colour, and W'lien it is struck, it gives a resonant sound like 
that of copper ware. Secclio’s remark, “ What a pity 1 What 
a pity ! ” has a double signification, while Taigeu’s statement 
“ The sacred bones of the late master are still here 1 ” naturally 
hits the mark and is well said. 

To put tlio whole matter in one bundle and thrust it 
before your eyes, tell me now where lie3 tlio most essential 
point of this episode? And where is the point at which you 
have to be thankful for ? Don’t you know the saying : “ If one 
point is broken through, a thousand and even ton thousand 
other points will be at once broken through ” ? If you success¬ 
fully pass tJirough at the point where Dogo says, “ No affirma¬ 
tion whatever I make! ” you will bo able to shut out every 
tongue that wags in the whole world. If you are unable to 
pass through retire into your own room and exert yourself to 
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tlie utmost to get into the truth of Zen. Don’t idle away your 
precious time by doing nothing all day. 

4. Secclo's Criticism in Verse 
Hares and horses have horns. 

—Out them off.—How remarkablo !—How refreshing ! 

Cows and sheep have no horns. 

—Cut them off.—What a fuss!—Others may ho cheated, but not I. 

Not a speck of dust, not a p article 1 

—Heaven above, earth below, I alone am tho honoured one !—Wlioro 
do y~u intend to gropo? 

Like the mountains, like tho peaks 1 

—Where oro they?—This is stirring up waves on dry bind.—It is 
rubbed in hard against your nose. 

The sacred bones in golden 3 'ellow a re still hero ; 

—The tongue is cut off and throat choked.—Put it aside.—I'm afraid 
nob^y knows him. 

The white f oaming waves aro floodin g the sk y, an d where 
can we seiz e upon them ? 

—A hold is released a little.—Slipped right over it.—Eyes and oars aro 
filled with it. 

Nowhere to seiz e upon them I 

—Just as I told you!-This is s.»mothIng after all.—Surely tumbled 
into an abyss! 

With a single shoe [Bodhidharma] got off west, and w hore 
is his trace now ? 

—When fathers leave things unfinished, their descendants suffer the 
oonsequenoe.—Striking a blow, one should Key, “ Why is it hero now?” 

5. Commentary Remarks 

This is Seccho’s critical verse showing how thoroughly ho 
understood the case. As ho is a descendant of tho Cmmon 
school (fgP9£c), be knows how to put a triple hammering 
point into the body of one sentence. His ver.se seizes tho 
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most vital portion by giving an affirmation where no affirma¬ 
tion is possible and by opening a passage where no opening is 
practicable. So he declares. 

“ Hares mul horses have horns; 

Cows mid Sheep have no horns." 

Let me ask how it is that hares and horses have horns 
whereas cows and sheep have none. When you understand 
the aforementioned case, you will then sec into the meaning 
of Seccho’s statement in which he lias a scheme for tho 
benefit of others. There are some who entertain a mistaken 
view as regards this and say, “Whether a master affirms or 
denies, just the same he is affirming something. Negation is 
after all no more than affirmation. As l»are3 and horses liave 
no horns, he says that they have horns; and as cows and 
sheep have horns, lie says that they have no horns.” Such an 
understanding of the subject-matter has no bearings wliatever 
on it. On the contrary, the ancient master is full of arts and 
therefore knows how to perform such miracles; and they are 
all for your benefit so tliat you are enabled to break up the 
dark cave of liauutiug spirits. When you pass through tills, 
it is nob after all worth much of anything. 

" Hums nnd hordes have liorns; 

Cj'vs nnd sheep Imve no horns. 

Not a speck of dust, not a particle! 

Lilco tho mountains, like tho yonks! ’’ 

These four lines are like a cintamaui-jewei which Secclio 
throws out all in perfect form to your face. The rest of the 
verse decides the case according to the affidavit. 

“ '-The Sfvcrod bones in goldon yellow nre still horo; 

Tho whito fanning waves are flooding tho sky, nnd whore can wo 
seize upon thorn?” 

This is concerned with the remarks by Sekiso and Taigcn Pu. 
But wiry the following lines? 

“ Nowhoro to seize upon them! 

With a single shoe [Bodliidhnrmn] got off west, and where is liis 
trnoe now?” 
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This is like a holy tortoise leaving its track. And here is 
where Seccho takes a turn in order to do others good. Says 
an old master, “Apply yourself to a living word and not to 
a dead one.” If its trace got already lost, why is all the 
world vying with one another to get hold of it? 



TILE VIMALAKIRTI SUTRA 

(Translated by IIoeei Idujii) 

Chapter IV 
The Bodiiisattvas 

Buddha tliou said to Maitreya Bodhisattva: “ Go thou to 

Viraalakirfci and inquire after his health.” Maitreya replied to 
BudJha and said: “ O Blessed one, I am not worthy to go 
and inquire after his health. And why? I remember ono day 
I was preaching on the life at the Nover-Iletuming Stage to 
the god-king and his kinsmen of the Tushita heaven. Then 
Vimalakirti came to me and said : 

“ O Maitreya, the Blessed One assured thee that thou 
shouldst'obtain supreme enlighten- ment after only one birth; 
now. tell me what birth does that assurance refer to. Does it 
belong to the past, or to the future, or the present? If it be 
of the past, it is already past. If it be of futuro, it is not yet 
•come. If it bo of present, it never abides. It is taught by 
Buddha: O Bhikshus, at this very moment ye are being born 
and growing old and dying. If the assurance be of no-birth, 
no-birth is of the true order, and in the true order there is 
neither the assurance of enlightenment nor even the supreme 
•enlightenment itself. O Maitreya, how const thou obtain thy 
assurance in one birth? Didst thou obtain the assurance at 
the birth of Suchness or at its extinction ? If thou didst obtain 
the assurance at the birth of Suchness, Suchnes3 has no birth. 
If thou didst obtain the assurance at its extinction. Suchness 
has no extinction. All beings are of Suchness. All tilings too 
are of Suchuess. All the sages and worthy men are of Suchness. 
Even Maitreya thyself is of Suchness. If thou art capable of 
obtaiuing tho assurance, all beings too should be capable of 
•obtaiuing the assuranco. 

“And why? Suclmess is one and not divisible nor is 
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it differentiated. If thou O Maitreya, canst attain to the 
suprorae enlightenment, all beings too can attain to it. And 
•why? All beings have the nature of enlightenment. If thou, 
O Maitreya, canst attain to Nirvana, all beings too can attain 
to it. And why? All tho Buddhas know that all beings have 
ultimately the nature of tranquility, that is Nirvana, and are 
never to be annihilated again. Therefore, O Maitreya, thou 
shouldst not tempt those gods with thy doctrine. Tu reality, 
there is none cherishing the thought of supreme enlighten¬ 
ment, nor is there none who retreats. O Maitreya, thou 
shouldst strive to make those gods abandon the false idea that 
fcliero is Bodhi distinct by itself. And why ? Bodlii can not 
be obtained by the body or the mind. Tranquility is Bodhi as 
in it all thiugs are tvanquiliscd. Not-seeing is Bodhi as it is 
beyond all relations. Not-working is Bodhi as it is beyond 
thought. To cut is Bodhi as it exterminates all heresies. To 
separate is Bodhi as it is free from all false ideas. To prevent 
is Bodhi as it prevents all desires from rising. Not-entering 
is Bodhi as it is free from covetousness. Accordance is Bodhi 
as it is in accord with the truth. To abide is Bodlii as it abides 
in the nature of thiugs. To reach is Bodlii as it reaches the 
ultimate. Non-duality Is Bodlii as it is separated from con¬ 
sciousness and its object. Equality is Bodhi as it is equal to 
the sky. An nucreate is Bodhi as there is neither birth nor 
death. Knowledge is Bodhi as it understands the mental dis¬ 
positions of all beings. Not-coming-in-contact is Bodhi as it Is not 
to be known by any senses. Non-uuion is Bodhi as it is dctachad 
from tho influence of passion. Non-abiding is Bodhi as it is 
without figure or form. Unreality of name is Bodlii as namos 
•are empty. Being like a phantom is Bodhi as it is far above 
grasping aud abandonment. Not being disturbed is Bodhi as 
it is eternal calm. Serenity is Bodhi as it is pure in nature. 
Non-grasping is Bodhi as it is far above all attachments. Tho 
absence of difference is Bodhi as all things are same. The 
incomparability is Bodhi as it is beyond analogy. Subtility is 
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Bodlii a-s all things arc uuknowablo. 

“ O Blessed One, when Vimalakhti preached thLs doctrine, 
two hundred gods attained to the acquiescence in the eternal law. 
Therefore I am not worthy to go and inquire after liis health.” 

Buddha then said to a young man called Prabhavyuha: 
“Go thou to Vimalakirti to inquire after his health.” Prab- 
liavyiiha replied to Buddha and said : “ I am not worthy to 
go to inquire after his health. And why? I remember one 
day I was about to go out of the great city of Vaisiili when 
Vimalakirti was about to enter into it. I asked him with 
bowed head, * Sir, tell me whence hast thou come ? ’ He re¬ 
plied : ‘ I havo come from the Bodhimandala, place of culigten- 
ment.’ I inquired : 1 Where is the Bodhimandala ? ’ He re¬ 
plied : ‘ Sincere mind is the Bodhimandala as it is without 
falsehood. Activity is the Bodhimandala as it accomplishes all 
works. The deep miud is the Bodhimandala as it increases 
merits. The enlightened mind is the Bodhimandala as it is 
without errors. Charity is the Bodhimandala as it expects no 
rewards. Morality is the Bodhimandala as it fulfills all vows. 
Patienco is the Bodhimandala as it knows no impediment in 
all beings. Diligence is the Bodhimandala as it is never 
slothful. Meditation is the Bodhimandala as it controls the 
mind. Wisdom is the Bodhimandala as it directly sees all 
things. Mercy is the Bodhimandala as it treats all beings 
with equality. Compassion is the Bodhimandala as it endures 
exhaustion and pain. Joy is the Bodhimandala as it finds 
pleasure in the law. Impartiality is the Bodhimandala as it 
destroys both love and hatred. Supernatural power is the 
Bodhimandala as it is endowed with the six supernatural 
faculties. Emancipation is the Bodhimandala as it is able to 
turn away and and leave out. Tho Necessary Means is the 
Bodhimandala as it teaches all beings. The Fourfold Accep¬ 
tance is tho Bodhimandala as it embraces all beings. Much- 
hearing is the Bodhimandala as it practises what is heard. 
Self-control is tho Bodhimandala as it rightly observes all 
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things. The Thirty Seven Requisites for attaining supreme 
enlightenment arc the Bodhimandala as they adorn the created 
tilings. The fourfold noble truth is the Bodliimandala as it 
never defrauds the world. The twelvefold chain of causation 
is the Bodliimandala ns it repeats endlessly beginning with 
ignorance till we come to old age and death. Passions are the 
Bodliimandala as it knows them to be realities. All beings 
arc the Bodliimandala as it knows them to be selfless. All 
things are the Bodliimandala as it knows them to be empty. Van¬ 
quishing the Evil Ones is the Bodhimandala as it is immovable. 
The three states of existence arc the Bodhimandala as thoy 
have no fixed abodes for beings. Roaring like a lion is the 
Bodhimandala as it knows no fears. The [ten] powers, the 
[fourfold] fearlessness, and the [eighteen] special faculties— 
they are the Bodhimandala as thoy are without faults. The 
threefold knowledge is the Bodhimandala as it is without 
obstacles. Knowing all things with one thought is tlio 
Bodhimandala as it attains to omniscience. Thus O noble youth, 
thou sliouldst know that all actions of a Bodhisattva who 
teaches all beings in accordance with all the Puramitds oven 
to the raising and patting down of his feet should be known as 
coming from Bodhimandala aud abiding in the law of Buddha. 

“When he had preached this doctrine, fivo hundred gods 
all cherished the thought of supreme enlightenment. Therefore 
I am not worthy to go and inquire after his boalth.” 

Buddha then said to Vasumdliara Bodhisattva : “ Go thou 
to Vimalakirti to inquire after his health." Vasumdliara re¬ 
plied to Buddha and said : “ O Blessed One, I am not worthy 
to go aud inquire after his health. And why? I remember 
one day I was staying in a quiet chamber, then Mura Piiplyas, 
the evil one, assu min g the form of Indra, aud accompanied by 
his kinsfolk, and by twelve thousand heavenly maidens who 
sang, playing musical instruments, came to me, worshipped me, 
touching my feet with tlieir faces, and stood on one side with 
folded hands in reverent attitude. I thought to myself that 
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lie was Iudra liiraself, and spoke to him thus: ‘ 0 Kansika, 
welcome to thee! Though thou art richly endowed with 
happiness, yet tliou shouldsfc not give thyself up to pleasures, 
and seeing how transient the five sensual enjoyments arc, thou 
ahouldst seek the root of merit and observe the eternal laws 
even at the cost of thy body, thy life and thy property.’ 
Then he replied to me: ‘ Well, O true one, accept these 
twelve thousand heavenly maidens to attend on thee.’ I then 
said : * 0 Kausika, thou sliouldst not bestow such an unlawful 
gift upon a Sramana, who has entered the order of .Sakyanmni. 
They are of no use to me.’ I had scarcely finished these 
words when Vimalakirti came to mo and said: ‘ This is not 
Indra but Mara the evil ono who has come to tempt thee.’ 
And he turned to the evil one and said : “ Well, thou sliouldst 
give mo these heavenly maidens. I am worthy to accept this 
thy gift.’ Then the evil one, being astonished and fearing, 
thought to himself: ‘ Vimalakirti intends to afflict me ! ’ And 
he eagerly strove to disappear and depart but all his strivings 
were in vain. In spite of his utmost supernatural power lie 
could not depart. Then ho heard a voice in the air declar¬ 
ing : 4 If thou wouldst give him these maidens, thou couldst 
depart. ‘ At last Mara, the evil ono, seized with fear, gave his 
consent reluctantly. 

At that time Vimalakirti spoke to the maidens: ‘Mara 
the evil one gave you all to me. Now alL of you should 
cherish the thought of supreme .enlightenment.’ Then he 
preached to them according to their capacities, and persuaded 
them to cherish the thought of supreme enlightenment. Again 
lie spoke: 4 Yo have now begun to cherish the thought of 
supreme enlightenment. Now yo should enjoy the pleasures of 
the law, and give up the pleasures arising from the five senses.’ 
The heavenly maidens inquired: 4 What are the pleasures of 
the law ? ’ Ho replied: 4 There are the pleasures of ever 

believing in I3uddlia. There are the pleasures of desiring to 
hear the law. There are the pleasures of revering the order. 
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There are the pleasures of bciug far above the five senses. 
There are the pleasures of regarding the five Skaudhas as 
enemies. There are the pleasures of regarding the four ele¬ 
ments as if they were venomous snakes. There are the 
pleasures of regarding the twelve Ayatanas as if they were a 
deserted village. There are the pleasures of regarding and 
guarding the thought of supreme enlightenment. There are the 
pleasures of bestowing happiness on all beings. There are the 
pleasures of revering the teacher. There are the pleasures of 
practising universal charity. There are the pleasures of being 
faithful to discipline. There arc the pleasures of being patient 
and meek. There are the pleasures of being diligent in occmu¬ 
tating merits. There are the pleasures of being not distracted 
in meditation. There are the pleasures of wisdom clear and 
without blemish. There arc the pleasures of spreading the 
thought of enlightenment. There are the pleasures of repres¬ 
sing all Evil Ones. There are the pleasures of destroying 
passions. There are the pleasures of purifying the Buddha- 
land. There are the pleasures of practising good works for the 
sake of perfection of forms. There are tho pleasures of adorn¬ 
ing the Bodhimandala. There arc the pleasures of fearlessness 
oven in hearing tho profound law. There are the pleasures of 
the threefold emancipation. There are the pleasures of bciug 
not wishing to reach the goal before maturity. There are the 
pleasures of being friendly to one’s fellow-believers. There are 
the pleasures of cherishing an unimpeded mind among the 
teachers of heresy. There arc the pleasures of guiding misled 
friends back to the path. There arc the pleasures of approach¬ 
ing good friends. There are tho pleasures of being joyous 
in purity. There are the pleasures of practising the laws of 
the numberless requisites which lead to enlightenment. These 
arc called tho pleasures of the law for a Bodhisattva.’ 

“At that time Papiyas tho evil one said to the maidens: 
‘Now let us go back to the heavenly palaces.’ The maidens 
said to him: ‘ Thou didst give us to this man who possesses 
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the pleasures of the law. We fiud groat joy in Lis company 
and would no more tako interest in the pleasures of the five 
senses.’ Tlien Mara the evil one said to Vimalakirti: ‘ Sir, 
thou onghtest to give back to mo these maidens, because it is 
the principle of Bodhisattvahood that all things should be 
given to thoso who ask for them.’ Vimalakirti said : 1 Well, 
I have already given them up; thou mayest tako them away. 
May all beings fulfil their desires according to the law.’ Then 
the maidens asked Vimalakirti, ‘ Tell its how wo should con¬ 
duct ourselves in tho palace of the evil one.’ Vimalakirti 
said : ‘Well sisters, ye should know tluit there is tho doctrino 
named the inextiuguishablo light. By tho inextinguishable 
light is meant this—just as from ono light wo can produce a 
hundred or even a thousand other lights, brighteniug up dark¬ 
ness, yet the original light is not thereby exhausted; thus O 
sisters, a Bodhisattva can teach a hundred or even a thousand 
beiugs to cherish tho thought of supremo enlightenment; yet 
his own thought of enlightenment is not at all extinguished, 
but [all beings] grow in their merits according to the doctriue. 
This is [what is meant by] the inextinguishable light. Though 
ye bo in the palaco of the evil ono, yet possessing this in¬ 
extinguishable light yo can make tho innumerable gods and 
maidens cherish tho thought of supreme enlightenment. Thus 
can yo recompense the grace of Buddha and also greatly 
benefit all beings.’ 

“ At that time those heavenly maidens worshipped Vimala¬ 
kirti by touching his feet with their faces and suddenly dis¬ 
appeared, accompanying the evil one to his palace. O Blessed 
Ono, such is his supernatural power and wondorous eloquence. 
Therefore I am not worthy to go and inquire after his health.” 

Buddha then said to Sudatta a son of a wealthy merchant: 
“ Go thou to Vimalakirti to inquire after his health.” Sudatta 
replied to Buddha and said: “1 am not worthy to go and 
inquire after his health, and why? I remember once at my 
father's house, I performed a great charity festival for full 
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seven days, offering food to all Sramanas, Brahmans and 
heretics as well as to the poor, the humble, the suffering, and 
beggars. When the period of seven days expired, Vimalakirti 
came into the assembly and said to mo: ‘ 0 sou of the 

wealthy merchant, the great charity festival should not be 
conducted in such a manner a.s thou hadst. Thou shouldst 
conduct a charity festival of spiritual gifts. What have we 
to do with the bestowal of material wealth ? * I inquired : ‘ Sir, 
What is tbo spiritual charity festival ? [He replied:] ‘ The 
spiritual charity festival is not in succession but all simultane¬ 
ously. It is to look after the welfare of all beings at one and the 
sains time. This is called the spiritual charity festival.’ «What 
does it mean ? ’ ‘ For the sake of enlightenment thou shouldst 
cherish the thought of mercy. For the sake of salvation thou 
shouldst cherish the thought of great compassion. For 
the maintenance of tlio true law thou shouldst cherish the 
thought of joy. For the attainment of knowledge thou shouldst 
dwell in the thought of impartiality. Removing all covet¬ 
ousness, virtue of charity should bo practised. To teach the 
trespassers of morality, rules of discipline should be observed. 
Possessing the doctrine of selflessness cherish the Kshunti 
Pavamita. Being far above tlio forms of body and mind 
cherish the Yirya Paramitu. Obtaining the form of Bodhi 
cherish the Dhyana Paramitu. Obtaining omniscience cherish 
the Prajna Puramita. Teaching beings [the thought of] empti¬ 
ness should be cherished. Not abandoning the created things 
cherish [the thought of] formlessness. Manifesting human birth 
cherish [the thought of] non-action. For the maintenance of the 
true law, necessary means should bo cherished. To save all 
beings cherish the four deeds of acceptance. To revere all 
beings cherish tlic means of removing arrogance. On the 
foundation of the body, life and wealth, the threefold law of 
permanency should bo established. In the sixfold remem¬ 
brance memory should bo exercised. Cherish tire sincere mind 
in the possession of the sixfold peace. Abide with the right 
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living practising the true law. Be near to tlie intelligent and 
the holy with a pure and joyous mind. Cherish the thought 
of self-control without hating the wicked. Cherish the pro¬ 
found mind practising the way of mendicants. Cherish the 
thought of readiness to hear practising according to the doc¬ 
trine. Establish the quiet licrmitago thoro abiding in peace. 
Be seated in meditation following the wisdom of Buddha. Set 
up thy place of holy work liberating all beiugs from bondage. 
Accumulate merits being endowed with splendour aud purifying 
the Biuldlia-land. hollow judgment kuowiug the thoughts of 
all beings aud preaching the law according to each one’s 
need, hollow the. discriminating intelligence knowing how all 
things being far beyond cither giving or taking enter the 
domain of the one form. Briug forth all goodness exterminat¬ 
ing all passion, every obstacle aud all wickedness. Briug forth 
all causes winch help the law of eulightenmont possessing all 
intelligence and all goodness. O noble youth, thus is the 
ceremony of gifts of spiritual thiugs. If a Bodhisattva per¬ 
forms the ceremony of gifts of spiritual thiugs lie is called a 
great giver aud lie is also the cause of the merits of all the 
worlds.’ 

“ O Blessed Ouc, when Yimalakirti had spoken thus, two 
hundred Brahmans all cherished the thought of supremo 
enlightenment. My mind then obtained purity, and praised 
him saying that I had never heard the like before, and bowed 
to him touching his feet, and took from my neck a necklace 
worth a hundred thousand [gold pieces] and presented it to 
him; but lie would not accept it. Thou I said: ‘ Sir, I pray 
only tliat thou wouldst accept my gift and do with it as 
thou pleascst. Yimalakirti then accepting the necklace, divided 
it into two parts, and offered one part to the meanest beggar 
in the assembly aud the other to the Tathagata Durdharsha. 
All the assembly saw the Tathagata Durdharslia of the laud of 
light, and also saw the necklace on that Buddha transformed 
into a jewelled terrace supported by four columns, and adorned 
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on all sides and even transparent and visible. Then Vimala- 
kirti manifesting this miraculous power said : ‘ When a giver 

with equanimity gives even to the meanest beggar, ho is like 
the Tatlifigata himself, in his stock of merits there is no trace 
of discrimination, his great compassion is like [that of the 
T:\tliugata], and he expects no reward, then this is called the 
perfecting the spiritual gift.’ Then all in the city even to the 
meanest beggar seeing liis miraculous power and hearing his 
speech awakened the thought of supreme enlightenment. There¬ 
fore I am not worthy to go and inquire after his health.” 

Thus all the Bodkisattvas each relating his story, praised 
the words of Vimalakirti, and declared themselves unworthy 
to go and inquire after his health. 

Chapter V 
Ma&jusri 

Buddha then said to Mafijusri : “ Go thou to Vimalakirti 
to inquire after his health.” Mafijusri replied to Buddha and 
said: “O Blessed One, it is very difficult to discuss with 
that excellent man; he lias attained to such a profound know¬ 
ledge of the true nature of things; he is able to preach the 
osseuco of the law; he is in possession of unchecked eloquence 
and unimpeded wisdom; lie is well acquainted with the lawful 
manners of a Bodliisattva; ho has unravelled all the secrets of 
the Buddhas ; he has subdued all evil ones; he is free iu 
supernatural powers; he is perfect iu wisdom and the necessary 
means; yet iu compliance with the order of the Buddha, I 
will go to inquire after his health.” 

At that time all the Bodliisattvas, all the great disciples, 
the Sruvakas, the Brahmans, and the four guardiau gods in the 
assembly, thought witliin themselves thus : “ Now if those two 
great sages, Mafijn&ri and Vimalakirti converse together, surely 
there must be an excellent discourse.” Then at tliat moment 
eight thousand Bodliisattvas, five hundred ^nivakas, and hundred 
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thousand deities, sill wished to follow him. Thus Maiijnsri 
being reverently greeted and surrounded by those Bodliisattvas, 
great disciples and deities, entered the great city of Vai&ili. 

At that time Vimalaklrti tho wealthy merchant thought to 
liimsclf: “ Now Manjasri together with tho large assembly, 
will come here.” And by his supernatural power lie made his 
chamber bare, removing all tilings together with Ids attendants 
and retaining only a sick bed, on which he laid liimself. 
Mafljosri tlion entered the chamber, which had been made 
bare, leaving notin'ng but a sick bed. 

Then Vimalaklrti spoke thus: “ Welcome, O Maiijnsri, 
thou comest liither its if thou comest not, and thou art seen as 
if thou art not seen.” Maiijnsri said: “ Sir, thou speakest 
rightly; if a man has already come, thou ho comes not; and 
if he has already gone, then he goes not. And why ? one who 
comes comes from nowhere, and one who goes reaches nowhere ; 
wliat is seen is not seen. But lot us leave this matter aside 
for a while. Sir, how dost thou bear thy sickness, or may it 
not be growing severer by improper treatment? The lord 
being exceedingly anxious about thee, sends me most cordially 
to inquire after thy health. Sir, what is the cause of thy 
sickness ? How long has it lasted ? How can it bo cured ? ” 
Vimalaklrti replied : “ From ignorance wo hold attachment, 
and my sickness is thus caused. - Since all beings are sick, I 
am sick. If they are no more sick then my sickness would 
cease. And why? A Bodhisattva enters [a life of] birth and 
death for tho sake of all beings; where there are birth and 
death, there is always Sickuess. If all beings wore free from 
sickness, then there would be no more sickness with a Bod¬ 
hisattva. Just as when tho only sou of a wealthy merchant 

becomes sick, then his parents [from their anxiety] become 

sick also, and when lie is restored to health, then they also 

recover their health; even so a Bodhisattva loves all beings as 
parents love their only son; as long as all beings are sick he 
is sick, when they recover their health, he also recovers his 
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health. Agaiu tliou hast inquired about the cause of my 
sickness. The sickness of a Bodhisattva is caused only by his 
great compassion.” 

MaCjuSri asked : “ Sir, why is this chamber empty and 
without attendants?” Vimalakirti replied: “Even the lands 
of all the Buddhas are also empty.” He asked: “ What is 

[the meaning] of emptiness ? ” He replied: “ It is empty 

because it is empty.” He asked : “ How is it that emptiness 

is empty ? ” He replied : “ It is empty, because non-discrimina¬ 
tion is empty.” He asked : “ Can emptiness be discriminated?” 

He replied: “ To discriminate is also empty.” He asked : 

“ Where is this emptiucss to be sought? ” He replied: “In 
the sixty-two heresies.” He asked: “Where are the sixty 
two heresies to be sought?” He replied: “In the emanci¬ 
pation of all the Buddhas.” He asked: “ Where is tho 
emancipation of all the Buddluis to bo sought?” He replied: 
“In the mind of all beings. Again thou asked why hero I 
have no attendants; but all evil ones and all heretics are my 
attendants ; and why ? All evil ones find pleasure in birth and 
death; and a Bodhisattva never abandons birth and death. All 
heretics find pleasure in heresies and a Bodhisattva is never 
moved by heresies.” 

ManjuSri asked : “ What is the form of thy sickness ? ” 
Vimalakirti replied: “ My sickness has no form and can not 
be seen.” He asked : “ Is thy sickness connected with body 

or mind ? ” Ho replied : “ It is not connected with the body 

because it is beyond the body; nor is it connected with the 
mind, because the mind is like a phantom.” He asked : “ To 
which of the four elements does thy sickness belong, earth, 
water, fire, or air?’ He replied: “This sickness [of mine] 
does not belong to the earth element, nor is it separated from 
it; so with water, fire and air elements. But the sickness of 
all beings is caused by the fouv elements and ns they are sick 
therefore am I sick.” 

Then Manjusri asked Vimalakirti: “ How should a Bodhi- 
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sattvH console another Bodliisattva who is not well?” Vima- 
lakirti replied: “ Preach to him about the irapermancncy of 
the body but not about abandoning the body. Preach to him 
about liability of the body to suffer but not about eujoyability of 
Nirvana. Preach to him about selflessness of the body and preach 
how to teach and lead beings. Preach to him emptiness of the 
body but not about the ultimate annihilation. Preach to him 
about his past sins but not about fixing his thought. Sympa¬ 
thise with others who are sick, because of thy own sickness. 
Thou shouldst remind him of the suffering undergone in the 
past existences through countless ages. Than shouldst let him 
remember that all beings are to be benefited, remember the 
merits accumulated iu the past, and remember his pure life. 
Let him not cherish sorrow, but always to be diligent. Thou 
shouldst enable him making himself even a king among physi¬ 
cians and cure all diseases. Thus a Bodldsattva should console 
another Bodldsattva who is sick and encourage him to be 
joyous.” 

Maujusri asked : “ Sir, -how should a Bodldsattva who is 
sick conquer his mind ? ” Vimalakirti replied : “ A Bodbi- 
sattva who is sick should dwell upon such thoughts as these : 
this sickness of mine has been caused by illusions, errors and 
passions in my past existences, and it has no real substance. 
Who is the sufferer in sickness? [No man]. And why? 
Because the four elements are combined together, there is the 
combination provisionally called the body. There is no ruler 
of the four elements besides themselves; nor is there any self 
in the body. Again, this, what we call sickness comes from 
the attaching oneself to Self. Therefore let him not bo 
attached to Self. When the cause of sickuess is known then 
he should abandon alL the thoughts both of Self and beings, 
and cherish the thought of objectivity. He should dwell upon 
such thoughts as these : ‘ the body consists of several constituent 
parts combined together. When it is produced, it is objects 
only that are produced; and when it perishes it is objects 
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only tliat perish. Again, tliose constituent parts me strangers 
to one another; when they are produced, they do not say: 
[we are produced], and when they perish they do not say: 
[they perish]. 

“ Then again ho should abandon even the thought of 
objectivity and dwell upon such thoughts as these: ‘ the 
thought of objectivity i3 also an error, and this error is a great 
calamity; it should be removed ; how should it be removed ? 
Free thyself from the ideas of me and mine. How the ideas of 
me and mine be removed ? It means to remove two things. What 
is meant by being removed from two things? Think neither 
thiugs within nor Avitliout and live the life of equity. How is 
[the thought of] equity to be dwelt upon ? There is equity in 
self. There is equity in Nirvana. And Avhy ? Both self and 
Nirvana are empty. Why are they empty? They are empty 
because they arc mere names. Tlieso two things have no 
definite nature. If a Bodhisattva Avould attain to this equity 
there would be no more sickness but that of emptiness; and 
this emptiness is also erupt}*. This sick Bodhisattva receives 
sense-impressions as if he did not. Not beiug endowed yet 
with the Buddha’s law he does not exterminate sensations to 
attain to the state of enlightenment. If lie suffers lie should 
cherish the great compassion comparing himself Avitli thoso 
who are in the unhappy [states of] existence. [And he should 
dwell upon such a thought as this :] Having conquered myself 
I Avill cause all beings to conquer themseh*es. He ought only 
to remove his disease but not things themselves. In order to 
exterminate the origiu of disease it should be taught [thus]: 
What is the origin of disease ? It is bondage. Where there 
is bondage there is disease. By what is it bound? It Is 
bound by the three states of existence. Hoav is it exterminated ? 
It is exterminated by [the thought of] nothing to obtaiu. 
Where there is notliing to obtain tliero is no bondage. What 
is [the meaning of] nothing to obtain? It is to be free from 
the two [opposing] heresies. They are [false ideas] of both 
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things within and tilings without; they arc notliiug. Mahjasri, 
tliis is the means by which a Bodhisattva who is sick can 
conquer his mind and exterminate the sorrows of old age, dis¬ 
ease and death. This is the Bodhi of a Bodhisattva. If he 
docs not do thus, that which is exercised is destitute of efficient 
result. Just as [onoj conquers his enemy is said to be coura¬ 
geous, even so ho is a true Bodhisattva who conquers both 
[liis mind and] old age, disease aud death. 

Again, a Bodhisattva who is sick should cherish sucli 
thoughts as these. This sickness of miue is neither real nor 
existent aud the sickness of all beings is also neither real nor 
existent. When he thinks thus, if he cherished a compassion 
born of passion, it should be abandoned. Aud why ? Exter¬ 
minating all passions which are like external dusts a Bodhi¬ 
sattva should awake great compassion. So far as the com- 
passiou born of passion is concerned, there is in his mind 
abhorence of birth aud death. If lio is free from [passion] 
there is no more abhorence. And whatever birth lie may 
undergo he is never affected by liis passion. As his birth is 
free from bondage ho is able to preach the law to all boiugs 
and make them free; as Buddha taught: it is uutrae to say 
that one who is bound can make another free from liis bond¬ 
age. It is true to say that one who is not bound can freo 
another from his bondage. Therefore a Bodhisattva should 
not be bound. What is bondage? What is deliverance? To 
covet the taste of meditation is the bondage of a Bodhisattva. 
The birth of necessary means is the life of deliverance for a 
Bodhisattva. The wisdom destitute of the necessary means is 
bondage. The wisdom endowed with the necessary means is 
dolivcrauce. The necessary means destitute of wisdom is 
bondage. The necessary means endowed with wisdom is 
deliveraucc. 

“ Why is it tliat the wisdom destitute of the necessary 
means is bondage ? When a Bodhisattva adorns the laud of a 
Buddha and perfects beings therein, with his mind born of 
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passion, aud conquers Jiis mind according to tlie law of empti¬ 
ness, no-form and no-work lie then is said to have the wisdom 
destitute of the necessary means which is bondage. 

“ Why is it that the wisdom endowed with the necessary 
means is deliverance? When a Bodhisattva adorns the land 
of a Buddha, perfects beingj therein, with his mind not born 
of passion, and conquers his miud without over feeling tired 
according to the law of emptiness, no-form, aud non-action, ho 
then is said to have the wisdom endowed with the necessary 
means which is deliverance. 

“ Why is it that the necessary means destitute of wisdom 
is bondage? When a Bodhisattva still governed by passions 
such as covetousness, auger, and evil thoughts, accumulates a 
stock of merits lie tlieu is said to have the necessary moans 
destitute of wisdom which is bondage. 

“ Why is it that the necessary means endowed with 
wisdom are deliverance ? When a Bodhisattva is far above all 
passions such as covetousness, angor, and evil thoughts, accu¬ 
mulating a stock of merits, and turning it to the attainment 
of supreme enlightenment he then is said to have the neces¬ 
sary means endowed with wisdom which is deliverance. O 
Maiijusri, a Bodhisattva who is sick should look upon things 
iu such a manner. 

“ Again, to look upon the body as transient, sorrowful, 
empty, aud selfless—this is said to be wisdom. To benefit 
untiringly all beings though a Bodhisattva may bo sick himself 
iu this world of birth and death—this is the necessary means. 
Again as wc look upon the body, the body s not separated 
from sickness, nor is sickness separated from the body; hero 
is sickness, here is the body, the one neither precedes nor 
follows the other—tins is said to be wisdom. Though he may 
be sick in his body, not to enter into Nirvana—this is the 
necessary means. 

“ O Maiijusri, a Bodhisattva who is sick should conquer his 
mind in such a manner: lie should live neither in the con- 
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qncred mind nor in tlic uuconquered mind. And why ? If he 
lives in the unconqucred mind, he follows in tlie way of the 
ignorant, and if he lives in the conquered mind he follows in 
the way of tho Sravakas. 

"Therefore a Bodhisattva should live neither in the con¬ 
quered mind nor in the uuconquered mind. To be far above 
these two states of mind is said to be the life of a Bodhisattva. 
Not to commit impure deeds even in [tho world of] birth and 
death, and never to enter into Nirvana, wliile he is living in 
Nirvana— this is the life of a Bodhisattva. Doing neither the 
deeds of an ordinary man, nor the deeds of a saint is tho life 
of a Bodhisattva, Committing neither impure deeds nor pure 
deeds is the life of a Bodhisattva. 

“ Though far above all evil deeds but manifesting himself 
as repressing evil ones is the life of a Bodhisattva. Seeking 
omuiscience but never making untimely demands is the life of 
a Bodhisattva. Though knowing that all things are n6t creat¬ 
ed but not to enter the rank of certainty is tho life of a 
Bodhisattva. Though contemplating the twelve chains of cau¬ 
sation, allow himself to outer all evil thoughts is the life of 
a Bodhisattva. Though accepting all beings yet never to attain 
himself to them is the life of a Bodhisattva. Though wisliiug 
renunciation yet never to extinguish the body and mind is the 
life of a Bodhisattva. Though living in the three worlds yet 
never to go against the nature of things is tho life of a 
Bodhisattva, Though realising the emptiness of things yet to 
accumulate a stock of merits is tho lifo of a Bodhisattva. 
Though realising tho formlessness of things yet to save all 
beings is the life of a Bodhisattva. Though realising tho non¬ 
acting of things yet to manifest in tho body which suffers is 
the lifo of a Bodhisattva. Though realising causelessness of 
things to achieve all good deeds is the life of a Bodhisattva. 

“ Though realising the six Paramitas yet to comprehend all 
mental conditions of beings is the life of a Bodhisattva. 
Though realising tho six supernatural powers yet never to 
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make passion extinct is tho life of a Bodkisattva. Though 
realising the fourfold infinite mind yet never to covet to bo 
born in the world of the Brahman is tho life of a Bodkisattva. 
Though realising the Dhyana and Samadki of deliverance yet 
nover to bo reborn in their respective worlds is tho life of a 
Bodkisattva. Though realising the fourfold meditation yet 
never to be separated either from tho body or tho sensation or 
the mind or the external objects is the life of a Bodkisattva. 
Though realising tho fourfold diligence yet never to abandon 
the diligence of the body and mind is the life of a Bodkisattva. 
Though realising the fourfold practice which fulfils any desire 
yet to attain to fulluess of supernatural power is the life of a 
Bodkisattva. Though realising the five senses yet to discern 
tho intelligence or tho ignorance of all beings is tho life of a 
Bodkisattva. Though realising tho five powers yet to wish to 
obtain the tenfold power of Buddha is tho life of a Bodlii- 
sattva. Though realising tho seven requisites for attaining 
supremo enlightenment yet to understand the wisdom of Buddha 
is the life of a Bodkisattva. Though realising tho eightfold 
right path yot to desire to walk the innumerable ways of 
Buddha is tlxo life of a Bodkisattva. Though realising tho 
{twofold] equipment, i. c., tho control of mind and tho medita¬ 
tions yet never to attain to absolute annihilation is tho life of 
a Bodkisattva. 

“ Though realising that tilings Jiavo neither beginning nor 
end yot to adorn himself with splendour is the life of a Bod¬ 
kisattva. Though appearing as a Sravaka or a Pratycka- 
Buddha yot never to abandon tho law of Buddha is the life 
of a Bodkisattva. Though following tho absolute purity of all 
things yet, when necessary, to appear jus himself for tho sake 
of others is the life of a Bodkisattva. Though comprehending 
all tho Buddha-lands as absolute empty, yet to show all tho 
pure Buddha-lands is the life of a Bodkisattva. Though at¬ 
taining to tho ways of Buddha, rolling the wheel of tho law, 
and entering into Nirvana, yot never to abandon the ways of 
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a Bodhisattva is the life of a Bodhisattva.” 

When he liad spoken these words eight thousand deities 
in the largo assemblies which had accompanied jManjosii all 
cherished the thought of supremo enlightenment. 

{To he continued) 



THE RUINED TEMPLES OF KAMAKURA 

II 

Nichiren and Kamakura 

rPHE name of Nichiren is closely associated with the liistory 
of Kamakura. There are several Nichiren temples hero 
which arc interesting for the historical glimpses they give of 
the great Buddhist or liis followers. 

Nichiren, the founder of the Nichiren sect of Japanese 
Buddhism, was tho sou of a fisherman and stands out in 
Japanese Buddhist liistory as a self-made man. Ho was bom 
in the province of Awa in tho year 1222. Most remarkable 
incidents are rccordod relating to his birth and childhood.- 
Certainly tho child showod great intelligence and cliaracter at 
an early age; for when ho was eleven years old, he became 
a student at a Shingon temple, and a fully ordained monk, 
under tho namo of Rencho, at the age of sixteen (or eighteen 
according to some). He was filled with the earnest desire to 
be a wise man, and from the time he was quite yoimg ho 
prayed to the Bodhisattva Kokuzo (AkfiSagarblia) for great 
wisdom. 

The boy-priest camo to Kamakura and studied there for 
four years. Later he returned again and met the priest Sonkai, 
whom he accompanied to Hiesau, the holy mountain near Kyoto, 
where lie studied, for eleven years, not only the doctrines of 
Dengyo Daislii but also the doctrines of all the other sects. 

It was at tho ago of thirty-one near his homo temple, in 
a solitary spot in the mountains, that he went through with 
the spiritual experience which revealed to him that the Hokke, 
or teaching of the Saddharma-Pundorika-S^dra was the true 
one, and that ho was tho revclator of this true Buddhist 
teaching; and when he first uttered the mystic words of Namu- 
MybJid-Renyc-Kyo which becamo the basis of all his teaching 
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and practice, the Nichiren sect was really born. 

The Saddharma-punrtarika-S'jdra is belioved by Cliinese 
and Japauase Buddhist scholars to be the last teaching given 
by the Buddha *Sf»kyamuui. But it was tlirough Nichiren that 
the Sutra came to bo identified with Buddhism itself in popiilar 
mind. The main principles of the Hokko sect ns establislie<l 
by him is based upon the doctrine of the Eternal Buddha, 
which is expounded in the Pwularika, chiefly in the sixteenth 
chapter on Eternal Life. According to this, Wiikyamuni who 
appeared more than two thousand years ago in India and 
.passed away into Nirvana, was merely ono of the manifesta¬ 
tions of the Buddha Eternal, who is never subject to the law 
of birth and death but is ever working out his original plan 
to lead all sentient beings to Enlightenment. The object of 
.the religious life is fchoreforc to realise the fact that wo are, 
though finite and imperfect, living in the enlightenment of the 
Eternal Buddlia himself. To attain this object, wo take refuge 
iu tho Saddhanna-pundarika and devote ourselves with singleuess 
of thought to the invocation of the title of the Sutra, which 
will open up our hearts finally to the iuuer siguificatiou of 
the holy teaching itself contained therein. 

From tliis time on, Nichiren became a reformer, but from 
tho first day that ho announced bis mission, he was assailed with 
doubt aud derision, and ho fled to Kamakura where ho lived 
for some time, preaching by day and studyiug at night. 

It was a time of storm and stress at that period, in 
Kamakura, calamities of all kiud succeeding one another,— 
■earthquake, tempests, aud even famine, and disoaso claiming 
each scores of victims. Nichiren believed that these troubles 
were due to "the evil lives of tho people aud especially of the 
superstitious and untruo beliefs of the roligious world aud its 
neglect of the Hokke. Ho went out into the highways and 
byways preachiug vigorously against the Buddhist sects and tho 
lives of their adherents. He made many converts among all 
classes of people and thereby incurred the enmity of the 
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priests mid followers of other sects. He was also disliked on 
account of his prophesies of further calamities. He was hated, 
stoned, and beaten, but it all had no effect upon the intrepid 
reformer. 

In 1260, ho presented to the Regent Hojo Tokiyori, liis 
celebrated discourse, liissho Ankoku Bon, in which he pro¬ 
phesied that unless the government and the people would 
turn to the truth of the Hokke Kyo (Hokke sutra), the country 
would moot with foreign invasions and calamities. This was 
received with so much anger by both priests and officials that 
Nicbiren was persecuted for his temerity. His hut was set 
fire to, but ho himself escaped. Later on ho was captured 
and banished. 

During his exile of two years when he was befriended by 
a fisherman, he wrote much, and as soon as he was released, 
lie returned to Kamakura and made many trips in neighbour¬ 
ing provinces preaching the Hokke. 

Now comes the most thrilling incident of his dramatic 
career. In 1271, lio was arrested again in Kamakura and 
sentenced to be executed at Katase, near Kamakura. When 
everything was ready for the execution, Nicliiren knelt awaiting 
the fatal sword stroke when suddenly the sky was alight, 
thunder crashed, and a ball of fire hit the executioner’s sword, 
which broke into two pieces and the executioner himself fell 
to the ground. This so terrified everyone that it halted the 
execution. In the meantime, however, the Regent had changed 
his mind, having been warned in a dream, it is said, and lie 
sent a messenger with a reprivo. The result was that Nicliiren 
was sentenced to banishment instead of to death and was sent 
to the Island of Sado in the north. For tliree years, ho lived 
in that snowy land, in a miserable little lmt, suffering the 
greatest hardships from exposure and insufficient nourishment 
and subject to attacks from his enemies. In spite of this 
harsh life, he succeeded in making converts. 

Upon Nichiron’s return to Kamakura, he made another 
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prophesy which fortunately for him was fulfilled. This was in 
regard to the invading attack of the Mongolian fleet which 
actually took place as he had prophesied. It was a great 
triumph for Nichiren and the turning point of his career. The 
whole world changed toward him. His followers increased by 
thousands and the Regent granted him full liberty and offered 
him a temple in Kamakura. He refused this however and pre¬ 
ferred to withdraw to the solitary mountain of Minobu, where 
in extreme simplicity ho lived with sorao chosen and devoted 
disciples, studying, writing, and teaching. 

Nichiren died at Ikogami near Tokyo on October 13, 1282, 
instructing his followers up to the very end and with his last 
breath reciting the holy formula, Namu-Mybltd-Rcrujc-Kyo. 

Nichiren’s character and personality is two-sided. To liis 
enemies he appears as a noisy charlatan, creating enemies 
when there was no need for it, and his followers have some¬ 
times over-emphasised this militant and destructive sido of 
their founder. The times in which Nichiren lived forced him 
to be aggressive hi order to gain a hearing for his new gospel. 
Whatever drawbacks mid defects there may havo been to bim 
and to his methods, he stands out in Buddhist history as a 
fearless, independent, and original cliaracter, thoroughly sincere, 
honest aud brave. His own opinion of himself was that ho 
was the Buddha’s special messenger. He once said, “lama 
worthless, ordinary priest, but as promulgator of the Pundariha 
Svira, I am ttakyamuui’s special messenger, and as such Brahma 
serves me on my right hand and Sakra on my left, tho Sun 
guides me and tho Moon follows mo, and all the deities of the 
land bend their heads and honour mo.” 

As a good part of Nicliiron’s life was spent in Kamakura, 
wo find hero many remembrances of the Buddhist saint. 

Myohonji is the largest of the temples belonging to the 
Nichiren sect. It is most beautifully and picturesquely situated 
in tho western part of tho town. There is a long approach 
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and then a long flight of stone steps ascending to the Niomou 
(i.e., gate guarded by the Dvftrapalas). High, noble cryp- 
toraeria trees border tho steps and the surrounding parts and 
give a secluded and even solemn effect as if one had suddenly 
entered a remote forest. As one completes the ascent of tho 
mossy steps, ho comes out upon a plateau or tcrraco whore 
thero are flowering trees, a number of tombstones and at tho 
end the Ilondo, which was hardly touched by the earthquake; 
but other buildings in the temple enclosure are more or less 
in ruins. This temple of Myohonji is closely associated with 
tho tragedy of the Hiki family in the thirteenth century. Most 
of tho temple was built by Daigaku Suburo, who was a convert 
of Nichiren, and the temple was named by Nichiran himself in 
honour of Daigakn’s mother. Hiki Yosliikazu’s grandson, little 
Ichiman, a cliild of three years, was burned to death at the 
time of the extermination of the Hiki family, and the sleeve 
of his dress, tho only thing to be found after the burning of 
his house, was preserved and buried in the precincts of MyG- 
honji, and a tombstone erected over it. The mother of the 
baby Icliiman drowned herself in the pond of Myohonji in grief 
and despair, and her spirit is said to have assumed the form 
of a dragon which caused much trouble to people. Nichiren 
liimself, by the side of tho pond, recited tho sacred scriptures 
and prayed for the unhappy soul with the result that the soul 
was set free and came to Nichircn in a dream, expressing joy 
and gratitude for her liberation. Certainly no unhappy spirit 
now seems to be hovering over the domain of Myohonji; rather 
do peace and quietude hold sway in this secluded spot. 

Near Myohonji is Hongakuji, popularly called Nicchoji 
from Niccho, the pupil of Nisshutsu who was Nichiren’s dis¬ 
ciple. Prayers are offered here for the healing of eye dis¬ 
eases. In the graveyard is to be seen a monument to the 
famous sword-maker "of feudal times, Masamuno. Not far 
away, is one of Nichircn’s preaching sites and also near the 
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old temple of Myoryuji, the place of the practising of Nissliiu’s 
austerities. Nisshiu was a follower of Nicliircn and given to 
self-torture. It is related of him that for ten successive days, 
he plucked out a nail from his fingers, praying that new nails 
might grow as a sign of Heaven’s favour and with the blood 
lie painted a mandala representing Gokuraku (Heaven or 
Paradise). 

Ryukoji at Katase near Kamakura is an interesting place. 
It was erected by the disciples of Nichiren to commemorate 
his miraculous deliverance from tho sword of tire executioner, 
thirty-four years after the event itself. Just within tho temple 
precincts is the site of tho execution ground and here a 
memorial stone is placed. Now, all is quiet, and the doves 
blue, grey, and white cirolo and flutter ovor the temple roofs. 

Ten years ago or more, I visited Ryukoji, when it was iu 
splendid repair. Now, alas! the earthquake 1ms laid its 
marring hand upon it, and although several buildings liavo 
been spared, the general effect is of dilapidation,—memorial 
stones broken and upset and many shrines and other edifices 
demolished* The main temple, however, reached by a flight 
of steps, is intact. Tho outside is brightly ornamented with 
dragons, birds, and flowers. The altar inside is gaily decorated 
with lanterns, banners, aud flowers. Beforo tho altar are 
lacquer stands on which repose the holy sutras. Nichireu 
himself is enshriued here. 

When I entered the temple, I went at once to the little 
booth at the right, where charms and sacred talismans and 
pictures aro sold. I bought two fine black and white repre¬ 
sentations of Nichiren, and while examining them, a man with 
a small child entered. Ho was attired in the robe of a fisher¬ 
man, a bright, blue cotton-cloth dress, ornamented in red, dis¬ 
playing birds and waves. He paid some money in order to 
hear- .the sacred sutra recited beforo the shrine of Nicliircn. 
At other times, tho curtain before the shrine is kept down. 
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Now, the bell rang, the fisherman-devotee dropped to Jiis 
knees, the chanting began, and slowly tho curtain began to 
lisc until the seated statue was exposed to view. I bought a 
candle which I placed before the altar of the saint. As I did 
so, I found the fisherman friend repeating “ Namu-MyohG- 
Rengc-Kyo” (pronounced Namu-MyC-Horcn-Gekyo), and I was 
touched by his simple piety. 

Up above this temple, by flights of stone steps a terrace 
is reached, but here all is dilapidation; the Shichimcndo* is in 
ruins. But from this spot the splendid view of the ocean, tho 
town of Katase and tho isle of Enosliima are as beautiful as 
ever. There is also a pagoda at Ryukoji, five-storied, contain¬ 
ing a statue of Nichiren. It is of recent origin, haviug been 
erected fifteen years ago by devotees of this sect, and was 
uninjured by the earthquake. There is also a cave, containing 
Nichiren’s statue. When Nichiren is carved in statues, he is 
very often represented standing clad in a long robe with his 
hands folded together in the attitude of prayer, his -large, 
broad face depicting botJi serenity and firmness. 

There are three other well-kuown Nichiren temples in 
Kamakura. One of them, Ankokuji, is said to bo the site of 
the hut where Nichiren lived during the period of his porsccu- 

* This is a shrine dedicated to the goddess known ns Shiohimou Tonnyo, 
who is tho special gunrdinn of tho Nioliiron temple. While Niohiron wns 
pro.- idling nt Minobu one dny, n refined, noble-looking Indy was found nmorg 
tho nudionoe. Nol>ody knew whero sho enme from. Qno of Nichiron’s lay- 
disiplcs conceived tho idon of tracing her, being somewhat suspicious of hor 
personality. Nichiren rend his mind and told tho lady to show hor original 
form, whereupon sho was transformed into a huge serpent moro than ton 
feet long. Tho entire assembly got frightened. Changing horsolf again into 
tho human form, she modo this declaration, that Nichiren was a speoial 
messenger sent by tho Buddha to proach the gospel of regeneration to the 
people of the present era, that sho was also despatched by him to bo the 
guardian goddess of the saint, and that sho would protect tho Nichiren tom- 
plo from fire, war, and othor disasters. Sinoo then a shrine dedicated to her 
is often found at a Nichiren temple. 
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tiou and where he wrote the Arikohi Ron. There is a pretty 
story connected with him in which a monkey takes part. 
It Is told that when Nichiren was in great danger from his 
assailants, a white monkey came and taking him by the long 
sleeve of his dress, guided him to safety. This safe place was 
the cave back of Ankokuji, and now inside it is a statue of 
Nichiren, and sitting beside him, holding his sleeve, is the 
faithful white monkey. 

This temple was built during Nichiren’s lifetime and it lias 
survived the earthquake fairly well. The Hondo contains a 
huge head of the Buddha made by a priest who aspired to 
make a colossal statue but did not live to finish it, and only 
the great head remains as a reraembrnneo of his zeal. 

Near Ankokuji is Myohoji. After Nichiren’s first exile and 
his return to Kamakura, he came here to live aud remained 
until he left Kamakura for the last time for Minobu, when ho 
gave over the temple to the care of his disciple Nichivo. The 
interior is ornamented with paintings and is gay aud bright. 
On the altar arc figuros of the gods aud saints, the centre one 
being of Nichiren himself. This templo was rebuilt in 1357 
by Nichiyoi, son of the unfortunate Priuce Morinaga, who was 
imprisoned in a cave in Kamakura aud later killed. Nichiyei 
was a Nichiren priest aud hero he built a memorial to his 
martyred father where ho daily offered incense and prayers to 
his father’s spirit. The surroundings of the temple are beauti¬ 
ful and secluded and were a favourite retroat of Nichiren 
during his stay iu the cave of Ankokuji. 

Chbshoji originally a branch of MyohOji, is another temple 
in Kamakura, associated not with Nichiren himself but with 
two of his disciples, Nicliisai and Nichiyu. It is picturesquely 
situated and boasts of an ancient maple tree said to have been 
tended by Nichiren him self when it was a potted dwarf tree, 
later on brought here aud planted and still to tliis day in a 
flourishing condition. Near the gate is a spring of very pure 
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water called the Nichirensui or spring of Nicliiren, and the 
tradition has it that the saint performed many miracles here. 

Every spot in Kamakura seems to record the memory of 
some historical person or event. Many romantic stories are 
told of the old life. Kamakura was the home of the Shoguns 
and their court, of nobles and soldiers, of churchmen and pre¬ 
lates, and also of common fishermen and farmers. Of all these, 
none stands out more prominently and represented with more 
vigour and vitality than the personality and character of the 
great Buddhist Saint, Nichiren, who carried high the bauner 
of the sacred Pundarika and emblazoned upon Buddhist history, 
the holy phrase, “ Namu Myoho Benge Kyo." 

o Beatrice Lane Suzuki 
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(Pjvtt IIL pp. 257-263) 

Aunanii (1).5* 34; 25 (R 3, 101 b, L 19) 

AfiSanii (2). do. 


Afnlaiu't (3). do. 

Ailfiana (4). do. 

Afiiiana (5). do. 

Adassann (1-5) . 

Anabhisamaya (1-5) . 

Auanubodha (1-5). 

Appalivcdlia (1-5). 

Asallakkhauu (1-5). 

AuupalakkliaiuX. 

Apaccupekkhana. 

Asamapekkliana. 

Apoccupekkliana. 

ApaccakkJiakaramaiii. 
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BOOK XlII. THAN A SAMYUTTA (XXXIV). 

(Pikrt IIL pp. 263-229) 

1. .Samadbi-somupatti.31; 2G (R 3, 82 b, l. 4) 


2. 

Thiti. 

do. 

3. 

Vutthana. 

do. 

4. 

Kallavu. 

do. 

5 . 

Arammam . 

d>. 

0. 

Gocaro. 

do. 

7. 

AbbiuOifiro . 

do. 

8. 

Rakkacca. 

do. 


.Siltaccakfui. 

da 

10 . 

Rappayaiii . 

do. 

11. 

Samfipatli-tkiti . 

do. 

12. 

Samupatti-vuttbuna . 

do. 

13. 

Ramupatti-kallita . 

do. 

14. 

(Samapatti-firaimmm) . 

do. 

15. 

(Samupatti-firammana) . 

do. 

10. 

(Samdpatti-abliinibura). 

do. 

17. 

(Rarafipatti-Rakkacca). 

do. 

18. 

(Sarafipatti-Sutaccakiri). 

do. 

10. 

(Samupatti-.yappayakuii) .... 

do. 

20. 

(Tluti-vuttliTiua). 

do. 

21 27. (Tlriti-nrammaixa) . 

do. 

28. 

(Vuttlulua-kallita). 

do. 

20-34. (VuttluLna) . 

do. 

35. 

(K allita- dram i nana) . 

do. 

36-40. (Kallita—) . 

do. 

41-45. (Arararaana). 

do. 

40. 

(Gocara-abhiniliilra) . 

do. 

47-40. (Gocara) . 

do. 

50 . 

(Abliinibara) . 

do. 

51-52. 


53 . 

(Sakkacciikarl-sjitaccakari).... 

do. 

54. 

(SakkaccakSri-sappuyakari) .. 

do. 

55. 

(Rut&ccakuxi-sappayakuri)_ 

do. 
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DIVISION IV.—SALAYATANA-VAGGO 
BOOK I. SAL AY AT A N A->SAM YUTTA (XXXV) 

(rart IV. pp. 1-201) 



•Section I. 

AIulftpaiiiiiLsji. 


Chapter I. 

Anicca Vaggo. 

1. 

Auiccaih (1) . 

.» 8; 9-10 (K 2, 40b, ]. 

17) 

2. 

Dukkliaiii (1) . 

. <v>. 

a. 

Anattii (1) . 

. a». 

4. 

Aniccaiii (2) . 

. OlK 

5. 

Dukklmiii (2) . 

. «1>. 

0 . 

Anattii (2) . 

. a... 

7. 

Aniccaiii (2) . 

.4$ 13; 30 &*(& 2, 75a, 1. 3; 

S. 

Dukkliam (3). 


9. 

Auattii (3) . 

. a •. 

10 . 

Aniccaiii (4) . 

. 5ft 8 ; 27 mum (& 2,43.., 1. 5) 

11. 

Dukkliaiii (4) . 

. 4lt 8 ; 28#£fc$*(K2,43o,1.8> 

12. 

Auatta (4) . 

. d ». 


Chapter IT. 

Yainaka Vaggo. 

13. 

Sainbodliena (1) . 


14. 

•Sainbodkeua (2) . 


15. 

Assadena (1) . 

. 5ft 9; 17-8 (K 2 , i&i, L 4) 

1G. 

Assadena (2) . 


17. 

No Cetcua (1) .. .. 

. do. 

IS. 

No Cetcua (2) .. .. 


19. 

Abliinaudona (1) . 

.5ft 8; 8ik#(&4 2,40b,l. 13) 

20 . 

Abhinandcua (2). 

. do. 

21. 

Uppadeua (1) . 

.Sl8;6-7 2, 40b, 1. 7)3 

22. 

Uppadcua (2). 

. do. 


Chapter HI. Sabba-Vaggo. 
.13 ; 17 ABR—VKK 2, 74n, 1.1) 


2a. Sabba 
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24. 

Paliuim (1) . 

•• ••« 8 ; 45-6 ffi (ft 2, 46a. L 77) 

25. 

Pal ulna (2) . 

- do, 

m 8; 4 R (ft 3, 40b, L 1) 

20. 

Parijununa (1) . 

• 8 ; 43-4 *nRift 2, 45*1.11) 

l do. 

27. 

Parijunuua (2) . 

.... do. 

28. 

Adittaih . 

• • • •» 8 ; 13 Kftftyg (ft 9, 41* L 11) 

29. 

Andliabhutam . 


30. 

Saruppa . 


31. 

Sappaya (1) . 


32. 

Sappaya (2). 



Chapter IV. Jatidliamma-vaggo. 

33. 

Jati . 

. X8; (ft 2, 41* 1. 8) 

34. 

Jara . 


35. 

Vyildhi . 

. do. 

36. 

Manna . 


37. 

•Soko . 

. do. 

38. 

•Sankilesa . 

. do. 

39. 

Kliaya . 


40. 

Vaya . 

. do. 

41. 

•Samudaya . 


42. 

Nirodha . 

. do. 


Chapter V. 

Anicca-vaggo. 

43. 

Aniccaiii . 

. *8;U«KR9,«ml. 3) 

44. 

DakkJiaiii . 

. m 8; 12 2, 41* 1.8) 

45. 

Anatta . 

. do. 

46. 

Abhiiinoyyam . 

. do. 

47. 

Pariiiileyyam . 


48. 

Pahatabbaiii . 


49. 

Saccbikatabbaiii. 


50. 

Abhinnaparifinoyyam .. 


51. 

Upaddutam. 


52. 

Upassatthaiii . 

. do. 
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Section n. PauCusako dutiyo. 


Chapter T. 

Avijjft-vaggo. 

58. 

Avijja . 

. ft 8;20 3S-9JK(W 2, 42n,L 16) 

54. 

Saiiiyojaua (1). 


55. 

Saiiiyojnua (2). 

. da 

50. 

Asava (1). 

.»8;l9«:lf.(R2,42ml.l2) 

57. 

Asasa (2). 

. a.. 

58. 

Anusa3*a (1). 

.Sft- 8; 20 2,42ml. 18) 

59. 

Auusaya (2). 

. .10. 

60. 

Pariniia. 


61. 

Pariyadinnaiii (1) . 


62. 

Pariyfulinnam (1) . 



Chapter II. 

Migajahv-vaggo, 

68. 

Migajfilcna (1) . 

. n 13; 0 Atilt [hi 2, 72ii, 1. 5) 

64. 

Migajula (2) . 

.lit 13; 7 BiW (R 2,72a, 1.14) 

65. 

Samiddhi (1) . 

.4ft9; 2 H«lS«(C2,4(fc.,l. 12) 

66. 

Samiddlii (2). 

. do. 

67. 

Samiddhi (3) . 


6S. 

Samiddhi (4) . 

.at 9; 1 -==»«» (R 2, 46.1,1.6) 

69. 

Upasena . 

. ft o ; 28 «iteW5(55 2, 491., L 18) 

70. 

Upavana . 


71. 

Ckaphassayatauika (1) . 

. ft 8 ; 29 [hi 2. 43», 1. 9) 

72. 

Cliapliassuyatauika (2) . 

. d>. 

73. 

Chapliassiiyatanika (3) . 



Clxaptor ITT. 

Gihlua-vaggo. 

74. 

Gilfuia (1) . 


75. 

Giliuia (2) . 


76. 

Iladha (1) . 

. ft 6; 22 (& 2,33u, 1.18) 

77. 

lladha (2) . 

. do. 

• 78. 

Kfidha (3) . 

. «lo. 

79. 

Avijja (1).• •. 


80. 

Avijja (2). 


81. 

Bhikklm . 

.* 6; 4 2.31«,1.2) 
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82. Loko.5$: 9; 3 =«*&(« 2 , id,. 1 . 1 3 ) 

83. Phaguno. 


Chapter IY. Cliauua-vaggo. 


84. Paloka. 

85. Suilila .ft 0 ; 4 (Si 2, 48 n, l. is) 

86. Saukhitta. 

87. Clianna.ft 47; 26 |lflpfc(& 4,77n, 1.16; 

00 „ (ft 13; 8 2, 72..*. 1. 20) 

88. Punna.12 to 5; ft 8; 3-5 7Sflt?JE(& 2. 

' d4n, 1.18) 

80. Bfiliiyo.ft 21 ; 21 J2ft2->g (R 42b. i. 20) 

00. Ejtt (1).ft S; 47-50 31- (Si 2, 45b, 1. 3) 

01. Eja (2). «lo. 

02. Dvayaiii (1).ft 8; 33, 2 ft (& 2, 44n, 1. C) 

03. Dvayaiii (2).ft 8; 31, 2 ji- (R ?, 4 in, 1.14) 


Chapter V. 

04. Saiiigaylia (1). 

05. Saiiigaylia (2). 

06. Parihanam . 

07. Pamadavihari. 

08. Saihvara . 

00. Samudhi. 

100. Patisalliina. 

101. Natumliakaiii ( 1 ) . 

102. Natumhakaih (2). 

103. Uddako ..... 


Sala-vaggo. 

. ..ft li; 7 W{fc(R 2, C2iv, 1.2) 

• ..fti3;9^»5J(E4 2,72b,l.i8) 

• - -ft ii; 0 ia^(R2,8ib, i. io) 

... ft li; 5 2, Clb.l. 11) 


(ft 8; 26 (K 3.43n, 1. 2) 

{S. 35. 159 JlvnJcambuVimo (1) 

ft 8; 25 'SSSI&M (S 2,42 b, 118) 
(8. 85, 160 JIvnltn-nbnmbavnno (2) 
ft 10; 14 (K 2, 57n, 1.17) 
ft 11; 2 3£$fc(E5 2, 59b, 1. 3) 

do. 

4> 114 ftttHtS (fA 0.35b) 


Section HI. 
Chapter I. 

104. Yogakhemi. 

105. Upadaya. 

106. Dukklia. 

107. Loko. 

108. Soyyo . 


Pafiilasaiii Tatiyaih. 
Yogaklicmi-vaggo. 

fft 7 ; 6 H3S (Li 2, 35n, 1. 9) 
.Is. 22 ; 149 Ajjb dlikmii 

.ft 8; 39 t&W (K 2, 44b, 1. 16) 

.ft 9; 5 M (E 2, 46b, 1. 2) 

.ft 7; 9-11 (R 2, 35n. 1. 15) 
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10!). 

Sawyojana . 

. it 9; 12 ifcVjii (R 2, 47b, L 2) 

110. 

Upadanaiii . 

.5S 9; Jftifc (R 2, 47b, 1. 4) 

111. 

Pajunaiii (1) . 

. «t0;l5 & (R 2, 48n,1) 

112. 

Pajunam (2) . 

. «lo. 

113. 

Upassuti . 



Chapter II. Lokakfiraaguna-vaggo. 

114. 

Marapusa . 

.5* 0; 19 mi (R 2, 48a, 1.8) 

110. 

Marapfisa . 

. clo. 

116. 

Lokakama gnna (1) .. .. 

.«£ 9; 6 M£(R 2, 40b, 1. 0) 

117. 

Lokakfmiaguna (2) .. .. 

.fit 8; 31 -Snij2r.»:(R 2. 43b, 1. 3) 

118. 

Saka . 


111). 

Paucnsiklia . 


120. 

.Sfuiputta . 


121. 

Ilfiliula . 

.4$ 8; 18 2, 41b, 1.13) 

122. 

Saiiiyojanam . 

.9 ; 12 (R 2, 47b, 1.2, 

123. 

Upudfuiaiii . 

.St 9; 13 Jfctt (R 2, 47b, 1.4) 


Chapter HI. 

Gahapati-vnggo. 

124. 

Vosuli . 

.5ft 9; 9 hL&8!(R2,47n,l.l3) 

125. 

Vajji . 


126. 

Nalanda . 


127. 

Bharadvfija . 

. it 43 ; 2 4. 46b, 1.18) 

128. 

Soiio . 


12!). 

Ghosita . 

. m 17; 5 TOfis (R 2, 95b, 1.15, 

130. 

Hfiliddako . 

.20; 17 im (R 3,16., 1. 8) 

131. 

Nakulapifca . 


132. 

Hohicco . 

.4ft 9; 31 SfifcSHR 2, B2», 1.1) 

133. 

VoraJuiccuni. 

.5S 9; 29 WL*JIvS!»a<R2,50b,l. 4) 


Chapter TV. 

Dcvadalia-vaggo. 

134. 

Dovadliakhimo. 

.St 3 5 32 (R 2, 43b, 1.17) 

135. 

Samgayha . 

.4fi 8 ; 30 KSIKff (R 2, 43n, 1.17) 

136. 

Agayha. 

.» 11; B *&fff(R2,71b,Ll3) 

137. 

Palasinu (1) . 

.St 11; 2 (55 2, 69b, I. 3) 

138. 

'Palasinfi (2). 

. ila 
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130. 

Hotnnu ajjhatta (1) . 

. -S. 22. is Hotu 

140. 

Hotuufi ajjhatta (2) . 

.. do. 

141. 

Hotnrni ajjhatta (3) . 

• • do- 

142. 

Hotuna bahira (1). 

. • dn. 

143. 

Helium bfikira (2). 

• • do. 

144. 

Hotium bfihira (3). 

• • do. 


Chapter V. Navapunbui-vaggo. 

145. 

Kamiuajii. 


146. 

Sapplya . 

■•■it »; io-n i(R2,tfmL i) 

147. 

Sappuya . 

. .. do. 

148. 

Sappaya (3). 

. .. do. 

140. 

Sappiiya (4). 

• • • do. 

150. 

Antcvasi . 

• - at 9; 7 (K 2, 461.1,1.18) 

151. 

KiraattJiiya. 


152. 

Atthi nu Kho pariyfiyo.. . 


153. 

Indriya. 


154. 

Kathika . 

/iff I: & JiilciS83;K 2,5, k , l. 

• • • IS. 22. 118 Katliilco 


Section IV. Panniisam Catattham. 


ID 


Chapter I. Nandikkhaya-vaggo. 

155. Naudikliaya ( 1 ). 8 ; 1-2 ?, * 0 .., 1 .13) 

156. Naudikliaya (2). do. 

157. Nandikhaya (3).ft' 8 ; 3 jE« (W 2,40.., 1 . 1 ) 

158. Nandikhaya (4) . 

150. Jivakambavane (1).ft 8 ; 20 SiSAfcfiSBKK 2,43 n I. 2 ) 

160 . Jivakarabavaue (2)... {« 8 - 35a ' 43b ' 1 

161. Kotthiko (1) . 

1G2. Kotthiko (2) . 

163. Kotthiko (3) . 

164. Miccliaditthi . 

165. Sakkuya . 

166. Attano.iff 8 ; 21 ftJLff (R 2,42o, L 19) 
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Chapter II. Sathi-peyy ulam. 


167. 

Chandena (1-3). 


168. 

Chandena (4-6). 


169. 

Chandena (7-9). 


170. 

Chandena (10-12) . 


171. 

Chandena (13-15) . 


172. 

Chandona (16-18). 


173. 

Atitena (1-3). 

.«* 1; 9 *S#(W2, 2,i ( 1. 2) 

174. 

Atitena (4-6) . 

. do. 

175. 

Atitena (7-9). 


176. 

Atitena (10-12). 


177. 

Atitena (13-15). 


178. 

Atitena (16-18). 

. do. 

179. 

Yadanicca (1-3). 

. S8;l-2 2, 40a. 1.13) 

180. 

Yadanicca (4-6). 

. da 

181. 

Yadanicca (7-9). 

. do. 

182. 

Yadanicca (10-12). 

.« 1; 0 2.2,4.1. 5) 

183. 

Yadanicca (13-15). 

. do. 

184. 

Yadanicca (16-18). 

. do. 

185. 

Ajjhatta (1-3). 

.^ 8; 1-2 2, 40ft, 1. 13) 

186. 

Bfiliira (1-3) . 

.9 M(&2.2»,L5) 


Chapter III. 

Samudda-vaggo. 

187. 

Samuddo (1). 

m S ;-38 (K 2, 44b, 1. 10) 3 

-17. 14 

188.. 

Samudda (2) . 

.« 8; 30 (R 2, 41b, 1.6) 

189. 

Bulisiko. 

f 4—15 m 9; 20, 4 ife&fE 2,43:.. 1. 

.(n) 

190. 

Khirarukkhona . 


191. 

Kotthiko. 

.* 9; 26 to MB (E 2, 49,1, L 11) 

192. 

Kiimabliu. 

.» 21; 1 && (E 8,17a, 1.18) 

193. 

Udayl . 

. $L9;2^ $£p£ (K 2, 48b, 1.17) 

194. 

Adittena . 

.9; 14 (R 2, 47b, 1.6) 

195. 

Hatthapuduparaa (1) .. 

.$ft 43; 3 (Ski, 47* L 17) 

196. 

Hatthapuduparaa (2) .. 

. do. 
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Chapter V. 

197. Asiviao . 

19S. Rato. 

199. Kummo. 

200. Durukliandlia (1). 

201. Durnkkandlia (2) - 

202. Avassuto. 

203. Dukkhadhamma. 

204. Kiwsuka . 

205. Vmfi. 

200. Chapiina. 

207. Yavakalapi . 


AsivLsa-vaggo. 

S 4*; 9 mi (hi 4,1Mb, 1. 10) 
23; 0 (fc 2,13.<s 1. lit 


• ifft 43; 1 a (W i, 47b, 1. S) 
m 43; um IK4, 49b, 1.16, 
\*S 38; 3 are (ft 3,10,, 1.16) 


43; 13 iW,£r*4 4, 50b, 1. IS) 

» 43; 10 ®j«tt4,48B,L 13) 

m 43; 12 *aiXR4,«fcs 1.1C) 

«A3;6 <Rl,48ft,Ll8) 

«K4*5* 43; 7 (K 4, 48«, 1. IS) 
* 43; 8 4, 48b, 1.5) 

Jtf 32; 8 ({£ 2, 57ft, 1.13) 

$ 43; 5 4,171,, 1. S) 


BOOK II. VEDANA SAMYU'ITA (XXXVI). 

(Part IV. pi». 201-233) 

Chapter I. Pathamasogfithn-vaggo. 

1. Samadlii .* 17; 18 fftti ‘4 9S», L 10) 

2. Sukhaya . 

3. Paliauona.* 17; 13 sft (ft S, 97a, 1.7) 

4. Patala .17; 11 ZE& (£5 2,97a, 1.17) 

5. Datthabboua .* 17; n ffifl (R 2 ,L 20 ) 

G. Sallattena . ...*..* 17; 16 fg (£5 2 , 97i», l. 5) 

7. Gelafifia (1). 

8. Gelafina (2). 

9. Aaicca. 

10. Pkassamulaka. 

Chapter IL Raliogata-vaggo. 

11. Rahogata.*17; 22 (& 2, 99a, L 5) 

12. Akasaih (1) .. ..$ 17; 16 ifig? (£5 2, 98),. L 2) 

13. AkSkaih (2). do. 

14. Agaram .»17; 17 #&(& 2 ,9Sa, 1 . io> 
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15. Saut.akam (1).17; 19 jt& (R 2, 9Sb, J. 6) 

10. Santnkaui (2). do. 

17. Attliaka (1).ft n ; 22 (R 2,99a, 1.6) 

IS. Attliaka (2). do. 

19. Pancakaago . L “> 

20. Bhikklumii . do. 

Chapter Til. Attliasatapariyiiya-vaggo. 

21. Sivako..Sjt 35; 8 (^ 3, 207.1,1. 12 ) 

22. Attkasata. 

23. Bhikklm .Jjt 27; 22 (& 2,99n, 1.6, 

24. Pnbboiumam .Sit 27; 20 jfcaj <R a, 98b, l. 29) 

25. Bliikkliuna .Sit 27; 24 ifcir. (& 2,99n, 1,13) 

29-28 Samanabralimana (1-3) ..j*";® 

2'.). Suddhikaiii uiramisaiii .i® 17; 30 (E 2 , ioo», l. 13) 

BOOK III. MATUGAMA SAMYUTTA (XXXVII). 
Chapter I. Poyyilla-vaggo Patharao. 

1. Mauapa amanapa . 

2 . Manupu amanapa . 

3. Avonika . 

4. Tiki . 

5. Kodbano .?A.I. p. 28i 

0 . Upanalii . 

7. Issuki . 

S. Maccharona. 

9. AticOri. 

10. Dussilaiii.... 

11. Appassuto . 

12. Itusito. 

13. Mutthassati. 

14. Pailcaverain. 

Cliaptor II. Peyyfdn-vaggo Putiyo. 

15. Akodhauo. 
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16. Auiipaualii 

17. Auissuki . 

IS. Amaccliari 

19. Anaticiiri . 

20 . SUavh ... 

21. Baliwssnto 

22. Yirija ... 

28. Sati’. 

' 24 . Pancasila. 

CiiApter III. Vnggo Tatiyo. 

25. Visuradfi. 

26. Pasayliu . 

21. Abliibhuyya. 

28. Eka ..*. 

29 . Align,. 

30 . Nasenti. 

31. Hotu ... 

32. TJuaiAiii . 

33. Yisarado . 

34 . YaddJii. 


BOOK IV. JAMBUKHADAKA-SAMYUTTA (XXXVIII). 

(IWt IV. pi». 251-261) 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
S. 
!). 

10 . 

11 . 


Nibbuuaiii .IS; 1 MtyVk 3, In, L 12) 

Arahattaiii .. .. & 18; l J*#(K 3, lb, L l) 

Dhammavadi .{ftis; l #(R 3,in, 1.9) 

Kimatthi . $ is; l R 3, in, 1.14) 

Assuao.: .. ..•..»18;l»»aa3,2n,l,9) 

Paramassuso .&is ; i »;#(& 3, 2 a, 1 . 12 ) 

Vedanii. 

Asay* .'. m w; i 3, lb, l 6) 

.4* is; l »#(& 3, lb, 1. 3) 

.5*18;lffi®(&3,2b,],5) 

°S ha .»18; 1SETO s, lb, 1.11> 
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12. Upudanaiii .$ 78; l jfc# (R 3, lb, L 13) 

13. Bhavo ....$18; x (R 3, lb, L.O) 

14. Dukkliaiii.$ 18; 1 lt$ (R 3, lb, L10) 

15. Sakkayo .$ 18 ; l (R 3, lb, l. 8) 

16. Dnkkaram .$ is; i (R 3, lb, l. 0) 


BOOK V. SAM ANDA K A-S AMTUTTAM (XXXIX). 

(I*nrt IV. pp. 261-262) 


1. Nibbanam .$ 18; 2 M'J PIKftIRKR 3,2b,I, xi) 

2-15. «io. 

16 . Dokkaraih . ,i 0 . 


1300K VI. MOGGALANA-SAMYUTXAM (XL). 

(Puri IV. pp. 262-281) 

1. Savitakka. 

2. Avitakka. 

3. Rukliena . 

4. Upekkliako. 

5. Akusaiii . 

6. Yinnanam. 

7. AkiCcafma . 

S. Novasafifia . 

9. Aniraitto.«t 18; 13 (R 3, fe, L 3) 

10. Sakko . 

11. Cand&no . 

BOOK VII. CITTA-SAMYU'ITAM (XLIi. 

(Pftrt IV. pp. 281-304) 


1. Safluojana .$ 21; 14 & <R 3,31b, 1.8) 

2. Isidatta (1)... 21 ; n 3,30b, 1.8) 

3. Isidatta (2).$ 21; li 3,20b, 1.10) 

4. Maliako .$ 21; 13 S*IbJ& (E5 3, 2in, 1. n J 

5. Kamabliu (1) .of. $ 21; 8 (R 3, l9b,L8) 

6. Kamabliii (2) . »2i;i0 ils& (R 3,20b, 1 . 10 ) 
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7. 

Godatto . 

. Sit 21; 9 M;i£(fc3,l9b 1 l.iC) 

8. 

Nigantho. 

. » 21; 16 fe & (R 3, 22m 1.8) 

9. 

Acela . 

. # 21 ; 15 WSBt&CR 3,21b, 1.16) 

10 . 

Gihuiadftssftuaiii. 

. 5* 21; 17 flffl (£5 3, 22ii, 1. 20) 


BOOK vm. GAMANI-SAMYUTTAM (XL1I). 


(Pivrt IV. 

PI'. 305-359) 

1. 

Oaudo . 

. fit 32; (K 3, 87o,l. 7) 

2. 

Puto. 

.fit 33; 3 wV) (R3, 86.% 1.11) 

3. 

Yodliajivo .. 

.5# 32; 4 0K3 (R 3, 86b, L 5) 

4. 

Hattlii. 


5. 

Assa. 

.fit 32; 5 m (R 3, S6b, L 17) 

6. 

Pacclulbliumako. 

. 'I -17 5 , 19 b, 1 . sj 

7. 

Dcsaml. 

. 5$ 32; 11 3, 88a, 1.14) 

• 8. 

Sanklia. 

. # 32; 12 3, 9fti, 1.1) 

9. 

Kulaiii. 

. fit 32; 10 ftlfSCR 3, 88b, 1. 19) 

10. 

Maniculaiii. 

. #32; 7 m®(R 3, S7a, 1.17) 

11. 

Bhadra. 

. # 32 ; 9 Klt(R 3, 8So, 1. IS) 

12. 

Rasiyo. 

. #32; 8 £E$(R 3, S7b, 1.10) 

13. 

Patali . 

. . 20 5. 21%) 


BOOK IX. ASANKHATA SAMYUTTAM (XT All). 


(Port IV. 

pp. 359-373) 

1. 

Kslyo . 


2. 

Samalho . 


3. 

Vifcakko . 


4. 

Sufulata . 


5. 

Satipattliuna . 


6. 

Sammappadliuna. 


7. 

Iddhipadfi. 


8. 

Iudviya.. .. . 


9. 

Bala. 


10. 

• Bojjhanga . 


11. 

Maggcna . 


12. 

Asankhataiii. 
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115. Autaiii. 

14. Anfisavam 

15. Saccam. 

10. Paraiii. 

17. Nipmiaiii. 

18. Sududdasaiii .. 

19. Ajajjaraiii. 

20. Dliuvam . 

21. Apalokitaiii 

22. Anida-ssanam .. 

23. Nippapaiii 

24. Santaiii. 

25. Amataiii . 

20. Paultaiii . 

27. Sivarii . 

2S. Kliomaiii. 

29. Tanhakkhayo . 

30. Accliariyo. 

31. Abblmtaiii - 

32. Anitika. 

33. Anilikadliamraa 

34. Nibbiiuam 

35. Avyupajjo - 

30. Virngo. 

37. Suddlii. 

38. Mutti . 

39. Anfilayo . 

40. Dipa. 

41. Lena. 

42. Timaih. 

43. Saranaiii. 

44. Paruyanaiii .. . 
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BOOK X. AVYAKATA SAMYUTTAM (XLTV). 

(Pi»rt IV. pp. 321-103) 


1. 

Khomutheri. 


*2. 

Auurucllio. 

...» 5; 1 2, 26b, 1. 9) 

3. 

Suripntta-kotthika (1) .. 


4. 

Sfiriputta-kotthiko (2) .. 


r>. 

Sariputta-kotthika (3) .. 


6. 

Sun putta - kottkika (4) .. 


7. 

Moggalfuia. 

. 31; 20 (£5 3, lCOb, L 3) 

8. 

Vaccho. 

■ - .«fi 34; 22 3,101 a, 1. 8) 

9. 

Kutolialasulu . 

...» 31; 19 (£5 3,100^,1.12) 

10. 

Aiifludo . 

• .■» 34; 23 (£5 3,101*, 1.15) 

11. 

SabJiiyo . 

...» 34 ; 10 JtaftS'E 3,100b, 1.15) 


{To be continued) 














POEMS BY THE LATE RIGHT REVEREND 
SOYEN SIIAKU, ABBOT OF 
ENGAKUTI 

(Translated by SEIREN) 


There is a truth which nun uo’or l»o spoken; 

For words oontnin it not. Ojily from miml to mind 
Cun it communicate itself. 

Vet, friend, know this thnt in your morning wall; 
Yon see and hour it: 

It bloometk in the flower. 

It singeth in tho bird: 

Thnt truth whioh enn ne'er be sp >ken, 

Which posses from mind to mind. 

See the flower! 

Listen to tho bird! 

So shall you learn. 

* 2 . 

Whon I 3trotoh out my hand 
To drink from mountain stream. 

In tho hollow of my palm. 

I see a gentlo gleam. 

What am I drinking then ? 

I look nl>ove. below: 

Is it water or tho moon. 

This soft but radiant glow? 

3. 

I like to travel and to see new countries, 

Although I'vo flod tho world and all its care: 

In boat, in carriage, or on dusty highway, 

My heart is light, my home is everywhere. 


The radiant sun lias fallen from the sight, 

Una taken from tho World his warming light: 
But lo! in thnt sweet flowor blossoming there. 
Has loft a token, gloaming fair and bright. 

5. 

.See tliut white cloud that floats in yonder sky: 
And thon can you tho water woll dcsory. 

That underneath this shady bush is murmuring? 
They are tho same: far cloud and water nigh. 

fi. 

My bamboo hot is low and tiny: 

I sit alono; it is in spring; 

My flowers bloom in rare profusion; 

Tho breeze is soft tho south winds bring. 

But yester ove my friend had promised 
To boo my gnrdou blooming fair: 

I sit alone today, but listen 
To gentle min. and free from care. 



NOTES 


\\f& have already reported sometliiug about the recent Bud- 
* ' dliist activities in China, and are now able to print news 
about them directly coming from one of tlio active native 
workers. Tlio correspondence is reproduced below. 

“A Buddhist revival is going on all over China at pre¬ 
sent, but its movements are especially strong in Peking, 
Kiausu, Choking, Hupei, and other places. As Peking is tho 
political and litorary centre of tho country, all classes of 
educated people are gathered here. Through the efforts of the 
statesmen interested iu Buddhism and working in cooperation 
with Buddhists themselves, tho faith is gaining strength iu 
various fields of life. Among tho eminent statesmen who are 
active workers for Buddhism, we may mention such names as 
Tuan Clii-sui (©$£$}), President of the Chinese Republic, 
Hsiang Hsi-ling the former Primo Miuister, Chang 

Shao-tscug who belongs to Zen), Yell Kung-clio 

&#), Minister of Communications, Wang Chiu-liug (iEASn), 
Minister of Education, Liang Chi-chao former Minis¬ 

ter of Finance and Justice (noted for his scholarship in tho 
history of Chinese Buddhism), and others. They are among 
the most earnest of the followers of the Buddha and are 
doing all they can for the study and promotion of Buddhism. 
Among the government officers and members of Parliament 
there is also a large number of Buddhists. 

“Of scholars, Tsai Yuan-pei President of tlio 

National University of Peking, comes foremost as supporter of 
Buddhist movements. A special course is devoted to the study 
of Buddhist philosophy, especially to that of the Yogacara 
school. In this school »S. Wan Hui ($J3£), a Buddhist monk 
who studied iu India and Ceylon, is noted for his learning. Iu 
most of the universities and colleges, whether national or 
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private, Buddhism is one of the special courses of study. 

“Of the many Buddhist organisations we may mention 
flUWIW'fr »nd organised by Wang 

Yii-chi (ZEI^flp), a reputed scholar of Buddhism, 

(Society for Studying the Yogacara philosophy), presided over 
by Han Tc-ching te’&MPJc under the management 

of the Kuaug-ehi monastery (for the 
students and young men, etc. 

“ The Buddhist activities in Cliiaugsu and Chcchiang 
radiate from Slianglxai as the centre. This is principally duo 
to the efforts of Wang Yu-chi, who came to Shanghai from 
Peking in the sixth year of the Republic and organised there 
an association of Buddhist Laymen known as Ji ift f'!|lib• 
Three years ago this organisation came to assume the title of 
the World’s Laymen’s Buddhist Association. He is also active 
in instructing prisoners in the doctrine of the Buddha through¬ 
out the country. We have now many Buddhist converts. Mr. 
Wang regularly tours to Hangchou to give lectures on Bud¬ 
dhism, and for this reason the faith is also rapidly spreading 
about in tin's locality. He once delivered a series of lectures 
on Buddhism at the Normal School of Kiaugsu; lie is further 
tho originator of a school specially devoted to the study of the 
Yogucura philosophy. Dr. Gilbort Reid who is one of the 
oldest American residents in Hangchou invited Mr. Wang to 
Ids International Institute to lecture on the “ Truth of Bud¬ 
dhism.” That Buddhism grew to be better known among the 
foreign residents, there is no doubt, is principally due to these 
lectures. Mr. Wang is now back in Peking and devoting him¬ 
self to lecturing in various neighbouring towns such as Chinang, 
Paoting, Taiyuan, and others. As he also cut an important 
figure in the Revolution, he has many sympathisers among 
government officers. 

“ The Reverend Ti-hsien succeeding in the orthodox 

line of the T'ientai school of Cliina has his residence in 
Ningpo and is noted for his learning and piety and has a large 
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number of admiriug followers. He goes around in his lecturing 
tours principally to such centres of population as Shanghai, 
Sucliou, Shaohsiug, Hangchou, etc. The lectures are generally 
attended by very large audiences. He was once invited to 
Peking by Yan Shili-kai (s£iii;y)L)> the First President of tlio 
Chinese Republic, to give expository lectures ou a Sutra, and 
the audience at each lecture counted more than two thousand 
truth-seeking Buddhists. He lias formed a society specially 
devoted to the study of contemplative Buddhism at the Kuj in- 
sung monastery in Ningpo. 

“Reverend Yiu-kuaug (P[J?£), of Puto Shan (#•['£ |I|)» which 
is the place in China most sacred to Kwannon, goddess of 
mercy, belongs to the Pure Land sect and shares with Re¬ 
verend Ti-hsien the honour of being one of the two greatest 
Buddhist teachers of China at present. 

“Of the noted Buddhist laymen, mention is to be mado 
of Chiang Wei-chiao Director of Education in the 

province of Kiangsu, aud Chiang Mei-ming °* Sliaug- 

hai, both disciples of Ti-hsien, who liave written many books 
on Buddhism. Lu Yung-hsiang (j^Kp), military governor of 
Kiangsu, is another pupil of Ti-lisien and a most learned fol¬ 
lower of Buddhism. In Nauking there is a Buddhist collcgo 
known as or “Chinese Academy of Buddhist 

Learning,” the president of which is Mr. On-Yang Chiug-wu 
a great disciple of Yang Jon-shan (|gfc|l|). To 
the remarkable peisonality of the latter is to be chiefly 
ascribed the revival of Cliineso Buddhism, which is now 
rapidly spreading all over the country. President Ou strives 
after the resuscitation of the Yogacara school of Buddhism, 
and the professors in this institution are all well-known leaders 
of thought in their respective special fields. The old Buddhist 
works in Chinese, Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Pali are collated, 
revised, and put in order generally by these scholars, aud 
the results so far are highly recommondable. 

“ /Vs to other Buddhist societies aud associations there are 
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several hundreds of them and I have here no space to give 
any details about them. 

“ In the province of Hupei, no account of Buddhist acti¬ 
vities here would be complete if one did not mention the 
wonderful achievements of Reverend Tai-hsu and Mr. 

Li Kai-hsien former governor of the Province. The 

most notable of organisations inaugurated by them are tho 
Buddhist School of Wuclxang, Girls’ Buddhist School, Tho 
Buddhists’ Association of Hangchou, etc. Their branch offices 
are scattered all over the Province. Hsia Yao-uan 
the present Governor General, is also one of the devoted fol¬ 
lowers of the Buddha. In the Chung-hua University of Wu¬ 
chang a courso on the Yogacfira is open to 

the students. 

“ TJic above are the principal districts where Buddhism at 
present is in a most flourishing condition; in such Provinces 
ns Szechuan, Hunan, Aukuei, Shansi, Honan, Kuangtou, and 
Fucliien, Buddhism is in tho course of gradual awakening. 

“Tlic Yogacara, Dharmakosa, and Hetuvidya aro some of 
the studies most zealously taken up by the Buddhist students 
hero. The T'ientai and the Pure Land sect aro moderately 
interesting them, and the Fa-hsing (££'$:)icomes next; as re¬ 
gards the Clr'an school (Zen Buddhism) tho teachers are 
enjoying a secluded life in the remoter parts of the country, 
away from tho confusions of city life. 

“There aro about twenty periodical publications devoted 
to the study and propagation of tho Buddhist faith.” 

We are in receipt of the first volume of a Buddhist annual 
called (nai-hsiao, " inner learning ”) which is published 
by the Chinese Academy of Buddhist Learning 
Nanking, China. It was issued in December, 1924, and con¬ 
tains several learned articles and dissertations and discussions 
by the professors and graduate studonts of the Academy. 
Perhaps this portly journal of 300 pages is tho first of this 
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kind of publication iu China. Our sincere wish is that it 
will make a steady growth and prove to bo a great benefit 
to the seekers of the truth of Buddhism. Rome of the leading 
articles are: “Comparative Method in the Study of the 
MaJiayaua Sutras,” by Lu Ch'eng (ggfr); “Outline of the 
Prajfi.i-Purnmita Sutra,” by Ou-yang Cli'en ; “ Con¬ 

cerning the History of Zen Buddhism in China,” by Mang 
Weu-t'img “ ( - )u the Structure of tlie Chinese Sam- 

yukta Agama,” by Lii Cli‘cug; “TJio Tibetan Version of Vasu- 
bandhu’s Trimsaka-Karika ” by D. C. Liu (fij/gflff), etc. The 
Academy as referred to elsewhere was established by Mr. Ou- 
yang, who is one of the most representative lay-followers of 
Buddhism in China. It has been iu existence a little over 
two years since it was formally incorporated jus jiu institution 
according to the regulations of the Department of Education. 
It does not seem to liave many students yet, but the objects 
the fouuder and his associates arc planniug to carry out arc 
varied and far-roacliing. The chief object however evidently 
lies in tire mastery of the secrets of tho Yogucfira philosophy, 
while they do not neglect to study such subjects as Indian 
logic aud Tibetan Buddhist texts. They have already published 
many books on Buddhism, most of which aro reprints of the 
older editions. 

Tho trouble with ns human beings is that things wo have 
created survive their creators and oppress them more than 
necessary, i.e., more than they are warranted to do so. Aud 
as we feel entirely incapablo of oscaping from those liuman- 
creatod oppressors, we Jirc for ever haunted by them, wo 
become, willingly or unwillingly, knowingly or unknowingly, 
almost their, absolute slaves At present Buddhism in Japan 
supplies us with a living illustration of this truth. 

Institutional Buddhism breathos tho spirit of feudalism 
aud is altogether antiquated. We have now nothing to do 
with it, but wo are far from being able to got rid of this 
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obsolete and yet overpowering spirit. While most vigorously 
protesting against this state of affairs, we are pitifully groan¬ 
ing under its weight. We are perfectly conscious of the fact, 
but wo are utterly helpless; the shackles are evidently too 
strong for us. Shall we have to die impotently with all our 
knowledge and foresight? If it is an irresistible force of 
nature such as a deluge or an earthquake tliat threatens us, 
we may have sometliing to console ourselves; but when it is 
one of our own creations, when we know that it is our own 
hands that are digging a grave for us, wo fool righteously 
indignant over the situation. To appease the monster called 
history or tradition, have we to offor many victims before we 
can wrestle ourselves away from its power? 

This is indeed a strange position created for us, but it is 
history that makes us, nourishes us, saves us, and finally ruins 
us. As long as wc cannot rise above it, it Is the master most 
arbitrary and its former creators are now its most object slaves 
chained and muzzled. And it is indeed due to a few indivi¬ 
duals who are spiritual enough tliat the force or spell of 
liistory and tradition is broken and a new life and meaning is 
given to the “old bottles.” In no other times in the liistory 
of Buddhism wo have felt so strongly the need for such free 
and independent spirits as would overrule the tyranny of 
institutionalism. 

In the latter part of the Tokugawa regimo, there was a 
Buddhist monk in Kyushu, who had some trouble with the 
feudal lord of ihe district. The lord threatened to withdraw 
all the material protection given to the monastery if he did 
not acquiesce in his request. This naturally meant the gradual 
ruination of the fine architecture and the disappearance of the 
flourishing condition then enjoyed by the time-honoured in¬ 
stitution ; but the monk was a truly religious spirit and had 
no longing for material welfare. He at once severed the 
historical relationships with the lord. He said, “We are not 
necessarily dependent upon the support of a powerful political 
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agency. Wo will go out among the people themselves, and if 
they refuse to help us, this monastery must be regarded as 
having already served its purpose, showing that my spiritual 
discipline has not yet reached the stage to maintain this 
material symbol of Buddhist faith in this place. It is then 
time for mo to retire and put myself to the work of further 
perfecting my spiritual merits.” The said monastery is still 
standing in the city of Hakata in its former magnificence > 
justifying the attitude of the monk whose spirit was strong 
enough to transcend the material and historical connections. 

There was another monk in Kyushu almost contemporane¬ 
ously I think (as I have no time now to verify the dates, 
which are not after all very essontial in this connection). Ho 
used to live in a fine monastery until he was forty-nine years 
old. One day after giving a fine sermon to his disciples ho 
disappeared. Nobody could find him anywhere. It was after 
some years that ho was discovered iu Kyoto among a company 
of beggars, all in rags and carrying a broken bowl. When 
one of liis former disciples came up to lam and asked him 
earnestly to return to his templo again, lie said : 

“Even with a Buddhist monk there still lingers in his 
heart a desire for fame and tilings material, and because of 
this craving he becomes a slave to the outside world. When 
I was living in a great monastery, I had to go out of my 
own way to please the patrons. This was more or less neces¬ 
sary for physical shelter. But I am now free. If I liave 
something to eat in my broken bowl, I eat; if there is noth¬ 
ing, I do not. How do you expect me to go back once more 
to a life of dependence after enjoying this? Besides, these 
unfortunate brethren of ours are entirely neglected, while those 
who have money or social rank are well taken care of. I am 
quite content with my lot here.” 

These are some of the examples given us in the feudal 
days by those spirits that tried to break through the material 
fetters always ready to bind up our hands and feet. These 
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days are however gone now for ever I think, and another form 
of revolutionary movement must come into being in order to 
make spirit assert its dignity above matter. 

Epochs in Buddhist History by Professor Kenneth J. 
Saunders is another welcome addition to Buddhist literature 
contributed by Christian writers. It is remarkable that the 
Christian attitude generally towards Buddhism is changing or 
has already changed when compared with that of a few decades 
jigo. When Beal, Edkins, Monier-Williams, Spence Hardy, and 
others published the results of their respective studies of Bud¬ 
dhism in the countries in winch they happened to find them¬ 
selves, they treated the subject with a sort of condescension, 
and it may bo suspected that their principal object of writing 
books on it was to show the incomparable superiority of their 
revealed religion. The way the author of Epochs in Buddhist 
History assumes towards his subject is fair and sympathetic 
and at the same time scientific, showing how well he under¬ 
stands not only Buddhism but his own religion. Buddhism is 
notorious for its being tolerant towards other religions and we 
should not at all be surprised if a Buddhist scholar wrote such 
a book as we have before us on Epochs in the 'History of 
Christianity. It is refreshing and fills us with hopes to see a 
Christian writer lecturing on Buddhism in the spirit as is mani¬ 
fested in this book. He is also free from the prejudices 
usually observable in students of Pali Buddhism, who forgot 
the fact that a faith at all living grows by assimilating 
different elements as well as by unfolding possibilities ingrained 
in it. The author tries to describe this process of assimilation 
and development in Buddhism, though inevitably in baro out¬ 
lines, as it overran the ludiau borders northward and eastward. 
It is really wonderful to notice how the so-called primitive 
Buddhism, not necessarily meaning Buddhism in Pali, could 
develop for instance into the Zen school in China and the 
Shin in Japan. How could indeed tlio Buddha himself dream 
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of his Dliarrna coming to be the doctrine of absolute identity 
or of universal salvation by faith? But this actually took 
place, and avo have the Mahay ana schools of Buddhism. 
Could we not then picture to ourselves something like an 
amalgamation of a divinely revealed religion and a humaulv 
created one—and this not in an incalculably remote future ? 
Some of the ideas that have been formed in Professor Saunders’ 
mind during twelve years’ study of Buddhism are sot down as 
follows: 

“ (1) The great keynotes of our modern scientific thinking, 
causality and the unity of the universe, even if Gautama did 
not first formulate thorn, were popularised by him; aud that 
this is one of tho most remarkable achievements in the history 
of human thought; (2) the conviction which rings through Ills 
words of a moral purpose governing the univorse, of the sure 
reward of good and evil, is even more sublime ; (8) that his 
anticipation of modern psychological theories deserves close 
and respectful study; (4) that his “religion,” the inilueiico of 
lus words and deeds, Is still very much alive, and still sup¬ 
plies a felt want in Asia; (5) that with all its accretions aud 
corruptions it still has much to teach tho Western world; ((5) 
and that what men have made of it is eloquent of what they 
are made of: for its rationalism lias needed to be reinforced 
by mysticism; its moral code has been driven to seek other 
sanctions than tho enlightened common sense he appealed to; 
and the devotion he strove to disentangle from his own person 
has clung tenaciously to it.” 

There is no doubt that the book is a good concise intro¬ 
duction to the mastery of such a complicated system of 
teaching as Buddliism—sometimes indeed hopelessly in con¬ 
fusion. The book treats of the subject as it first sprang in 
Ilajagriha, its development in Gandhara aud Purushapura, tho 
rise of Mahayana Buddhism, missionary activities in Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, and then the unfoldment of various doctrines in 
China and Japan, in Nepal and Tibet. It has useful appendices 
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among •which arc charts showing the different sects iu India, 
China, and Japan. One thing we like to remark about the 
charts is that Kegou is classed as provisionary Mahayana. 
This will not be approved of not only by the Kegon students but 
by other schools of Buddhism; in fact it was Kegou itself that 
started this kind of gradation or classification among tho 
various sects of Buddhism in order to distinguish itself as tho 
first and last teaching of the Buddha. Let us conclude this 
note by saying that tho East and tho West have a great deal 
to learn from and of each other in morals, religion, culture, 
and spiritual discipline. 

Wo wish to acknowledge tho receipt of the following 
books and magazines: Kant und das Ding an sich, by Erich 
Adickes. Published by Pan Vcrlag Rolf Ho.ise, Berlin.— La 
Mistica del Buddhismo, by Bernardo Jjisiuk. Published by 
Fratelli Bocca, Torino.— Storia deUa Filosofia Chinese Antica , 
by Giuseppe Tucci. Publisher, Nicola Zanichelli, Bologna. 
Salurin le Salurnien, Homan du Dr. Lucicu-Graux. Les Edi¬ 
tions G. Crcs et Cic. Paris.— The Origin of Christianity, by 
Swami Satyananda. Published by L. Chakraberty, Calcutta. 
Revolt in Bdigion, by K. P. Raman, Mysore. 

La Revue Spirite. Paris.— Rays from the Rose Cross, The 
Rosicrucian Fellowship, Ocean-side, California, U.S.A.— The 
Mahabcdhi and United Buddhist World, Calcutta, India.— 
Brahuddha Bharata or Awakened India, Mayavati, Almora 
District (Himalayas) India.— Journal of Religion, University of 
Religion University of Chicago, Illinois. U.S.A.— Occult Review, 
London.— The Quest, Loudon, England.— The Rally, London, 
England.—Shrine of Wisdom, London.— Re-incarnation, Chicago, 
U.S.A.— The Epoch and the Life of Reason, Ilfracombe, Eng¬ 
land.— Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona City, India.— 
Vedanta Kesari, Madras, India.— The Vedic Magazine, Lahore, 
India.— Kalpaka, Tinuivelly, India— Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Bangalore City, India.— Self-Culture, Tiunevclly, 
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India.— Theosophy in Australia, Sydney, Australia.— The Theoso- 
pineal Review, Loudon, England.— Rcvisla Tcosofica, ETabana, 
Cuba.— 0 Tlimopldsta, Rio do Janeiro, Brazil.— Papyrus, Cairo, 
Egypt.— Revue Theosophique Francaisc, Lo Lotus Bleu, Paris.— 
The Messenger, Chicago, U.S.A.— The Message of the East, 
Vedanta Society, Boston, U.S.A.— Samslcrita Bharati, Buidan, 
Bengal, India.— Logos, Tubingeu, Germany.— The Herald of the 
Star, London.— The Thcosfphical Path, Point Loma, Cal., U.S. 
A.— Bulletin of School of Oriented Studies, London.— Divine Life, 
Chicago, U.S.A.— The Libo'aJ. Catholic, Sydney, Australia.— Die 
Christlichc Wdt, Gotha, Germany.— Journal Asiatique, Paris.— 
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EASTERN BUDDHIST 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PURE LAND 
DOCTRINE IN BUDDHISM 

T F we believe, as wo must from the modem critical point of 
view, that the history of any religious system consists, 
partly, in the exfoliation of the unessential elements, but, 
chiefly, in the revelation and tlio constant growth of the most 
vital spiritual elements which lie hidden either iu the words 
of the fouuder or in his personality, the following question 
naturally comes up for solution in our investigation of the 
liistory of Buddhist dogmatics : “ How much of the Pure Land 

( jddo ) idea is deducible from the teaching ^of primitive Bud¬ 
dhism so called, or from the personality of Sukyamuni Buddha 
himself?” 

This is one of the most important and fundamental ques¬ 
tions in the history of Buddhism, seeing that the majority of 
Japanese Buddhists are adherents of the Pure Land teaching. 
Indeed, the origin of the Pure Land idea is simultaneous with 
the general growth of Mahayana Buddhism itself, which evi¬ 
dently took place within a few centuries after the passing of 
the Master. At the present stage, however, of our knowledge 
of Indian thought and culture generally, the solutiou of the 
question above cited will bo necessarily philosophical and 
psychological rather than strictly historical. Tlicro ought to 
be more materials at our disposal before wo can objectively 
trace every step of development iu reference to historical facts. 
Therefore, what I have attempted in the following pages may 
be said to be a philosophy of religious experience which has 
been gone through with by the followers of the Enlightened 
One; that is to say, it will be the interpretation of tho Pure 
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Land teaching as a formulation of the experience which has 
so far unfolded itself iu the Buddhist life. 

For the benefit of readers who are not well acquainted 
with the characteristic features of Japanese or Eastern Bud¬ 
dhism, a few introductory remarks concerning the teaching of 
the Pure Land school may not be out of place here. Without 
some knowledge of this, the purport of the present article will 
be more or less unintelligible. 


I 

By the Pure Laud school of Japanese Buddhism* I mean 
the Buddhist doctrine that teaches the invocation of the name 
of Amida Buddha in order to be saved from an imperfect and 
sinful life which we all lead, and bo taken up after death 
into the abode of tho Buddha, which is known as the Land of 
Purity or Land of Bliss.** This school is also called the 
Nembutsu School, nembutsu being Japanese ( nien-fo iu Chinese, 
£:($) for the invocation of the Buddha’s name. Nen or nien 
(smriti in Sanskrit) literally means “ to recollect,” “ to remem¬ 
ber,” “to reflect upon,” or “to think of,” and consequently 
nembutsu is to think of tho Buddha, and as far as its literal 
sense is concerned it is not the invoking of his name as is 
understood at present. This was no doubt all true, primarily; 
but as the doctrine of Nembutsu began to unfold all its ira- 


* Historically, ns far m tho dootrino of tho Pure Land goes, it originated 
in India nnd made notable progress in Chinn soon after tho introduction of 
Buddhism thore. But it never enmo tj ho recognised ns an independent 
school of Buddhism ns for instance Zen or Tendni did. Its position was 
somewhat socoudnry or subsidiary to tho main sects. It was in Japan that 
tho Puro Land school attained its full growth even to tho extent of over¬ 
shadowing all the other forms of Baddhism. 

** Sanskrit, sukhSvali. The term “ Puro Land " is much more frequently 
in uso in Japanese and (hinese Buddhist Jitemturo though tho sutrss hnvo 
“ Blissful Land," or “ Pure Land of Happiness," instead of simple “ Pare 
Land." 
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plications, it came to be synonymous with the reciting of the 
name of the Buddha; for the intense thinking of the Buddha 
with all his moral and spiritual qualities would inevitably burst 
out in a loud call on liis name. Later, the vocal accompani¬ 
ment was isolated* and given an independent programme in 
the progressive development of the doctrine of Nembutsu. 
Nembutsu was then no more “ meditative recollection ” 
but “vocal recollection (?$&).” And at present as all the 
aspirants for the Pure Land of Bliss are taught to resort to 

* In this isolation wo can trace the mystio tendency c-f tho Pure Land 
school. Tho idea that In tho namo itaolf there is n miraculous power to snvo 
us from misory and homing >, evidently suggests the symbolic mystioism of 
tho Shiognt. When Amidn attained tho Supreme Enlightenment, he com- 
pronsod nil tho merit ho hnd acquired through tho spiritual discipline of 
innumornblo kalpns into this ono phrase, na-mu-a-tni-da-buUsu. I'or this reason 
when this ouo plinwo, ox dhnrani in a souse, is recited with singleness of 
purpose and with all tho intonaity of fooling, all tho merit contained in it 
is miraculously transferred into tho soul of tao dovotoo, and ho is nt once 
embraoed into tho light of Amidn. Tho miraoulom powor thus lying latent 
in tho name of Amidn bolongs to tho imfnthjmability of tho liuddluv-wisdom, 
aud tho only thing wo ignorant mortals can do or have to do for our own 
salvation is to believe tho wisdom and invoko tho namo just for onoe; for 
tho “ other-power ” noliiovos tho ros*. for us. In ono sense, “ Amida ” is a 
kind of mystic “Om”, a spiritual “ sesame ”, or a mantrnm whioh unlocks 
tho secrets of life. D 003 this not remind us of Tennyson's exporienco in 
connection with the repenting of his own name? “I have,” writos tho poet, 
“ never had any revelations through nniosthoties, but a kind of waking tranco 
—this for laok of a hotter word-I liavo frequently .hnd, quite up from boy¬ 
hood, when I have boon all alone. This has oomo upon mo through repeating 
my own namo silently, till all at onoe, m it were out of tho intensity of tho 
oonsciousnes-i of individuality, individuality itself soomod to dissolve and fndo 
away into boundless l>oing, and this not a confused state but tho oloarest, tho 
surest of tho surest, utterly boyoml words -whero death was an idmost laugh¬ 
able impossibility—tho loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no extinc¬ 
tion, but tho only trno lifo. I am ashamed of ray feeble description. Hnvo 
I not said tho state is utterly beyond words V ” Wo may say, •* Whnt's in a 
namo ? ” but after all we linvc to own “ tho magic of a namo." That, iusto<Kl 
of montally dwelling on tho superhuman qaiditie? of tho Buddha, the nom- 
butsu cam© to bo merely reciting the name, is highly significant as showing 
how much mystioism is ohorishod in tho hearts of tariki followers. I shall 
have o o is'.on later to refor to tho psychology of tlvo nembutsu. 
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this “ vocal recollection ” as the means of rebirth there, they 
are followers of Nembntsu. 

There are three or fonr sects now in Japan that are to be 
classed under the Pure Land school: they are tlio Jodo (fp;h)» 
Shiu (&), and Ji (|f$). The Tudzn-nembutsu ($!«&&$) may 
also be brought under this category, as it teaches the nembntsu 
and the possibility of rebirth in the laud of Amida. But ns it 
will grow clearer later, this sect is based on the philosophy of 
identity and interpenetration as is expounded in the Avatamsaka 
Sutra and not on the Original Vows of Amida which are 
detailed in the SMdvafirvyufta Sutra, and this lattor consti¬ 
tutes the foundation of the Pure Land sects. While tlio Yudzii 
no doubt precipitated the development of the Pure Laud school 
proper as we understand it, the Yudzii stands by itself when 
we consider its peculiar features; and it may bo best not to 
group it with such purely Pure Laud sects as tlio Jodo, Shiu, 
and Ji. Wo shall later treat of its tenets in connection with 
the history of the Puro Land teaching in Japan. 

The following are the main ideas which support the struc¬ 
ture of the groat Pure Land edifice. While each Puro Land 
sect may differ in its way of upholding certain aspects of the 
doctrine more emphatically than others, all the sects agree iu 
recognising the following olomeuts as essential to their faith 
and incorporating them in the system of their teaching. When 
we are therefore acquainted with these factors as enumerated 
below, we know in what respects the Pure Land teaching 
varies from other Mahayana systems, in other words, how iu- 
spite of its assumption of such an apparently un-Buddhist 
complexion it is essentially Mahayanistic. 

1. Amida* Amida occupies the centre of the Pure Land 

* Japanceo "Amida" stands both for Amitubln (infinite light) and for 
Amitlyus (otornnl life). Acoording to the Puro Land school, tho author of tho 
Original Vows is Infinite Light and Eternal Life, though ho assumed tem¬ 
porarily tho form of tho EhQcshn Dharmhkara in ordor to go through with 
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(loctriue and avo must know who he is. According to the 
Larger Sukhavoil-vyuha , lie was a king in one of liis former 
incarnations, and moved by the sermons of the Buddha Lokes- 
vara who was the reigning Buddha of that age, he conceived 
the idea of becoming a homeless fir.imana and later realising 
Buddhahood. 

His monkish name was Dharmiikara. He meditated for 
five kalpas before he made a certain number of vows ( prani - 
dhd»a) as conditions of his attainment of enlightenment. When 
these vows were declared in the presenco of Buddha Lokesvara, 
the earth shook iu six different ways. After this, the Bliikshu 
Dharraakara devoted himself to the practice of all kinds of 
virtues and meritorious deeds for a period of incalculable 
kalpas. He went through many an incarnation as kings, lay- 
disciples of the Buddha, celestial gods, etc. He finally attained 
enlightenment, and became the Buddha of infinite light ( ami- 
tablia ) and eternal life (< amitdyus ). It has now passed ten 
kalpas since then. 

2. The Pure Land. This is the country -where the Buddha 
of Eternal Life and Infinite Light is abiding and is described 
minutely in the Larger Sukhuvall-vyuha and the Smaller SuJcuvatl- 
vyulia. Iu the main it is the world in which “ there is neither 
bodily nor mental pain for living beings, and where the sources of 
happiness are innumerable.” While Buddha Akshobhya has liis 
Buddha-land in the east, Amida lias his in the west, distant 
from this world by a hundred thousand niyutas of kotis of 
Buddha-countrics. And the Pure Land school teaches that 
Amida Buddha is awaiting us there and that we must cherish 
the desire to be born in his country. The object, however, is 
not necessarily to enjoy happiness pure and simple in that 
world, but to attain enlightenment which is impossible for 
ordinary mortals to realiso while on earth. For they are 
fettered on all sides by things finite and imperfect, indeed they 


the Jiumnn disoiplino or exporionco knowu u8 the six virtues of perfection 
( pjramUa). 
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are themselves all this, and have no way to attain their ideals 
of freedom and perfection except by going out of this sah&loka 
(world of endurance) and being taken up by Amida into his 
world. He made his Vows and reached his enlightenment 
proving that all the Vows were fulfilled, and therefore if we 
only invoke his name and ask him to be helped iu our trials 
here, he will undoubtedly listen to us and carry us up to his 
own abode. In fact, he is constantly calling out to us to come 
to him, and what wc have to do is just to pay attention to 
tho fact and hear his voice. 

3. The Original Votes. The fact that ho is calling out 
to us is established by the fulfilment of all his Original Vows 
(purmpranidfoira), which he made after meditation for five 
long kalpas. There are, according to SaDghavarman’s Chinese 
translation of tho SiikMvati-vyulia, forty-eight* Vows made by 
Amida. While some of them have apparently no practical 
bearings on our modern conception of life and salvation, there 
is one most important and most significant Vow, without which 
the whole system of the forty-eight pranidhunas would collapse. 
This is known as the Eighteenth Vow, which l oads : 

“If all beings in tho ten quarters, when I have attained 
Buddhahood, should believe in mo with all sincerity of heart, 
desiring to be boro in my country, and should, say ten times, 
think of me, and if they should not be reborn there, may I not 
obtain enlightenment, barring only those who have committed 
the five deadly sins and who liavo abused the Good Law 
(Dharma).” 

That the Bodhisattva will practise the virtues of perfection 
(pdramitd) not merely for his own benefit but for others as 
well is one of the original ideas in Buddhism, which grew up 
m the coarse of development in India. And with Amida this 
thought of benefiting others was made the condition of 

• The number of the Vows vary ncoordtng to the different versions of 
the text, or rather to the different texts. I luivo followed hore the teaching 
of the Japanese Pare Laud school. 
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enlightenment, for he vowed that he would not be enlightened 
unless the conditions were not fulfilled. In Hinayana Bud¬ 
dhism Arhatship was the ideal of the Buddhist life and the 
Arhat was satisfied with his own enlightenment. Naturally as 
a social being, he wished to see others enlightened as himself, 
but this was in no wise thought of in connection with his own 
attainment. His individuality did not extend so far as to 
embrace others in it. But Araida’s love for all beings was so 
intense and all-embraciug, that even when ho could have for 
himself all he aspired to in the way of Buddhahood, lie post¬ 
poned it until his. fellow-creatures were also assured of a share 
in his attainment. 

4. The conception of sin. Now that Arnida has fulfilled 
his part, what shall common mortals have to do in order to 
respond to his call? That is, how are we to be reborn in his 
land of Purity ? First, we have to realise that we are sinful 
beings due to the karma of innumerable evil deeds committed 
by us in our former lives, and that if we arc left to ourselves 
we shall have no chance whatever to bo delivered from this 
life of misery and suffering. In this, tho Pure Land followers 
are sometimes apt to run to an extreme by drawing a too 
sharply defined line between Amida and ourselves. Amida is 
love, they would say, and light and goodness and has nothing 
evil in himself, while common mortals are so depraved that, by 
themselves, they aro destined nowhere elso than to purgatory. 
Practically, however, when this remorseful attitude is the more 
intensely realised, the more earnest and sincere a man will bo 
in his desire to bo bom in tho Pure Land of Amida. Thus 
three things are considered most necessary for rebirth in the 
. other world : 1. Sincerity of heart 2 - a deep (believ¬ 
ing) heart and 3. desire to be reborn in Amida s Pure 

Laud ((BlfriJ5IIH.fr)- .• , . 

5. Xembutsu. The nembutsu is the expression of a mans 

complete dependence on Amida as far as his salvation and 
rebirth are concerned. When he is sincerely awakened to the 
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fact that his moral depravity finally condemns him to purgatory 
(naraJea), this, according to Pure Land scholars, is the time he 
hears the call of Araida, and the nembutsu is the natural out¬ 
come of this awakening and hearing. Whatever the historical 
meaning of nembutsu might have been, it is now no more mere 
thinking of the Buddha and his virtues, but, as was explained 
above, it is the invocation of the name of Amida as one whoso 
forty-eight Original Vows wore fulfilled ten kalpas ago. The 
name Araida itself has now come to have a mysterious mean¬ 
ing charged with a power to save all who uttered it with 
sincerity of heart and singleness of thought. This is the mast 
remarkable part in the development of the “ tariki ” (other- 
power) systom ia Buddhism. 

6. The moral Life. That moral perfection is not essential, 
i.e., not absolutely needod, for salvation, is one of the principal 
keynotes in all the Pure Laud schools of Buddhism. Even in 
primitive Buddhism mere morality was not regarded as sufficient 
for tho attainment of Arliatship; for meditation ( dlydna ) and 
spiritual intuition (prajM) were also strongly inculcated upon 
tho minds of the Bhikshus and £ramanas. The contention 
most emphatically set forward by Pure Land devotees is that 
wo are fundamentally imperfect, and therefore that no amount 
of our human and unaided efforts to perfect ourselves morally, 
if that is tho only condition for enlightenment and deliverance, 
will ever lead to the attainment of the end. Tho will as ex¬ 
pressed in tho Original Vows of Amida is thus absolutely 
essential to lift us from this hopeless situation. Our own 
efforts called “jiriki” (self-power) always contain in them 
something, however minute or faint, of tho residual idoa of 
ego, and the basic teaching of Buddhism in whatever form is 
that we must be free from the thought of ogo if we really 
desire for Nirvana or Sambodhi (enlightenment). We often 
have, principally I think in Maliayaua literature, that the 
Bodhisattvas ask questions of the Buddha through his graco 
or power (i taUiagata-dhislhCna • or •• anubhdva ) and not of their 
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own accord. If this can happen, that is, if the Buddha has 
the power to move others as ho wills, and if common mortals 
are not their own saviours, it seems to bo natural for certain 
Buddhists to arrive at the conclusion that “ tariki ” and not 
“ jiriki ” is the condition of salvation, and that faith and not 
morality is what is absolutely required of Pure Land aspirants. 
At all events, teachers of the Pure Land school look askance 
at the doctrine of self-reliance or self-power (Jiriki) as the 
assertion of egoism, and strongly insist on “ tariki,” other- 
power, or on the unparalleled superiority of faith and passi¬ 
vity. The following passage from Tanler is in full agreement 
with the view held by the Pure Land advocates: “ Alles das 

Gott von uns liaben will, das ist, dass wir miissig seyeu und 
ihu Werkmeister seyen lassen; wiiren wir gans und gar miissig, 
so wjireu wir vollkommen Mensclicn.” 

These sis factors or ideas are closely interwoven into the 
fabric of the Pure Land teaching, determining in various ways 
the relntionsliip of Amida and all sentient beings (saruasativa) 
aud thereby the conditions of rebirth in the Pure Laud. 

The questions may bo raised: How do we come to know 
about Amida, his all-embracing love, liis Origiual Vows, his 
Pure Laud, and his realisation of enlightenment? How are 
we justified in placing our spiritual destiny entirely into the 
hands of Amida ? How do we come to be assured of the ful¬ 
filment of his Vows? How is it that Amida whose existence 
seems to be altogether mythical and not at all historical can 
exercise such an exalted spiritual influence over human souls 
which seem to be so really sinful and under the sway of 
karmic law? These are all profound questions relating to 
the bases of our religious consciousness, and when they were 
fully answered a book on the philosophy of religion would be 
written. In the following pages some phases of these ques¬ 
tions are touched upon, though necessarily cursorily; and 
further investigation is reserved for future articles. 
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Tliore are three principal sutras constituting the Pure Land 
group of Mahayana literature: The Layer and the Smaller 
Sukhdvol l-V'j uha* Sutra and the Sutra of the Meditations on 
Amitdym ; and they conjointly make up llie foundations of the 
doctrine of Amida. The Jataka story of Amida and his forty- 
eight Original Vows are detailed in the Larger Sukhdvati. 
The scenes in the Pure Land are minutely described in the 
Larger and the Smaller Sukhdvati. The Meditation Sutra gives 
an account of Sakyamuui Buddha’s vision as it appeared to Queen 
VaideM in her imprisonment and his sermon io her on the 
various forms of meditation, of which tire most important is the 
one on tho Buddha of Infinite Light and Eternal Life. The sutra 
also tolls in detail as to tho plans or grades in the Pure Land, 
which are assigned to different classes of the aspirants according 
to their ways of living and understanding while in this world. 

As long as those Original Vows arc the living source of 
“tariki” faith, ono may say, the Larger Sukhdvati ought to 
occupy, as with tho Shin sect, the most central position in its 
teaching, but this is not always the case; for the Jodo tends 
to emphasise the importance of the Meditation Sutra more than 
the Larger Sukhuvati, while the Ji apparently upholds the Smaller 
Sukhdvati as the chief scriptural authority for its doctrine. 

The fact is that while Amida and his attributes including 
Lis Pure Land are topics common to these three sutras, each 
has its own peculiar way of dealing with the subject-matter. 
For instance, while tho Original Vows are not at all the 
subject of the Meditation Sutra or of tho Smaller Sukhdvati, 
they are fully described in the Larger Sukhdvati, in fact they 
are the chief topic of the first part of the sutra. Meditations 
on Amida are highly recommended in the Meditation Sutra, 

* Theso tiro the titles of tho Sanskrit MS3. oditod by Mux Mtlllor and 
Bunyu Nhajo in 1S83, forming a volumo in tho “ Ancodota OxonionBin." Mux 
MQUor’s English translations appeared in 189t as S. B. E., Vol. XLIX. The 
Chinese translations of the larger Sukhuvati by Sanghuvarman and of tho 
Smaller ono by Kum&rnjlva boar difforont titlos: tho former is known as tho 
MuryojuJcyo (AmUaguhsHtra) and tho latter simply as tho AmVUticyo ( AmUa-sfdra). 
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reminding one strongly of the five or ten subjects of medita¬ 
tion* suggested already in the Agamas. There is no doubt 
that the idea of the - compiler of this sutra was to teach the 
doctrine that the perfections of tho Pure Land presided over 
by Amida are realisable by the strength of mental concentra¬ 
tion and not by the mysterious “ tariki ” power of Amida as 
the author of tho forty-eight Vows. The Smaller SuJchdvati 
shares in this respect tho tendency of the Meditation Sutra, 
but with this difference that while the latter relies on the 
power of self-concentration to realise Amida and his Pure Land, 
the Smaller SuJchdvatl makes most of the holding in thought 
of the name of Amida. 

It is likety that these three Pure Land sutras were complied 
at different times, and with different objects in view. For this 
reason, when tho throe Pure Land sects came each to emphasise 
its own special teaching in tho system of Amida doctrine, each 
took up the one mast suited to its purpose, thus distinguishing 
itself from the others; but when they -wished to elucidate' 
generally the Amida doctrine, they systematically and uniformly 
upheld tho three sutras as unfolding in a most specific sense 
the mystery of Amida. We can thus readily understand how 
easy it was for the Pure Land school to be differentiated into 
.the Jodo, Shin, and Ji. 

This was still more so when such strong and independent 
souls as Shinran or Honen with their own deep religious ex¬ 
periences read and interpreted the scriptures in their own 
original way and were not always scrupulous to follow literally 
the traditional reading. Naturally, they would not ignore the 
^authority of Sakyamuni Buddha, tlrrough whom they were first 
made acquainted with Amida and his Vows; indeed they never 
neglected to bring fiukyamuni forward as tho source of their 

* The five subjects are generally: Impurity, Compassion, Broathiug, 
Causality, and Buddha. The ten are: Buddha, Dharma, Sanghn, Morality, 
Charity, tho Heavenly worlds, Solitude, Breathing, tho Physical Bjdy, and 
Death. 
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inspirations. But they interpreted this source wifi their own 
experiences. We can say that the latter were really of the 
first importance to them—how could it be. otherwise ?—and that 
the scriptural authority was used to support them. This is the 
way wo would now judge the matter before ns, but as far as 
their own consciousness went they must have sincerely believed 
that everything they had in the way of “ tariki ” faith came 
from the teaching of &akyamuni liimsolf. This being the case, 
at least with modem critics of the Pure Land faith, somo of 
the questions raised above are to bo answered in terms of the 
inner experience of a highly spiritual character, and not in the 
conventional manner of professional scholars bent on defending 
their faith on scriptural authority. 

Incidentally, let us note here that the idea of scriptural 
authority in whatever form is no more tenable and therefore 
that whatever ideas that have proved vital, inspiring, and up¬ 
lifting in the history of religion must find another way of 
establishing themselves as the ultimate facts of the religious 
consciousness. Soriptures, Cliristiau or Buddhist, are divine 
revelations inasmuch as they tally with the deeper experiences 
of the soul and really help humanity to break through the 
fetters of finitudo and open up a vista full of light and 
life. Iu other words, authority must come from within and 
not from without. The conception of an external God who 
revealed himself only at a certain time and placo cannot be 
maintained in the face of science and philosophy. Th9 real 
God is revealed not only in history as it unfolds itself in time, 
but especially in the human heart when it dives down into 
itself. This bemg our standpoint, the Pure Land teaching is 
to be interpreted, as I said before, in terms of religious con¬ 
sciousness, and not, as is done usually by its orthodox followors, 
iu terms of scriptural authority or special revelation. 

Boforo we proceed farther, let us define the use of the 
two commonest words which will arrest our attention iu every 
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work dealing with the Pure Land teaching. They are “ tariki ” 
(literally, other-power) and “ jiriki ” (self-power), to which 
reference has already been made in tlie present article. Broadly 
stated, “ jiriki ” means individual human efforts and “ tariki ” 
divine grace. Tiiese terms have come in vogue since the day 
of Donran (T’an Luan, $5$) when lie illustrated the “ tariki ” 
method of salvation by the analogy of a weak man going about 
everywhere in the world when he attaches himself to the Lord 
of the Universe, Chakravarti. In contrast to this, “ jiriki ” is 
relying on one’s own moral and spiritual discipline by which 
he would practise meditations for the acquisition of miraculous 
powers. This latter is however too hard a task to be accom¬ 
plished by ordinary mortals; for they are imperfect in every 
way and full of sinful thoughts and desires, which the harder 
they try to eradicate the stronger the evils seem to grow. In 
Self there is nothing tliat will lead one up to Buddliahood. 
The latter is to be attained only by the grace of a higher or 
“ other ” being whose wise and compassionate spirit-power 
works even in sinful human hearts. Truly, without this mys¬ 
terious power working in them, they are unable to achievo 
final salvation when they are left to themselves, that is, when 
they endeavour to attain Buddliahood by jiriki. In order to 
make the mysterious power of a higher being work withiu 
ourselves, we must abandon jiriki and resort entirely to tariki 
which will effect its own end by itself. 

To express the idea iu Christian terminology, “This in¬ 
ward work of God, though never ceasing or altering, is yet 
always and only hindered by the activity of our own nature 
and faculties, by bad men through their obcdienco to earthly 
passions, and by good men through their striving to bo good 
in their own way, by their natural strength, and a multiplicity 
of seemingly holy labours and contrivances.” “ Their own way ” 
here corresponds to jiriki. Tariki is the spirit of faith, or the 
ultimate perfection of piety, “ which not here, or now and then, 
but everywhere, and in all .things, looks up to God alone, 
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trusts solely in Him, depends absolutely upon Him, expects 
all from Him, and does all it does for Him.” 

The difference between Christian and Buddhist mysticism is 
perhaps that Buddhists do not regard the whole nature of man 
as “consisting in its being fallen from God into itself, into a 
self-government and activity, under its own powers broken off 
from God.”* They realise that karma works either way, good 
or bad, according to the direction we give to it, and howover 
tremendous the work may be to counterbalance the evils of the 
past accumulated karma-force, we can still accomplish it if we 
would apply ourselves to it most assiduously through countless 
ages. But the Christians seem to think that the first karma 
committed by our first father by deviating from a fall, absolute 
dependence upon God can never be made good until wo are 
brought out of ourselves by a power from Christ living in us; 
for otherwise our lost goodness could never come back to 
us. That is to say, while the Christians uphold tariki and 
leave no room for jiriki, the Buddhists recognise the possibility 
of a purely jiriki school under the namo of the Holy Path 
or Difficult Practice. Therefore, when Buddhism is taken as a 
whole, wo note that there arc two systems apparently contra¬ 
dicting each other but really working in unison. 

Below is the most noted parable of the “Two Streams 
and a White Path ”** given first by Zendo (Shau-tao, ^ijj) 
in his commentary to the Sutra of the Meditation on Amida . 
Zendo of the seventh century in the T'ang Is one of the soven 
patriarchs of the Pure Land school, and his commentary con¬ 
stitutes one of the main springs of its teaching. As the parable 
graphically represents the position of the tariki follower as 
he stands related to Amida, to Sakyamuni Buddha, to this 
world of defilement, and to himself, it is reproduced here from 
Zcndo's text. 

* These quntntions here nro from William Law's •* The Spirit is Life,” 
edited and arranged by M. M. Schofield. 

" Of. Gessho Sasaki’s Study of Shin. Buddhism, p. 57 ot sap 
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“ Here is a man wishing to travel in the western direction 
on a road extending over a hundred or even a thousand li* 
Suddenly ho descries in the way two streams, the one of fire 
and the other of water: the fire is on the south and the water 
on the north. Both are one hundred steps wide but the depths 
are unknown. How far they extend northward and southward 
nobody can measure. Just between the fire and the water there 
lies a white path about four or five sun* broad and running 
from the oast bank to the west; its length is also one hundred 
steps. Not only the waves rising in succession from this water 
sweep over the path, but the flames of the fire also reach up 
and scorch it. The path is thus found washed by waves and 
flames, alternately and without cessation. 

“ A traveller already in the midst of the widerness far¬ 
away from human habitations, is now detected by highway 
robbers and ferocious beasts. Taking advantage of his help¬ 
less situation they vie with one another to lay their murderous 
hands on the poor victim. He is mortally afraid and runs at 
full speed in the western direction until suddenly ho finds 
himself confronted by the great river. He thinks within him¬ 
self: ‘This river extends without bounds to the south and to 
the north, with just one white path cutting through the middle. 
The passage is extremely narrow. Though the further bank 
does not seem to be very far from here, how can I cross it? 
No doubt I am going to die this very moment. If I should turn 
back, the highwaymen and the wild beasts aro steadily ap¬ 
proaching. If I should run south or north, the wild beasts 
and the poisonous reptiles are ready to devour me. But if I 
should attempt to find my escape to the west, in all probability 
I should be drowned in those streams of fire and water.’ 

“At this moment his terror is beyond description. How¬ 
ever, he reflects again: ‘ To go back means death, to stay 
here means death, to go ahead moans death: if death thus 
inevitably threatens me on all sides, why not rather try the 
* Li cor reap >nds to nulo imd sun to inch. 
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path before me, and ran on straight ahead? The path lie3 
anyhow right in front, and surely it is possible for me to cross 
it.’ 

“ When tho traveller comes to this resolution, he suddenly 
hears a voice coming from tho east bank, which urges him to 
go ahead, saying, ‘ You be only resolute and go ahead along 
this path and you will be delivered from death. But if you 
ta ry here death will be your fate.’ There is another voice at 
the time reaching him from tho west bank, which calls out to 
him, saying, ‘With singleness of thought and with a rightly 
directed heart, como straight to me. I will protect you, you 
need not at all fear falling into the abyss of water and fire.’ 

“Hearing an order to go on this sido and a summoning 
call on the otlior, the traveller is fully determined with his 
body as well as in his mind to proceed along the path. Ho 
now goes on straightforward without entertaining either a 
doubt or a backsliding thought. As ho thus goes along a 
little way, the robbers on the east bank call out loudly, say¬ 
ing, ‘The path is stormy and full of dangers, you cannot 
possibly cross it, and there is no doubt about your meeting a 
certain death. We are all far from having an evil design on 
you.’ The traveller hears the calling voice but never turns 
his head back. He keeps on his way with singleness of heart 
and with his thoughts fixed on the patli. Before long he 
reaches tho w r cst bank where, eternally released from all ills, 
he is greeted by all good friends and blessed forever moro. 

“Now to explain the meaning of tho parable. The east 
bank is likened to the fiery residence of this world of en¬ 
durance, while the west bank is likened to the treasure-bud 
of happiness. A number of the highway robbers, wild beasts, 
and their treacherous intimacy aro likened to the sLx sense- 
organs, six consciousnesses, six sense-objects, five skandhas, and 
four elements, with which all sentient beings are constituted. 
The wilderness with no inhabitants is likened to our being 
constantly attended by evil advisers and boiug kept away from 
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good sincere friends. The two streams of water and fire are 
likened to the desires and cravings of all sentient beings, 
which resemble water, and to their anger and hatred which 
resemble fire. The white path in the middle which is four or 
five sun in width is likened to one’s heart pure in itself and desir¬ 
ing to bo born [in the Pure Land], which is awakened oven in 
the midst of our cravings, hatreds, and evil passions. As our 
cravings aud hatreds are powerful, they are likened to water 
and fire, while the faintness of the devotional heart resembles 
the white path. The wavos constantly sweeping over the path 
are likened to our cravings, which, being constantly stirred 
within us, defile the devotional heart. The flames always ablaze 
on the path are likened to our dislikes and hatreds which burn 
up the spiritual treasure of merit. The traveller’s going west 
straight along the path is likened to a man’s tinning all his 
deeds right towards the west [to be bom in the Pure Land]. 
That the traveller hoars a voice on the east bank urging him 
to go ahead along the path, means that after the death of 
>Siikyamuni those who follow him are unable to seo him except 
through the toaching left by him, which resembling the master’s 
voice they can hear. That after going a little way the man 
is called back by the band of robbers means that there are 
some people whose understanding and behaviours are at variance 
[with those of the Pure Land followers] and whoso views are 
not at all true and tlrnt they get themselves and others into 
confusion by their false views and arguments, ending finally in 
the commission of sinful deeds which mako them go backward 
[in their spiritual progress]. That there is a voico calling from 
the west bank refers to Amida’s Vows. That before long the 
man reaches the west bank and there greeted by all his good 
friends is made happy, means that all beings who have long 
been sinking in [tlio sea of] birth-and-death, transmigrating 
from lime immemorial, binding themselves in errors and false¬ 
hoods, and knowing no way to emancipation, are now merci¬ 
fully directed by Jdiikyamuni to proceed westward aud then 
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summoned by Amida whose loviug heart is ever beckoning 
them, and that they, now in faithful obedience to the intentions 
of these two Honoured Ones, pay no heed to tlxo two streams 
of water and fire, and, ever in remembrance of Amida’s Vows, 
walk on the path led by the strength of the Vows, and tlrnt 
when they abandon this life they arc bom in his laud and 
coming into his prosouce are exceedingly made happy.” 

Having explained what is meant by the Pure Land doctrine 
generally, and hoping that the above is enough to acquaint 
the reader with its principal elements, let us proceed to the 
main subject which is to trace the growth of this doctrine in 
the body of Buddhism. 

II 

There is no doubt that Buddhism has been tliroughout its 
history a roligion of enlightenment {sambodlti) and emancipa¬ 
tion ( vimutli or vimoksha), and in the beginning there were no 
indications in the teaching of the master, which betrayed the 
“other-power” (tariki) olements of later Buddhism. Every¬ 
thing the Buddha taught tended towards self-reliance, self-realisa¬ 
tion, and self-emancipation. To be dependent upon another in 
any senso of the word was eschewed. Even relying on the 
Buddha w<is interdicted. “ Be ye lamps to yourselves; be ye 
a refuge to yourselves; betake yourselves to no external refuge! ” 
(Atta-dlpu viharolha oilosarand ananna-sarand /)* This was the 
keynote of his spiritual discipline; and after his death the 
Dharma was to be represented as the master himself by the 
disciples. So he told them, “ Yo klio dhammam passati so mam 
passati.” (He who sees the Dharma sees me.) And this 
Dliarma, as was proclaimed by the Buddha, was sanditthika, 
akfilika,ehipissika, opamyika,paccatum veditabho vinimbi.** The 

* Dlghft-nikayn, XVI, 2, 26. 

** To l>o direotly perceived, boyond limits of time, to bo porsonnlly ex¬ 
perienced, nltogetlior porsnnsive, nnd to be cognised by the wise, onch by 
himself. 
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Arliat wlio subdued all his asravas (depravities), who destrojed 
the bonds of birtli-and-dcath, and was completely detached 
from the intellectual and affectional hindrances, was the one 
who grasped the Dharma by his own mental efforts (sayam 
abhinnaya), devoting hiraself to meditation jlu.nunuyv.tta ), in 
some secluded spot remote from the haunts of men ( ganamlid 
vupakatfJio). Ho was alone (eJco), earnest (qppammato), zealous 
(utupl), and master of himself (paJdtaUo ), walked in the middle 
path ( rnajjhcna dJiammam), and enjoyed the twofold emancipa¬ 
tion ( vbhato-bldga-vimvtto ) which was the product of the intel¬ 
lectual and the spiritual discipline. There was no room in his 
heart for the faith-element to enter as developed soon after 
the passing of the master. Mysticism was there and as¬ 
ceticism too, but ti e entire outlook of Arhatsliip consisted 
iu the most vigorous solf-disciplino intellectual as well as 
mor*il. 

How could this jiriki religion of onlightenmcnt and 
emancipation bo turned into that of taviki faith and salva¬ 
tion? How could this teaching of the Buddha which when 
masterod enabled ono to realise the truth iu this world of ours 
(dUOiadhamma ), transform itself into a faith in another world, 
that is, the Land of Bliss (suTclvlvatl), in which its followers 
concentrate all their mental efforts to be reborn after death? 
They are after enlightenment, it is true, as other Buddliists 
are, but they have decided to postpone its attainment until 
they reach Amida’s Land of Purity and Perfect Bliss. How 
did they come to creato such a being as Amida when to the 
Buddha even the highest god of the heavens bowed low and 
offered their homage most reverently? As there was no ego 
(utman) from the very beginning, it was perhaps natural enough 
in one sense to abandon the thought of “ self-power ” jiriki), 
but to establish “ other-power ” (tariki) in its stead was in a 
way creating another self, not as narrow indeed, not so limited, 
and perhaps not so irrational, but was it not against the 
Buddha’s teaching to put faith iu anything not realisable 
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“ yathfibhutam ” by samitapaflQa*'? When the nembutsu idea 
is contrasted in more details to Buddhist thought generally as 
it developed iu India early in the history of Buddhism, we 
find an almost impassable chasm dividing one from the other: 
there seems no way to reconcile them harmoniously and na¬ 
turally. It is not strange that some Buddhist critics regard 
the Nembutsu schools as degeneration and refuse to recognise 
them as pursuing the orthodox course of development. 

When wo carefully turn over the pages of the history of 
Buddhism, however, the following lines of development suggest 
themselves to our minds. They are no more than suggestions 
at presont, but as wo grow in historical kuowledgo as regards 
things Indian, they may be more definitely verified. When the 
doctrine of Nembutsu is analysed wo may find many eloments 
going into its make-up, but, generally stated, wo can dis¬ 
tinguish at least the following five factors constituting its 
essentials: othico-mythical, motaphysical, religious, psychologi¬ 
cal, and historical. These five factors aro so inseparably and 
organically interwoven into tho system of “ tariki ” salvation 
that when we try to single out one element after another for 
analytical inspection, the others aro iuvariably fouud attached 
to it. Therefore, this enumeration of tho various factors must 
bo rogarded as merely set up for the practical purpose of tliis 
tsudy. 

1. By tho othico-mythical factor I mean the Jataka ele¬ 
ment which Las so largely entered into the notion of Buddba- 
liood. Every Buddha was a Bodliisattva in his former life, 
and while iu this stago of spiritual discipline he practised most 
vigorously all the virtues of perfection (pdramUd). And it was 
duo to the cumulative effect of these virtues or merits that the 
Bodliisattva could finally realise the ultimate end of his lifo, 
which was the attainment of supremo enlightenment. If not 
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for his spiritual perfection realised only after a strenuous moral 
life through a series of rebirths, he could not hope for such a 
culmination as the realisation of Buddhahcod. 

Amida had thus also to go through 'with the same process 
of discipline as the Bodhisattva Dliarmakara in his previous 
life, and performed innumerable deeds of charity, morality, 
energy, patience, meditation, and supreme wisdom. And so far 
the upward course of his life was normal and in full accordance 
with the ideas of early Buddhism. But in the beginning 
of his career ho made what is known as “ Original Vows,” 
purvapraiiidJidna, and this was something not to be literally 
traceablo in the Agarnas or Nikayas. As far as the Jataka 
idea is concerned, it is old enough, for this is the direct prac¬ 
tical application of the theory of karma to our moral life. 
Without the accumulation of moral merit in our previous lives, 
we coir id not hope for the attainment of anything highly 
spiritual in the present existence. This is intelligible enough. 
But when wc come to the conception of Amida’s Piirvaprani- 
dbiiua in which ho makes his realisation of Buddhahood con¬ 
ditional on the fulfilment of the Vows, wo have here something 
quite new and original germinating in the mere Jataka idea,— 
something more than mere karma could comprehend in itself. 
This infusion of a new element transcending the law of causality 
marks the beginning of Mahayana Buddhism. 

While Amida’s forty-eight Vows are mixed up with many 
unessential, and to us moderners nonsensical, pranidhanas or 
vows, the most significant one, that is, the eighteenth pranid- 
linna, is really of great religious importance, and by virtue of 
this in fact all the Pure Land sects are justified for their 
existence. While the Jataka requires a severe moral and 
ascetic discipline, the condition implied in the pranidliaua is an 
absolute faith in the mysterious virtue of Amida. And this 
simple faith is enough to load all sentient beings to his Jjand 
of Purity and to make them attain the Supreme Perfect 
Enlightenment of the Buddha. 
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This making of tho pranidhanas or vows is what disting¬ 
uishes Amida from 6:ikyamuui and other Buddhas prior to him; 
for none of the latter ever expressed any strong desires other 
than the attainment of their own enlightenment before they 
entered into the life of a Bodhisattva. It is evident that the 
idea of pranidlmua did not develop until sometime after tho 
passing of tho Buddlia as we have no mention of it in Pali 
literature. One of the Tatlingatns who appeared, according to 
some scholars, before Amida in tho literature of Maliayana 
Buddhism, is known as Aksliobhya Buddha, and iu the sutra 
detailing his Jataka and his country a number of “Original 
Vows ” is made by him boforo liis enlightenment. Probably 
this is one of the precedents of tho pranidhaua idoa. Tho 
Bodhisattva Maitreya has his Pure Laud in Tushita Heaven and 
the sutras relating his life assure our rebirth iu that heaven if 
wo sincerely believe in him; but as far as literature goes wo 
are not acquainted with any definite prnnidhanns made by him. 
In fact Maitreya lias not yet attained his Buddhahood, and his 
work as saviour of mankind, wo can say, has not yet really 
started among us. Bhaisluijyaguru Buddha has his pranidhanas, 
twelve iu number; while he seems to have been tukeu notico 
of by tire Mahuyanists lator than Amida, his vows make no 
reference to tho idea of universal salvation by faith. Iu this 
respect, the vows of Bhaishajyaguru are like those of Aksho- 
bhya; both wish to pave tho way smoothly for the followers 
of their Buddha-lands so that they would not encounter too 
many and too formidable obstructions iu their upward courso 
of spiritual discipline. But the faith-element, tliat is, what is 
technically known by Buddliist scholars as the “ tariki ” ele¬ 
ment 1ms not found its way iuto tiro prauidhauas of these two 
Buddlia-Tathagatas. All tho other Buddhas that are mentioned 
iu Maliayana literature as having their Pure Lands somewhere 
in the spiritual universe, do not stand iu any intimate relation¬ 
ship to our human world of patience and misery. They arc all 
too mytliical. Akshobhya and Bhaishajyaguru have tho nearest 
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approach to us next to Amida, but neither of them can replace 
the latter to any degree of human satisfaction. 

The question now is, IIow did this notion of pranidhanas, 
especially those made by Amida, come to the minds of earlier 
Buddhists who did not know much about achieving universal 
salvation by this means ? Their motto was: “ Be ye lamps 
to yourselves,” ( atlodipa viharatha), and enlightenment, if they 
at all realised it, was the product of a long spiritual discipline 
by themselves. But hero is an element precluded from the 
original sphere of their thought, but evidently forcing itself 
into it. How was this? 

When the Buddha attained the Enlightenment, he realised 
that it was too exalted a state of consciousness for common 
souls to aspire after, and he was for a moment full of the idea 
of himself disappearing from the world. But this was the 
intellectual side of his realisation in which however there was 
something very much deoper than the mere intellect, and it 
was this deeper sido that kept him on earth and made him 
work hard for the edification of his fellow-beings. He could 
nob help this. According to his penetrating metaphysical 
insight, he knew too well that it was far beyond the reach of 
the average understanding, and consequently that it was of no 
use for him to attempt to induce others to come up to the 
giddy height of enlightenment, but something in him impelled 
him to go ahead and mix himself up in the world aud to lead 
it towards tho higher ideals of life, if necessary, even by 
means of contrivance or expediency ( upuya ). What was this 
impelling force, let me ask, which tho Buddha failed to keep 
in check? 

Iu the Agamas we read about two kinds of emancipation, 
cctovimulti and pannavimulti, and ho who hns achieved the first 
kind of emancipation—emancipation of tho heart acquire four 
qualities of the heart, which are: love ( meltu ), sympathy 
(Jcarund), impartiality (vjxJdu), and soft-1 icartcdncss (nuidild). 
If tho Buddha was the king of all the emancipations, was ho 
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not also the great possessor of love, amity, kindness, and other 
cognate feelings in the most boundless measure? While he 
reasoned somewhat coldly on the surface, his heart always 
betrayed itself, and if not for this, his moral influence could 
never bo what it actually was as evidenced in the history of 
Buddhism. Tins awakening and assertion of mahdkanmd which 
proved such a powerful factor in the moulding of later Bud¬ 
dhism w’as a now elemont infused into the system of the so- 
called primitive Buddhism. This was the most impelling force 
the Buddha released in himself. When his mind was still under 
the spell of enlightenment, ho probably failed to be cognisant 
of this altogether too powerful life-energy which biter grew in 
him ever stronger and ever moro inevitable. And it was this 
indeed that was most operative in the formulation of Amida’s 
pranidhanas. If this were the case as I think it was, we must 
say that there was something in the enlightenment-conscious¬ 
ness of the. Buddha far more than the earlier Buddhists could 
have imagined or aualyscd. 

In the history of Buddhism, the Jataka represents the ideal 
of Hinayana Buddhists who have amassed an immense treasure 
of tales and parables, all richly illustrating the laborious course 
of ascent in the life of a Bodhisattva. The scene however 
changes when wo come to Muhayana literature. There are 
Jataka talcs hero no doubt, but they are no more so interest¬ 
ing, they are not at all told in the way as to be so persuasive 
and enticing as in the Hinayana Jatakas. According to the 
Maliayanists, this is due to the lack of love-factor in the 
Jatakas. Every deed of sacrifice for instance performed by the 
Bodhisattva has for its ultimate object his own attainment of 
Bodhi and not necossarily the salvation of all sentient as well 
as uon-sentient beings. The Jatakas must develop into the 
Piirvapranidliana, if Buddhism has to unfold all that is implied 
in the Buddha’s Enlightenment; for the Enlightenment which 
is the dispelling of ignorance releases not only a man’s intel¬ 
lectual faculty bnt his noblest emotional energy. When Prajila 
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goes hand in hand with Karuna, the Buddha ceases to bo a 
mere Pratyekabuddha but grows to be a great perfect being, 
Mahusattva and Bodliisattva in tho meaning as we understand 
it and not in that of the Jatakas. 

2. The Supreme Perfect Enlightenment which was the 
greatest event in the life of the Buddha and in tho history of 
Buddhism was not after all so intellectual as is ordinarily 
interpreted by scholars. It goes without saying that it was 
far more than the discovory of the law' of causality which 
prevails only in tho phenomenal world and not in a realm 
where tho deepest religious consciousness obtains. The latter 
transcends the principle of causation; the idea that “as this 
is, tiiat is, and ns this is not, that is not,” is to be abandoned 
when one wants to meet the deepest longings of our hearts. 
Did enlightenment satisfy these requirements as well .as intel¬ 
lectual speculations ? As I take it, enlightenment is negatively 
the dispelling of ignorance and positively the restoring of free¬ 
dom to the Will, that is to say, the awakening of the “ ori¬ 
ginal vows ” (purvapranidluina ) hitherto dormant in the deepest 
recesses of our being. Tho removal of ignorance did not mean 
a state of emptiness, the emancipation of tho void, sunnul-aceto- 
vimutli; for enlightenment had an altogether positive content 
and released all tho energy that had hitherto been utilised for 
tho pursuit of egotistical interests and aspirations arising from 
ignorance. The Enlightenment of the Buddha is not to bo 
interpreted merely as an intellectual insight into the thusuess 
of things (taUidtd), this would make him a passive onlooker at 
the mad dancing of primordial forces. It is on the contrary 
the revealing of a creative and self-regulating principle and 
makes tho Will master of itself, giving it back all the native 
and spontaneous activity stored up primarily in it. This idea 
later developed into that of Anutpattikadharmakshanti by the 
^lahayanists. 

What does the Will accomplish by itself when it is released 
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from all. the crippling and cramping notions and desires? 
According to Buddhist interpretation, the first thing the Will 
as embodied in an individual being wishes to achieve after the 
release is to do to others what has doue for itself. As 
enlightenment has made it known to the Will that there is no 
real and impassablo gap botweeu oneself and others, the Will 
feels now no need of asserting itself blindly, that is, of follow¬ 
ing tho dictates of the principle of individuation. While tho 
Will does not ignore tire latter as the condition of intellection 
which is its servant, it knows now how to make him obedient 
to itself, instead of reversing the position as is ordinarily done 
by the ignorant. In other words, the efforts of au enlightened 
consciousness axe to lead others to tho realisation of a similar 
state of release. As long as one remains ignorant and under 
the bondage of tho principle of multitudinosity, one is never 
able to rise above the interests of the ego, but when the chain 
is cut asunder and one is uplifted to a realm whore one cau 
survey the world yathdbhulam in the absolute sense of tbe word, 
©very act of sucli a spirit most felicitously hits off tho har¬ 
monious rotation between meum el tuum. When Amida Nyorai 
(Tatluigata Araitublia) made his forty-eight Origiual Vows, he 
must, have been right in tho midst of enlightenment, though 
the attainment of the latter was mado conditional on the ful¬ 
filment of the Vows. Unless there were some inevitable inter¬ 
relation between tbe Euligbtcnmcnt and Original Vows, it were 
altogether useless for Amida to make such vows as dotailed in 
tho sutra. Indeed when he attained enlightenment, the entire 
universe was released from ignorance and bondage; and as ho 
is still quietly abiding in his own Land of Purity, the entire 
universe including all its beings sentient and non-seutient, must 
bo said also to bo abiding right in tho state of enlightenment, 
no matter what miserable things we are to the eyes of the 
ignorant aud confused. Thus wc find the idea of the Original 
Vows justified in the metaphysical significance of enlightenment. 
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3. But to make this metaphysical significance workable 
in our everyday practical life, another concept is needed, by 
which X moan the doctrino of Parinuraana. So far as we can 
tvaco in Pali literature there is no approach to this doctrine 
which really cause 1 an epoch-making revolution iu the history 
of Buddhist thought; but the conception rf Parinumana was 
the logical outcome of enlightenment-consciousness which trans¬ 
cends the category of causality. What made Buddhism great 
ns a universal religion responding to tho still small voice of 
the soul. Was duo to the discovery of this principle. Parinu¬ 
mana means to turn one’s own merit over to others, just the 
reverse of karmic law. According to tho latter, every Bod- 
liisattva is to accumulate his own virtues in order to acquiro a 
capacity for the Supreme Perfect Enlightenment of the Buddha. 
Ho wont thus through many a rebirth putting himself under 
the severest moral discipline ho was capable of. If every 
sentient being lias to be a Buddha or an Arhat or somebody 
finally leadiug up to such, before he oau attain to full enlighten¬ 
ment and emancipation, he will have to bo thoroughly trained 
iu the Eightfold Path of Xtiglitcousness cr the Six Virtues of 
Perfection and completely purgated of all the traces of kdma 
(desire), blutva (becoming), and diltlia (intellection), and auijjd 
(ignorance). This discipline, if absolutely and universally re¬ 
quired of all candidates for Buddhas or Arhats—which was tho 
case with the earlier Buddhists—may provo too formidable and 
impossible for most common mortals, aud the world may bo 
full of unsaved souls with no hopes for ultimato deliverance. 
This is an unbearable state of things for any one whose heart 
generously opens to all the sufferings and depravities that aro 
goiug on iu the world. There ought to bo some way to mend 
it. The Buddha-naturc or enlightenment-consciousness ought 
to be present in all sentient and even non-sentient beings, aud 
when this is directly awakened or shown the way to be 
awakened, the world may havo some prospect of being saved 
iu spite of its ovils. There ought to bo somo way to do this, 
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and the way is to make others share in the benefits accruing 
in any manner from the accumulation of merit aud the realisa¬ 
tion of enlightenment. If they fail to come up to the mark 
even when they try hard to accomplish impossibilities, owing 
to their iuuate weaknesses, they must be helped out by such 
as are capable of spiritual discipline. The gifted are not to bo 
loft with themselves, love is to make thorn corao out of their 
selfishness, aud let others also corao into the treasury-house of 
merit. The law of karma may bo true aud should bo made to 
work in our practical and intellectual plane of life, but it is 
too rigid, too exclusive, too individualistic, aud above all goes 
against our religions yearnings. While our individualism wishes 
for self-interest and self-presox*vation, wo have another order of 
impulses to sacrifice ourselves for others. Wc want to suffer 
for others, and when this is not practicable wo want to send 
out our thoughts and sympathies to them. If wo aro at all 
spiritual boiugs capablo of enlightenment, this thought-com¬ 
munication or mystical interpenetration must be possible though 
this of course cannot take placo in the way of material things. 
Tho possibility of the Original Vows is based upon this theory 
of Parinumana, which in turn derives its metaphysical reason¬ 
ableness from tlio signification of enlightenment. 

4. When tho doctrine of Parinumana is thus established, 
enlightenment grows in its tariki significance and tho Buddhism 
of attadipa gradually aud inevitably transforms itself into that 
of the Original Vows (purwpranidhuna). Aristocratic Arhats 
are now democratic Sarvasattvas. An infinite perfectability of 
moral character which means a life of unending strenuosity aud 
asceticism ceases to intimidate weak-hearted ones (bdla or 
prUJiagjana). Instead of trying to attain what is almost utterly 
beyoud their powers, they now look up to one whose wisdom 
aud love aro strong enough to embrace them. Thoy do not 
now attempt to attain enlightenment in this life, but would 
postpone it until they are reborn in the Land of Purity pre- 
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sided over by Amida, they would rest assured, while here, in 
his promise to take them to liis own abode. They will do all 
they can to lead a morally puro life, but they will never rely 
upon their moral superiority for final salvation. They have 
found some one who will look after their spiritual welfare if 
only they accept him and place their whole-souled faith in him 
by invoklngrhis name. If wo wero all perfect, there would be 
no need for us to look around and discovor an external aid. 
But wo are in most varied ways weak, imperfect, and always 
ready to fall away from tho high ideals, and if we were to be 
dwelling constantly upon these shortcomings and moral de¬ 
ficiencies, there would never bo a chance for us to enjoy 
spiritual rest and happiness. While the jiriki sido of our life 
moans eternal perfectability of our character, tho tariki side 
whispers to us in a most assured manner that with all our 
failures and uuattaiued aspirations wo are finally to be saved 
as we aro abiding right in tho midst of enlightenment. 

Why? For enlightenment itself has a double aspect, 
jiriki and tariki, when it is intellectually analysed. The jiriki 
aspect of enlightenment is the consummation of our spiritual 
efforts throughout innumerable lives of the past, while its 
tariki aspect is tho fulfilment of all the pranidhanas vowed not 
only by Amida but by all tho Buddhas and Arliats and all 
common mortals. Wc usually imagine that tho Eighteenth 
Pranidhana is tho monopoly of Amida, but in fact what he did 
was merely to give expression to what lies deeply and inarti¬ 
culately hidden iu tho heart of overy sentient being. While 
it is a great achievement on tho part of Amida to bo able to 
give vent to this iumost feeling of ours, wo must not bo blind 
to tho fact that the feeling of pranidhana is not the exclusive 
possession of any one highly endowed mind. For this reason 
wo aro able to respond to the call of Amida. If there were 
nothing in our consciousness which answers to his pranidhanas, 
tho latter would surely fall flat on us liko gold coins thrown 
before a cat. The ultimate truth is that wo common mortals 
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are all capable of attaining tlio Buddha's supreme perfect 
enlightenment with its double aspect, jiriki and tariki. This 
being so, when wc think wo are saved by tho grace of Amida, 
we arc really saving ourselves, and when wo think we are 
hearing his call, we arc iu fa-ct listening to our own prauid- 
hanns which have been plauted in our consciousness ovor s’nce 
its awakening. But as it was Amida who poiuted them out 
and gave them a name, he is our saviour. Iu a book called 
wo read that in tho “ Narau-amida-butsu," Amida 
and ourselves are united as one and that tho one from the 
other cannot even for a moment be separated, so that every 
thought we have is of Amida and every breath we breathe is 
of his virtue. To be separate in oneness and to be one iu 
separation, or, more personally, that Amida is his own saviour 
by saving others—this is indeed tho mystery of mysteries. 

Jiriki (self-powor) is the adhipoMx aspect of enlighten¬ 
ment and tariki (other-power) is the mahukarund aspect of the 
same. By adldpannu we transcend the principle of individua¬ 
tion, and by maJidkarund wo descend into a world of particulars. 
The one goes upwards while the other comes downwards, but 
this is our intellectual way of understanding or interpreting 
enlightenment, in whoso movement however there is no such 
twofold direction discernible. Amida himself sitteth forever 
immovably in Ms lotus-scat, but from the human point of view 
we speak of his pranidhauns directed towards us and our 
longings going up to him. 

5. But, historically speaking, how did a religion of the 
threefold discipline ( sikkha or siksM) consisting of adhisila, 
adldtitta, and adJdpa%M, develop into the teaching of salvation 
by faith? Tho latter may have its metaphysical ground in 
the Buddha’s enlightenment, but in point of history how did it 

* An-jin Kctsvjo Sfio (on tho Attainment of Spiritual Peaoe). Tho author 
is not known, but tho book is ono of the most important of all tho Shin 
writings. 
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corao to happen? Let mo see into the course of events after 
the Buddha’s Nirvana or oven into the psychology of his 
followers while he was yet alive among them. 

There is no doubt that the Buddha was a wonderfully 
inspiring personality. When wo know that no religious system 
has ever been built upon logical reasoning however subtle and 
thoroughgoing it might be, and again that all religion is a kiud 
of edifice constructed around a person who is its animating 
centre, the fact grows evident that the centre-force supporting 
the huge structure known as Buddhism must have been a grand 
figure. Even while still walking among his fellow-beings, tlio 
Buddha was an object of adoration and attracted many fol¬ 
lowers to him who were content just to be with him and to look 
at him. Something of the magnetic rays of divinity must have 
emanated from his person, and to those who were struck with 
them it did not probably matter very much whether his teach¬ 
ing was logically true or not. They were eager to accept it 
just because it came from tbo golden lips of such a personality 
as the Buddha. Even when things are systematically presented 
and logically tenable, we are often reluctant to accept them 
abstractly. We may bo convinced intellectually of their vali¬ 
dity, and nothing may bo left for us to say against it. But 
singularly enough there aro so many eases in life in which wo 
feel undecided as to their being fiual truths. Why? Because 
life is moro than reasoning aud personality deeper than mere 
syllogistic consistency. Therefore, let there be a living spirit 
behind verbalism aud every word dropping from its mouth 
vibrates through the entire boing of the hearer. That such was 
the cose with the Buddha, the early literature of Buddhism 
eloquently testifies. The Agamas relate of his having been 
invited into a village infested with an epidemic, for the vil¬ 
lagers thought that the Buddha so full of wonderful personal 
power would be able to keep all the evil spirits away from 
the village, to whom they ascribed the cause of the disaster. 

When the Buddha passed into Nirvana, his followers were 
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thrown into excessive grief and did not know how to control 
their foolings. This fact is taken noticed of, for herein lies at 
least one most important happening in the life of the Buddha 
in connection with the development of later Buddhist thought. 
His Nirvana moans so much to all Buddliists. The two mast 
fruit-bearing and thought-provoking events in the Buddha’s life 
were Eulightenment and Nirvana. His teaching naturally sup¬ 
plied material for Buddhist philosophy, but the latter could be 
delineated only on the canvas woven of Nirvana and Enlighten¬ 
ment, so much so indeed that when tlieso two grand facts are 
taken away from Buddhism, uothiug is left behind which is 
strong and vital enough for the cogitation of Buddhist thinkers. 
This is also the origin and meaning of the Nirvana figure and 
the Nirvana picture we see so much in Buddhist temples aud 
monasteries. When Christians kueel beforo the crucified figure 
of Christ, I believe, it is not from the sense of lamentation, 
but from that of reverential gratitude and adoration. To Buddliists 
the Nirvana picture,’ as it is painted by Japanese or Chinese 
painters, represents the peaceful termination of a great histori¬ 
cal character wlioso departure from us could not be stopped 
oven with the earnest entreaties aud heart-rending wails of liis 
disciples and followers, including all creatures human as well 
as non-human. How was it that such a great soul as the 
Buddha had to pass out ? Why did lie not prolong his life to 
the utmost limit, which he said ho could if he wished ? Is it 
then that lie did not really die as all mortals do but just 
appeared to be dead to our mortal sense? What is then his 
true body? His immediate disciples must have roasoned in 
some such wise while their hearts were filled with grief aud 
adoration and while the living memory of the lato master left 
such a deep stamp in their minds. 

Tire doctrine of the universal transitoriness of thiugs could 
not check the outbursts of their lamentation, the master’s 
personality appeared to his disciples too great, too superhuman 
to be regarded as one of their’ kind, the feelings they enter- 
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tained towards him were altogether out of the ordinary, and 
must have had much deeper meaning, probably as deep as the 
personality of the master. There was no violence connected 
with his death as was the caso with that of Christ, but this 
peaceful ending impressed the minds of his disciples intellec¬ 
tually rather than affectively. They did not give themselves 
away altogether to the feeling of loss and grief, however great 
this was, but there was room left for them to reason quietly 
about the whole proceeding and about the significance of the 
Buddha’s life on earth aud his departure. The reasoning 
backed by the emotion gradually developed into faith. They 
now came to consider Gautama, the Muni of the Sukyas, as the 
eternal Buddha who was manifested temporarily among them in 
order to eulighten us, to deliver us from the bondage of all 
sorts, aud if needed by some of us, to lead them to his own 
abode of purity and happiness. This idea is strongly developed 
in the SaddJiarma-pundarika. 

In the Nikayas, the Buddha is made to have advised his 
disciples to think of him and his virtues as if they saw his 
body before their eyes, whereby they would be enabled to 
accumulate merit and attain Nirvana or be saved from trans¬ 
migrating in the evil paths of existence and be born in the 
heavens. Though there is much distance between this and the 
doctrine of the Pure Land school, it is quite a start towards 
the latter, and if any thought or belief popularly accepted or 
beginning to move the masses, which closely approaches to that 
of the Amida faith happens to lie athwart in the course of 
Buddhist history, it will very readily have the chance to get 
planted into the soil thus prepared by the immediate and early 
disciples of the Buddha. As some scholars suggest, something 
like the Vishnu cult as is accepted by the author of the 
Bhagavatglta might find ready sympathisers among such Bud¬ 
dhists. And as the outcome of such contact, the creation of 
Amida Buddha as eternal being with his SukhSvati might have 
been effected. When rival thoughts are to be disposed of, the 
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favourite Indian way, I am told, is to swallow them up as tlie 
larger and stronger snake does its enemy, and turn them into 
an organic part of the victor’s system. In this respect, Bud¬ 
dhism lias never been behind other systems; wherever and 
whenever it thought it opportune and helping its own growth 
it was ready to swallow and assimilate any healthy thought 
with which it cnrao in contact. While we are still unable to 
trace every stop Buddhism took in its course of development, 
something like the foregoing may fairly bo considered true in 
its general outlines. 

* * * # * 

To put the whole story as above analysed in a construc¬ 
tive form: Here is fSukyamuni ready to be apotheosised with 
all his human qualities, his Enlightenment, and his practical 
assertions of love (mahaJcarund ); and, at the other end, a group 
of devout disciples tryiug to get all their doubts, sufferings, 
and yearnings solved in the teaching and personality of their 
master; and, further, the fact that no religion can hold itself 
up without a consolidating, unifying, and vivifying personal 
power as its centro or as its foundation:—with all this ready, 
is there not the way perfectly open and without any obstruc¬ 
tions directly leading to the tariki conception of salvation? 
In fact, the logical conclusion of the interplay of the various 
forces above deliueated is the growth of the Pure Land teach¬ 
ing with Amida as its source of aspirations. 

The myth of Amida might have been an exotic growth or 
a foreign transplantation into the native soil of primitive Bud¬ 
dhism. If this were the case though we have no historic facts 
for this hypothesis, Buddhists could not find anythiug more 
suitable than this myth for a nucleus around which they could 
develop all that was needed for the theory of tariki salvation. 
As I said before, especially for the Indian mind, no historicity 
was needed to construct a vital religious belief; for to it as 
well as to other Oriental minds spiritual facts were raoro real 
and fruit-bearing than what is known as objectively historical. 
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As long as history remained external, that is, as long as it 
stood outside of our inner life, it had no reality with the 
power to affect us. To be real and historical meant to bo 
iunerly experienced by a pious and earnest soul, and therefore 
an objective world with all its so-called facts and laws was 
something that had no living connection with the soul, it was 
as if it never existed. The Jataka of Amida and his Pranid- 
hauas (vows) wore true and real to his devotees no matter how 
they originated. 

Prom the Supreme Perfect Enlightenment there flowed an 
emotional spring of Metta, Kanina, Upeklia, and Mudita; for 
it laid low all the barriers constructed by the ego-soul to 
check the free movement of the original will-power. The Will 
was not to be overruled by the law of karma or that of moral 
causation; on the contrary it wished to revoke the law or rather 
to make it serve its own purpose, that is, for the accom¬ 
plishment of its Original Vows. Thus it created the principle 
of Parinumana to replace the law of karma. Karma was indeed 
primarily the agent to bring about the Enlightenment, as it was 
the outcome of a long and arduous spiritual discipline: but 
once the end gained, the spirit burned the bridge behind it, 
and all its merits, virtues, powers, and concentrations were now 
turned over to all sentient beings, who were thus enabled now 
to share in them and to achieve with ease and trust what 
Amida achieved after great sacrifices. The principle of Pari- 
namana was not however an absolutely new creation, but it lay 
from tho beginning in the Enlightenment itself as its content, 
and what Buddhists had to do, that is, to make it work in a 
world of particulars, was simply to grow conscious of the fact 
and draw it out as it were from its primordial bed. This 
drawing-out took the form of the forty-eight Pranidbanas on 
the part of Amida. 

There is no reason to suppose that because primitive Bud¬ 
dhists failed to draw out all the contents of the Enlightenment 
and remained satisfied with the Fourfold Noble Truth, or the 
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Twelvefold Chain of Origination, or some other formulas, tho 
tariki teaching was something externally grafted into the system 
of Buddhism. The thing required for the adequate reading of 
the history of the spirit is to get the scales off one’s mental 
eye which is really made to look inward as well as outward, for 
the outward is inward and the inward outward. When this is 
done we arc initiated right into the mysteries of the Supreme 
Perfect Enlightenment of Sukyamuni, which he realised while 
sitting under tho shade of tli9 Bod hi tree, and which we today 
can also attain by delving into tho depths of our being. 

Thus we can say that wliilo there was something histori¬ 
cal or mythical which contributed to the formulation of tho 
Pure Laud doctrine, tho idea itself principally developed out 
of the inwardness of the Buddha’s Enlightenment and of the 
eternal yearuiugs of the soul. The distance from the doctrine 
of self-discipline and Arhatship to that of salvation by faith 
seems to be a very long one, but the tariki followers have not 
abandoned enlightenment and in fact what is considered salva¬ 
tion is enlightenment undor the disguise of faith. Professedly, 
they do not seek enlightenment while in this world, but only 
wish to attain it in tho Pure Land where resides Amida ; they 
are thus contented with the assurance that Amida will take 
them up after death to his Laud of Purity and Bliss. But as 
this Land is no more than tho projection of Amida’s Enlighten¬ 
ment, the assurance of one’s rebirth there amounts to this that 
one can share in the Enlightenment itself. The objection that 
the assurance is a kind of promise and must not be identified 
with the fact of enlightenment, is not a serious one. For we 
can for all practical purposes regard this assurance as the fact 
itself as long as the assurance implies the spiritual recognition 
of Amida’s grace on our part while this grace grows operative 
only as tho outcome of Amida’s Enlightenment. There is a 
process iudeed, logically stated, between the two notions, as¬ 
surance and enlightenment, but psychologically tho assurance 
on the part of sentient beings as the objects of the Original 
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Vows is identical with Enlightenment on tho part of Amida. 
This is the basic idea of the tariki teaching in which the self- 
attained enlightenment of primitive Buddhists has taken the 
form of faith iu Amida’s Enlightenment, The difference lies in 
the approach and not in the substance. 

Thus we can see that to trace the development of the 
Pure Land idea or tariki teaching is really writing the history 
of Maliayuna Buddhism. If the essence of Maliayana Buddhism 
consists in the upholding of infinite Karuna lying deep in the 
enlightened Buddha-lieart and makiug it overflow tho narrow 
and self-murdering limits of intellectual individuation, the Ori¬ 
ginal Yow of Amida is no more than the surest grasp of this 
essence. To be reborn in the Pure Laud by embracing Amida 
in absolute faith means nothing more, nor less, than our being 
all one in the Supreme Enlightenment of tho perfect Buddha. 
What generally distinguishes tho Maliayana from the Hinayaua 
is chiefly discernible in the teacliiug of the Pure Land school 
of Buddhism. Iu contrast to the metaphysical and moral out¬ 
look characterising other schools such as the Tcndai, Kegon, 
or Zen, the Jodo is emotional, appealing strongly to the affective 
side of human life. Emotion is always symbolical and artistic 
and wauts to express itself in pictures. Hence the creation 
of the Pure Land presided over by Amida. And as art has 
a realm of its own apart from that’of reality, so stands there 
ligion of the Pure Land outside the ken of intellectual criticism. 

Before concluding this article, I must not forget to say a 
word concerning the Buddhist conception of the Prao Land. 
So far I referred to it as if it made up the entirety of Bud¬ 
dhist eschatology, that is to say, some of our readers may be 
led to think that the sole object of the Pure Laud devotees is 
to be born in Amida’s Land of Bliss and Purity, which is 
described in detail in some of the Pure Land sutras. But the 
fact is that the birth itself (which is technically called vxrjo in 
Japanese and icang-shang in Chinese, £££, literally meaning 
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“ to go and bo born ”) is not tlie object, but to attain en¬ 
lightenment in the country of Amida where conditions are such 
as to insure a ready realisation of the true Buddhist life. The 
Piiro Laud school in this respect shows no deviation from the 
main current of Buddhist thought; indeed if it did it could 
not at all go under the name of Buddhism. Enlightenment 
is the one fundamental note iliat reverberates through all the 
branches of the teaching of the Buddha; whether Mahayana 
or Hiuayana, enlightenment is the consummation of Buddhist 
discipline. It is true that the difficulties of the Holy Path 
are very much talked of by the fpllowers of the Pure Land 
school as if the object of the Holy Path wero something un- 
realisable for us poor sinful mortals. But what they really 
advise us is to take another way than the one chosen by the 
holies; as to the object itself the Easy Doctrine is in perfect 
agreement with the Difficult One. If we can say so, to be 
born in the Pure Land is the means to the end; for Buddhism 
in wliatever form is the religion of enlightenment and emanci¬ 
pation. 

Properly speaking, the Pure Land school is a misnomer, it 
may better bo called the Nerabutsu school, for the uembutsu is 
of more significance and characterises the school more appro¬ 
priately. What would the followers do after they are actually 
bom in tho Pure Land if just to be born there were their only 
object in view? It makes one feel happy to think that there 
is an ideal world somewhere within our reach where all tho 
ills of this earthly life are kept away; but to be personally 
there in all reality and to be doing nothing after the birth, as 
this is evidently the case if we believe literally all that is 
described in the sutras, must be, to say the least, a dull and 
tedious business, and I am sure that we shall all bo longing 
again to be bom into this world of patience, salxdoka. Unless 
we are altogether deprived of humanity, the Pure Land is no 
place for us. The most desirable thing for us to attain will 
be to descend on earth as soon as we have attained enlighten- 
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ment through the grace of Araida and to work again among 
our still benighted brothers and sisters. And it is indeed for 
this reason that Shinrau has a doctrine kuowu as Genso-yeko (jg 
Mfa), which means “ to return and transfer,” that is, to come 
back to this life and to dedicate all one’s merits towards the 
onliglitenmeut of one’s fellow-beings, sentient and non-sentient. 
He knew well that the Pare Land was meant either for beings 
far above ourselves or for those far below. For beings such 
as we ourselves are. life must contain something stimulating, 
somethiug that will make us struggle and conquer; if things 
come to materialise as soon ns desired, the Will is an empty 
term, and without the Will what are we? The Puro Land is 
the annihilator of the Will and consequently of the human 
soul. The Buddha wants to save it and not to annul it. 
The reason why the Bodhisattva wishes to descend to Hell 
instead of going up heavenward, is mainly due to the fact that 
in Heaven he has no occupation for his faculties to exercise. 
Love dormant is the same as lovo dead. Therefore, what even 
the adherents of the Pure Land school long for and endeavour 
to realise through the easy practice of the nembutsu is no 
other than enlightenment. 

Here the question is: What is the Pure Land ? Is it an 
objective reality ? or does it belong to the sfirao category as the 
Platonic world of ideas? Those who rely on scriptural authority 
of course cherish no doubt as to the objectivity of the Pure 
Land ; for according to them Sakyamuni the Buddha is no story¬ 
teller and all the Sutras beginning with “ evam mayil Srutam ” 
are truthful records of his sermons. To raise any doubt about 
their genuineness will be an unpardonable sin. The Buddha 
tells us all about Amida, his couutry, his vows, his Jataka, 
etc., and if we did uot accept these stories as they are narrated 
in the Pure Land sutras, where does our faith in the nembutsu 
come? And the forty-eight Original Vows will be mere empty 
talk. Any criticism, higher or lower, will mean the destruction 
of the foundation of tli> school. When the nembutsu is 
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accepted, everything else must come along with it. But this 
position of the defenders of scriptural authority is not coun¬ 
tenanced by modernists. 

The latter being naturally critically inclined refuse to 
swallow the scriptures bodily, they would appeal first either to 
their intellectual judgments or their individual religious ex¬ 
periences, before they accept the scriptures; for after all no 
outside authority or historical conventionalism can stand in the 
way of personal conviction. An idealistic interpretation of the 
scriptural legends concerning the Pure Land is thus the in¬ 
evitable consequence iu these modern days. What is true and 
vital in religion is not its tradition, literary or otherwise, but 
its essential inwardness whoso expressions are subject to con¬ 
stant modification, but which remain ever the same in its spirit 
and meaning. The Pure Land in the form as it is given in 
the sutras may vanish, but the Original Vows of Amida will 
retain their validity and the uembutsu school will not lose any 
signification in its essential features. Whatever this may bo, 
the main point is whether the nembutsu is the “ Easy Practice ” 
leading to enlightenment, and not whether the Pure Land really 
or objectively exists to receive us after death. When we are 
actually enlightened and our prajHa-caTcshu is opened we shall 
know where we are and what is expected of us. Even the 
idealists who attempt to interpret the Pure Land platonically 
may have missed the point really at issue; for they are more 
concerned with the Pure Land than with enlightenment, which 
should be regarded as the most fundamental in the teaching 
of “Easy Practice” as it truly is. 

One reason at least why the conception of the Pure Land 
is apparently made so much of and often, though erroneously 
as we have seen, brought out to the centre of interest as if 
the sole object of the nembutsu were to be born just in the 
Land of Purity and Happiness presided over by Amida, and 
nothing else, is partly because some of the Chinese and Japan¬ 
ese leadors of the Pure Land school laid too much stress on 
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tbe idoa of tbe land of defilement in contrast to that of the 
Pure Land, and partly because Honen, tbe founder of the Jodo 
sect, preferred to designate his teaching as such. To take our 
thoughts axvay from sensuosity and worldlines3 'with which we 
are ordinarily found deeply engaged, the leaders dwelt too 
strongly upon tbe defiled and disgusting conditions of existence 
here. Their main idea was to impress us common mortals with 
the futility of our attempts to satisfy our innermost yearnings 
with things mundane and “ defiled.” Our souls which are ever 
seeking for rest and peace, cannot bo appeased with tbe limi¬ 
tations and defilements of a dualistic world. When the latter 
are transcended, we have what our hearts have been hungering 
after. Therefore, we may say that the Pure Land symbolises 
a mystical world of transcendental idealism where all traces of 
dualistic defilements aro wiped off and where souls inovo with 
their native freedom hindered or stained in no way by limita¬ 
tions of the senses. Or we may say that the Pure Land is the 
shadow of enlightenment cast over a world of name-and-form 
(namartipa). Those who aro told by Honen and Shinran and 
other spiritual leaders to seok rebirth in Amida’s kingdom are 
not really seeking after a Western world lying so many thou¬ 
sands of kotis of miles away from this earth of ours, but an 
inner illumination which has a miraculous power to transform 
or rather transfigure every object it touches into that of the 
Pure Land. In this sense, Amida and his worshippers are one 
just as Christ and his Father aro one, and this conception of 
oneness is one of the most fundamental tenets of the Shin. 
The greatest happiness one can have in the Pure Land and 
which constitutes the object of rebirth there, is to see Amida 
face to face and to listen to bis personal sermons. 

Wherever its historical development may be traced, the 
Pure Land is not a world existing in space-time but an ideal¬ 
istic world of enlightenment, or, to use the phraseology of the 
Pure Land sutras, a world illumined by the eternal light of 
Amida and subsisting in it. In one sense, it has nothing to do 
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with this world of dualistic limitations and defilements, but in 
another sense it is right here with us and has reality as we 
read in the Vimdakbii-sutra that “Wherever your hearts are 
pure there is a Pure Land.”* - The Land of Purity is not to 
bo sought outside this land of defilement and patience; when 
it is thought of as independent of the latter, it is sheer empti¬ 
ness; all the inhabitants of the Land of Purity are recruited 
from those of this earth and the Land has a signification as 
long as its earthly archetype, however defiled, is suffered to 
exist. Amida himself once belonged to this world of parti¬ 
culars and that is the reason why he knows all our passions, 
failings, defilements, bondages, and sufferings and could make 
his forty-eight Vows- .Moreover, for this reason these vows are 
proving wonderfully efficacious and soul-saving. 

Daisetz Teitabo Suzuki 


* Hero is n Western version of Vimntnklrti: 

” The whole earth’s tilled with Heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God; 

But only ho who seos tikes off his shoes, 

Tho rest sit round it, and pluok blnckberrios." 




THE TEACHING OF SAKYAMUNI 


(A lcotare dolivorod nt tho Wa.lnyr.mn Tctsugaku-do—tho Hall of Philosophy 
at Wudayama—in tho northwestern suburb of Tokyo, on its yearly festiva 
kept in memory of its founder, Dr I'cnryo Inouyo, who was also tho foundor 
of tho Toyo University. Lectures are to bo givon, according to tho founder’s 
wish, nt tho annual festival, eithor on Snkynmuni, Confuoius, Socrates, or Kant, 
to whom tho Hall is dodiontod. This year the subject was to be Sakyamuni 
and Profossor Potzuld, of tho First Higher School, and Dr Kaikyoku Watinuibe, 
a well-known Sanskritist, of tho Jodo-shn Ojllego in Tokyo, wero tho looturers.) 

T\7E have raet here today, in order to do honor to Sakyamuni, 
* * to celebrate his personality and his teaching, quite natu¬ 
rally the question arises “What did Silkyamuni teach?—What 
is tho meaning of his teaching ? ” 

To some of you this question may seem not at all a 
natural question, but a very simple-minded question. Especially 
amongst foreigners, as far as they are interested in Buddhism, 
a good many will consider such a question as rather useless, 
because the answer to it has been given long ago and is known 
to any ABC scholar of Buddhism. Such foreigner will point 
to the various Buddhist catechisms in German or in English 
and say: The teaching of Sakyamuni can clearly be seen from 
these excellent little hand-books, which leave no doubt about 
the real meaning of Buddhist teaching. 

If we inquire, however, a little deeper, we find, that these 
handbooks are not satisfactory and that the answer to the 
question “What did Sfdcyarauui teach ? ” is not easy at all, but 
extremely difficult, for the reason that so many and so con¬ 
tradictory answers have been given to this question. 

Let me mention only a few of these answers, tho most 
typical ones. 

There are people who say, Sakyamuni’s teaching is identical 
with the Pali Canon ; only what is contained in the Pali Canon 
can be considered as the genuine and true teaching of Sukya- 


miuu. 
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Other people say: No I Not only the holy texts written 
in Pali language, but also the Sanskrit Sutras and commentaries 
and all the 1,662 works, contained in 6,771 books, forming the 
Chinese Tripitaka, ore the true and genuine teaching of Buddha. 

Still other people say: All these writings, no matter in 
what language they are written, or in what collection they are 
comprised, can not be considered as the proper teaching of 
Buddha at all, but only as the “ finger pointing out tho moon.” 
That moans to say: The real purport of Buddha’s teaching 
canuot be expressed at all by words, but is revealed to us in 
the secret depth of our inner heart by a communion with 
Buddha himself, by becoming oue with Buddha. 

This last conception, which as you know, is proper to tho 
Zen School, is, so to say, a “short-cut” which leads us sud¬ 
denly and at a bouud through the immense thicket of Buddhism 
to enlightenment. It is the most radical of all short-cuts, 
which dispenses with the study of the whole Buddhist litera¬ 
ture, acknowledging only the transmission “ form heart to 
heart.” 

Buddhism knows still othor short-cuts, which are not quite 
as radical, but quite radical enough. It is certainly a short¬ 
cut, when only three or only one of the holy texts of Buddhism 
are acknowledged as truly fundamental, as is the case with the 
Amida Sects, namely, the Jodo, Shin, Yudzu Nembutsu, and Ji 
sects, and with the Hokke, or Nichiren sect. These five sects 
are not even satisfied with reducing the Buddhist canon to a 
few texts or a single text. The four Nembutsu sects mako 
everything depend on Amitabha’s oath of salvation and consider 
this oath as the full purport of Buddha’s teaching. They say: 
Faith is all, besides it there is nothing, and the expression of 
faith is the continual invocation of the name af Amida—not 
of the name of Sakaymuni, as you will remember ! In the Nichiren 
sect everything culminates in the recitation of the title of the 
Hoke Sutra, that means in the urdo mxjstica with the Buddha 
of Original Enlightenment by prayer. 
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If intuition is acknowledged by the Zen sect as the only 
truth, so is faith by Nembutsu Buddhism and meditation on 
the mystical truth of Hoke Kyo by Nichiren Buddhism. Ac¬ 
cording to the Zen sect the Buddha said to men: “ Know 
me ! ” According to the Nembutsu sect lie said : “ Believe 
in me ! ” According to the Nichiron sect he said : “ Seek for 
my essence in the Hoke Sidra only I ” 

The short-cuts which I have mentioned here, are short-cuts 
of Maliayana Buddhism. But already Hiuayana Buddhism has 
found it necessary to summarise the variety of Sakaymuni's 
teaching into short formulas. Probably the best known is : 

“ Not to commit any sin, to do good and to purify one’s 
mind, tliat is the teaching of (all) the Awakened.” 

We can call this formula of the Dhammapada the fonnula 
of Kai-Ritsu Buddhism, which considers morality as the essence 
of Buddhism, morality meaning iu Hinayana Buddhism mainly 
self-discipliue, eremitic life, conquering our own passions, in 
short purification of one’s own self. 

Another well-known formula of Hinayana Buddhism is the 
gatha of ASvajit, found in the Mahavagga : 

“ Of nil phenomena sprung from n onus© 

The Tenoher the cnuso hath told; 

And he tells, too, how ench shall oome to its end. 

For suoh is the word of tho Sage.” 

Scarcely less famous is the stanza of the Mahd-Parinibbuna- 

Sutra: 

“They’ro transient all, each being's parts and powers. 

Growth is their nature and decay. 

They are produced, they are dissolved again: 

And then is best, when they have sunk to rest.” 

The last stanza, whose fourth line has also been translat¬ 
ed : “ To bring them into full subjection, that is bliss! ” 
appears also in nearly identical words in the MaJiu-Svdassana 
Jalaka and in the Psalms of the Brethren. It is together with 
tho Mahavagga stanza generally described as containing tho 
quintessence of Siikya muni’s teaching. Both are expressing 
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indeed the philosophical creed of the Sarvastivada school,— 
the most important of tho Hinayaua schools—and may be 
characterised as tho theory of the threo characteristics of tho 
dharraas—or as the theory of causation of Hiuayana Buddhism. 

Here we become aware of the fact that the answer to the 
question * What did Sakyamuni teach and what is tho meaning 
of his teaching ? ” is greatly influenced, if not entirely determined, 
by the philosophical standpoint of the various Buddhist schools. 
That seems to be a matter of course. But we must remember, 
that Gautama Sakyamuni, the itinerant toacher, in so many of 
his preachings which he delivered on his pilgrimages through 
India categorically rejected any philosophical standpoint. The 
philosophy in the realm of religion is metaphysics, and to 
metaphysics the Buddha, as he is described in the Hiuayana 
sutras, did not like to listen. All the different metaphysical 
questions asked by the various philosophical schools of India 
—the questions as to the beginning and end of the world, as 
to the nature of the soul, as to the existence or non-existenco 
of a saint who has entered Nirvana—liavo been disapproved of 
by Gautama Sakyamuni as useless questions, or as questions 
which lead men on the wrong track. Tho only question of 
which Sakyamuni approved, was the supremely practical ques¬ 
tion referring to individual salvation. 

But scarcely some hundred years had passed after tho 
entrance of Sakyamuni into Nirvana, when the metaphysical 
problems, pushed by him in the background, came more and 
more to the front in the dogmatical discussions. At last the 
metaphysical problems gained such importance, that it became 
the rule in all systematical discussions on Buddhism to use 
philosophy and religion as the two fundamental principles of 
classification.' As a matter of fact, when we exclude the first 
stage of Buddhist literature, wo see philosophy and religion 
overlap and influence each other to such a degree, that it is 
nearly impossible to keep them apart. 

Already in the theological commentaries of the Hiuayana 
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schools the right of philosophy to get a hearing in the religious 
debates is duly acknowledged, namely, on the one hand by the 
Sarvastivada school, the most important Hinayana school, which 
teaches the reality of all dliarmas and the unreality of the ego, 
on the other hand by the Satyasiddhisastra school, which denies 
not only the reality of the ego, but also the reality of the 
dharmas, physical as well as psychical. There follow the two 
Indian schools of so-called undeveloped or half-developed 
Mahayana Buddhism, uamely, the Madbyamika school and the 
Vijuunavadins, of whom the first teaches the philosophy of 
“ Siinyatd ” or “ emptiness ” that means the existence of some 
absolute in negative formulation, while the latter by their 
“ yui shiki ” or “ only mind ” theory acknowledge the existence 
only of the subjective mind, creating the world by its own 
power. The schools of pure and fully developed Mahayana, 
which form the supreme part of the sublime building of Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy, teach partly a philosophy of Monism (i. e., 
the Bhulalathdtd philosophy of A&vaghoslia), partly a philosophy 
of identity of realistic or idealistic colour (i. e., the Tendai and 
Kegon schools, both of Chinese origin), partly a transcendental 
phenomenalism and symbolism (i. e., the Shingon school, an 
offspring of the Indian Tantric school). These schools—with 
the exception of the two Hinayana schools and the Madhyamika 
school—are based on sutras, in which Buddha himself appears 
as preacher and teacher, and—very curious to say—as a preacher 
and teacher of metaphysics. While the Buddha of the Hiuayana 
sutras (as mentioned before) treats all metaphysics with the 
greatest contempt, we see the Buddha of the Hokke, NcJian, 
Kegon, and Dai-Nicldkyo on which the Tendai, Kegon and 
Shingon schools are mainly based, frankly reveling in meta¬ 
physics. This Buddha of pure Mahayana Buddhism is in Hoke 
and NeJian Kyo still called Sakyamuni, while in the Kegon and 
Dai Nichi he is called Vairochana, with the express stipulation, 
however, that this Vairochana is the Dharmakaya or the inner¬ 
most enlightened body of Sakyamuni. 
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Now. wo are of course fre9 to say, that this Sukyamuni of 
the pure Mahayaoa sutras is not at all Sakyamuni, inasmuch as 
Sakyamuni had entered Nirvana already many hundred years 
before these sutras were composed or “ discovered.” And note : 
By rejecting the Sakyamuni of the pure Mahayana teaching we 
shall not cease to bo Buddhists, we shall simply be reckoned among 
the believers in the Small Vehicle. But shall we stand on 
much safer ground by confiuiug our allegiance to the Sakyamuni 
of the Hinayana teaching only ? Caa we really, by taking our 
stand on the Agama suttas only, say, that we are standing 
upon the unadulterated words of the true and genuine Buddha ? 
How is such pretense possible, if it is an indisputable fact, 
that Sakyamuni himself has not written anything and tliat the 
first Agama Sutras have been fixed at their earliest about ono 
hundred years after Sakyamuni entered Nirvana, and moreover 
iu a language which had never been used by Buddha, as Buddha 
did not speak Pali, but some Magadha dialect? Even by 
making the largest allowance for the strength of memory, 
possessed by the early Buddhists and for the faithfulness of 
oral transmission, it is therefore out of the question that we 
possess in the Pali canon Siikyamuni’s real words, his zpsis- 
sima verba. 

An honest and cool-headed consideration of the facts can 
only come to the conclusion, that it is impossible to determine 
clearly and unmistakably the real words of the master, and the 
whole standpoint of those who take their stand on the pure 
unaltered doctriue is illusory. Wo can only suppose and 
hypothetically deduce by the way of tiresome text criticism, 
what the Sakyamuni of flesh and blood may have said. Such 
text-criticism will undoubtedly acknowledge certain fundamental 
teachings like the four holy truths, the twelvefold chain of 
causation and the middle way as authentic teaching taught by 
Sakyamuni himself, but not the Agama suttas iu their totality. 
These suttas are a product of later time and already greatly 
influenced by the development, which the religious inner life 
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of the people of India experienced since Buddha’s Nirvana. 
And now I come to the positive answer to my question : “ WJiat 
did Sakyamuni teach, what is the meaning of his teaching?” 

For the believer in Hinayaua Buddhism the teaching of 
the Enlightened One is a petrified formula, which has been fixed 
for all eternity and admits only one interpretation, namely, the 
interpretation given to it by the Buddhist evangelists more than 
two thousand year's ago. Those, however, who see in Buddhism,, 
as in every true religion, a fountain of life, which—like man¬ 
kind itself—is renewing itself constantly and is subject to a 
permanent organic development, the teaching of Buddha is a 
continual new revelation of the divine truth. Considered from 
this last point of view, the teachings of Buddha are as numerous 
as the sand of the Ganges river and so various that they 
correspond to tlic understanding of everyone of the innumerable 
living beings. 

The Buddlia—as we consider him—did not only speak once 
to men in his embodiment as Gautama Siikyamuni. Ho speaks 
from ever and for ever through the mouth of every man of 
good will and in the heart of every man of good will. Because 
the Buddha is nothing else but the Absolute expanded through 
the universe, nothing else than the Tathagata, which no formula 
can completely contain. 

Anybody is free to denounce such conception of Buddha 
as heresy. The fact, however, is, that this heresy has been 
acknowledged as Buddhist truth since 2,000 years by millions 
of men and is still acknowledged as such. The fact is, that 
this conception of Buddha originated with inuer necessity in 
the psychological disposition of men and in the needs of their 
souls and cannot be called a mere accident or ridiculed as a 
Hiniertreppentoiiz (a back-stair joke) of history. 

The teaching of Buddlia, according to our view as stated 
here, coincides with the development of Buddhist religious 
philosophy during the last two thousand years. A clear total 
view of these various and seemingly conflicting theories can 
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only 1x5 obtained by harmonisation and strictest systematisation, 
ns tbe Tendai school of Buddhism 1ms doue it in an unsurpassable 
way. This school tells us most clearly, what Buddha said and 
what is the meaning of his teaching by putting every type of 
doctrine in its proper place. 

Of this immense and most important spiritual fabric of 
Buddhism which still today is containing as much life-force as 
ages ago, humanity, as a matter of fact, knows very little. In 
Buddhist countries, Buddhism is mainly a praxis—with its 
theory only a few selected scholars aro familiar. In the 
countries of the West, Buddhism is wont to bo considered from 
only one angle, so that this world religion congeals into some¬ 
thing very insignificant; into a hobby for specialists, or into 
a plaything for dilettantes, or into a shibboleth for zealots, 
dressed into the straight jacket of orthodoxy. Only a deep 
and unprejudiced investigation and discussion of Buddhist pro¬ 
blems, as it would be the task of the Mahayaua Institute whose 
foundation I propose, can remedy this shite of affairs. 

The teaching of Buddha can only be properly understood 
if wo consider it in its totality, as a living truth, which is rcveal- 
iug itself more and more clearly through the milleuia,—that 
means, that we have to consider Buddhism, as it has do facto 
been iu history, and not as wo have arranged it to our fancy. 
Then we become aware that tho four holy truths, the twelve¬ 
fold chain of causation, tho middle way, etc., etc., have been 
subjected not only to one interpretation, but to various inter¬ 
pretations, and that all of them are derivable from Buddha-’s 
own fundamental formulas. 

As a matter of fact, all principal teachings of Hiuayana 
and Maliayana Buddhism are already in nuce involved iu primitive 
Buddhism. Just because primitive Buddhism was averse to all 
one-sided standpoints, the most different standpoints can be 
harmonised with it, provided that they are the offspring of true 
religious feeliug and thought. 

Therefore it could happen that to the three so-called 
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tl seals ” of Hinayana, namely : 

1. All things are impermanent; 

2. Nothing has an ego-substance, that is, all things me 
conditioned; 

3. Eternally tranquil is Nirvana ; 

a fourth seal, namely, the Seal of Absolute Reality, could be 
added, without contradicting in any way the teachings of 
primitive Buddhism and without shaking the building of Bud¬ 
dhism to its very foundations. Buddhism could pass from an 
initial state, which has often been described as Atheism, though 
the most differentiated shades of Pantheism and at last laud 
in Theism, without committing any heresy. Buddhism is so 
large, that the most opposite tendencies, the negation of life 
and the affirmation of life, the ideal of the Ailiat, and the 
ideal of the Bodhisattva, find room in it. We see in Bud- 
dhism on the one hand the “ Nirvauisation ” of Bodlii (Enlighten¬ 
ment understood negatively) and on the other liaud the “ Bod- 
hisatiou ” of Nirvana (Nirvana understood positively), and still, 
we are not entitled to say, that the one or the other concep¬ 
tion is contradictory to the true principles of Buddha’s teaching. 

The teaching of Buddha is indeed a very free teaching, 
but of this freedom and its saving power only a few men are 
conscious. 


Bituxo Petzoj.d 
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VIMALAIURUTS DISCOURSE ON EMANCIPATION 

TRANSLATED 11Y HOEEI IDUMI 

Chapter VI. 

Miracles 

At that time Suriputra not seeing any seat iu the chamber, 
upon which (hey may sit, thought to himself thus: “ Where 
can these assemblies of Bodhisattvas and disciples be seated?” 
Vimalakirti, the wealthy householder, knowing his thought 
spoke to Siiriputra and said: “ Wliy liast thou come hero, is 
it to hear the Law or to search for seats ? ” Siiriputra replied : 
“ I have come here to hoar the Law and not to search for seats.” 
Vimalaklrti spoke : “ O Siiriputra,' he wlio seeks the Law never 
spares either life or body; how much less should he think 
about seats. ■’ He who. seeks the Law has no desire either for 
form or sensation or perception or conformation or conscious¬ 
ness; also he has no desire either for the twelve organs and 
objects of sense ( Ayoianas) or eighteen elements ( DMtiis ); no 
desire even either for the world of Kama or the world of Ilupa 
or the world of Ariipa. O .Siiriputra, he who seeks the Law 
has neither attachment to the Buddha nor to the Law nor to 
the Order. He who seeks the law novel- seeks the contempla¬ 
tion of suffering, never seeks the attainment of the cessation 
of suffering, and never seeks the walking on the path of 
cessation. And why? The Law is far above mere talk. If I 
should say that I see suffering, the cause of suffering, the 
cessation of suffering, and the path of cessation, it is mere 
talk and this is not seeking the Law. 

“O .Siiriputra, the Law is called complete annihilation; 
if either birth or death be realised it is oither birth or death 
that is sought for and that is not the Law. The Law- is that 
which knows no attachments; if there be attachments in the 
Law, Nirvana itself is an attachment; this is not seeking the 
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Law. There is no tracing in the Law; if the Law bo traced, 
that is tracing and not seeking the Law. There is neithor 
taking nor giving in the Law; if there be cither taking or 
giving in the Law, tliis is either taking or giving and not seeking 
the Law. There is no refuge in the Law; if there be an}* refugc 
in the Law, this is attachment to the refuge and not seeking 
the Law. The Law is formless; if there be recognition of form, 
this is seeking the form and not seeking the Law. The Law 
knows no abodes; if it knows an abode, this is abiding aud 
not seeking the Law. The Law is impossible to be seen, heard, 
or known; if there bo something to be seen, heard, or known, 
this is seeing or hearing or knowing, and not seeking the Law. 
The Law is uncreated ; if it be created this is seeking the created 
aud not seeking the Law. Therefore, O Huriputra, lie who seeks 
the Law should not seek any thing in the Law. When lie 
had spoken those words, five hundred deities attained the pure 
eye of the Law in all things. 

Then Vimalaklrti, the wealthy householder, asked Mafijusri: 

“ Thou hast been to countless asamkhyeya countries, even 
tons of thousands of millions ; in what country is tho lion-throne 
endowed with the most excellent qualities ? ” Mafijusri replied : 
“ O Sir, after passing through countries equal in number to 
tho sands of the river Gangft, there is in the eastern quarter 
a world named Sumerudhvaja, and there a Buddha called 
Sumernpradtparaja now dwells. His body is eighty thou¬ 
sand Yojanas in height, aud liis lion-throne is also eighty 
thousand Yojanas in height, tho most excellent in adornment.” 
Then Vimalaklrti, the wealthy householder, manifested his super¬ 
natural power. And at that moment thirty-two thousand lion- 
thrones, high, broad, excellent, aud pure were sent to him by 
the Buddha Snmerupradipanvja and wore brought there into 
the chamber of Vimalaklrti. Neither all the Bodhisattvas nor 
the disciples nor Sakra nor Brahman nor the four guardian 
gods had seen the like before. That chamber now- became so 
■spacious that it contained all the thirty-two thousand lion- 
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tlironcs without difficulty. In tlxo city of Vaisali or oven in 
the Jambiidvipa and in the four worlds there was nothing 
diminished, all being seen :is it had bam. 

Then Vimalakirti spoke to Mahjusri and said; “ Tako ouo 
of those iion-tliroues together with all Bodhisattvas and ex¬ 
cellent men, and sit on it, posing thyself as if thou wert tho 
imago of that [Talhugata].” Then tho bodies of those Bod- 
liisattvas who possessed the supernatural power suddenly in¬ 
creased in size to the height of forty-two thousand Yojanas and 
seated themselves on those lion-thrones, but novices among the 
Bodliisattvas and the disciples could not ascend those thrones. 

Then Vimalakirti spoke to Siiriputra and said: “ Take one 
of those lion-tlnones.” ttariputra replied: “ O sir, this seat 
is £0 high and broad tliat I can not ascend.” Then Vimalakirti 
said: “ O .Siiriputra, salute the TathiLgata Suraerupradiparuja 
that thou mayest ascend the throne.” Then all the novices 
among the Bodhisattvas and the disciples saluted tho Tathagata 
Sumerupmdipanija and seated themselves on tho lion-tlirones. 

Sariputra spoke: “ O sir, I have never seen before so 
small a chamber able to contaiu [so many] thrones, so high 
and so broad. And in the city of Vaisali or even in the villages 
and towns of the Jambiidvipa and the four worlds and in the 
palaces of doities, kings of serpents and goblins, there is nothing 
diminished.” 

Vimalakirti spoke: “O Suriputra, there is an emancipation 
of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas called the Inconceivable. 
If a Bodliisattva realises this emancipation, ho can enclose 
within a mustard seed even Mount Sumeru so high and so broad, 
and thereby nothing is either increased or diminished. Alt 
Sumeru the king of the mountains remaining as it was, even 
the four guardian gods and the gods of the Trayastrimsa [who- 
live therein] recognise not and know not that they are enclos¬ 
ed therein. But only tho being who is to be taught sees the 
fact that the Sumeru is contained in a mustard seed. This is. 
called the doctrine of tho Inconceivable Emancipation. 
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“ Again, lie can enclose the waters of tlie four great oceans 
within a single pore of the skin and there is no disturbance 
among the beings of the water whether fishes or turtles or 
great turtles or crocodiles, the nature of the great oceans 
remaining as it was; even those beings such as goblins and 
Asuras [who live therein] recognise not and know not that 
they are enclosed and never disturb the being in whom they 
are enclosed. 

“ Again, Sariputra, a Bodhisattva who has realised the 
Inconceivable Emancipation cuts out the three great cliiliocosms 
[from the universe] even as does the turner of porcelain, and 
holding them in the palm of liis right hand, he casts them 
forth outside the worlds exceeding in number the sands of the 
river Ciauga; but the beings contained therein recognise not 
and know not the place where they are cast; when he again 
restores them to their former place there is no consciousness 
either of going or of coming in those beings, the nature of 
the worlds remaining as it was. 

“ Again, Sariputra, if there be any who ought to be taught 
and who wish to live long in this world, a Bodhisattva, pro¬ 
longing seven days even to a kalpa, can make them believe 
those seven days to be a kalpa; or if there be any who is to 
be taught and who wish not to live long in this world, a 
Bodhisattva, reducing a kalpa to be but seven days, can make 
them believe a kalpa to be seven days. 

“ Again, Sariputra, a Bodhisattva who lias realised the In¬ 
conceivable Emancipation, can show to all beings all the adorn¬ 
ments of the lands of Buddha concentrated in one country; or 
he can take all beings of the land of Buddha in the palm of 
his right hand, and not moving from his original abode, can 
fly through all the ten quarters showing to all beings all 
things. 

“Agaiu, .Suriputra, a Bodhisattva can manifest in a single 
pore of his skin all the instruments, with which all beings in 
all the ten quarters honour all the Buddhas; or he can manif- 
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ost iu a single pore of his skin all the lauds in all the leu 
quarters, even the sun, moon, and stars. 

“ Again, Suriputra, a Bodliisattva inhales from his mouth 
all the winds iu all the ten quarters without iujuiy to his 
body, whereby uoue of the trees outside him arc destroyed. 

“ Again, when tlio worlds iu all the teu quarters come to 
their end and begiu to burn, he takes iuto his body all the 
fires; but the conflagration remains unchanged, nor does it do 
any harm to him. 

“Again, in the nadir, passing through the countries equal 
in number to the sands of the river Gang;!, ho may hike a 
Buddlxa-land [among them], and deposit it anywhere, at any 
height, passing through the countries equal in number to the 
sands of the river Ganga, as if ho was lifting a loaf of the 
date with a needle, no disturbance being caused thereby in the 
land. 

“Again, fiariputra, a Bodhisattva who lias realised the 
Inconceivable Emancipation makes himself visible by his super¬ 
natural power, as a Buddha body, or a Pratyeka-Buddha body, 
or a Sravaka body, or >Sakra body, or a Brahman body, or a 
Salhunpati body, or a sacred Cakravartiu body; again ho can 
produce all the sounds, from the highest to the lowest Uirough 
all the middle grades, which can be produced in all tho worlds 
of the ten quarters, and he turniug them even into tho voice 
of a Buddha, cau produce tho sounds of impermauency, pain, 
emptiness, and selflessness iu which all the teachings proclaimed 
by all the Buddhas in the ten quarters cau universally be 
heard. O 6ariputra, I have preached iu outline tho power of 
the Inconceivable Emancipation of a Bodhisattva; if it is 
preached in detail, wo cau never come to an end even when 
tho present kalpa expires.” 

At that time Mahdka6yapa having leamod what the In¬ 
conceivable Emancipation is, praised it saying that ho had 
never heard tho like before, and spoke to Sariputra and said: 
“Just as a blind man can not see all the coloured figures 
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which may be presented before him, so all the .Smvakas may 
listen to discoures on Inconceivable Emancipation yet they are 
incapable of comprehending them. But what wise men hearing 
this would not cherish the thought of supreme enlightenment? 
How is it that we have cut down the root [of Bodhi] so that 
we are rotten seeds in the Malutyona? All the .Smvakas 
listening to the discourses on the Inconceivable Emancipation, 
should wail so loudly that the three great chiliocosms would 
be shaken, while all the Bodliisattvaa would rejoicingly and 
reverentially accept this doctrine. If a Bodhisattva understands 
and believes in the doctrine of the Inconceivable Emancipation, 
no Evil Ones are unable to do anything with him.” When Mahii- 
kasyapa had spoken these words thirty-two thousand deities 
all cherished the thought of supreme enlightenment. 

Then Vimalaldrti spoke to Malhikasyapa and said : “ O 
sir, many of the Evil Ones living in the countless asainkhyeya 
worlds in the ten quarters, are such Bodhisattvas as have 
realised the Inconceivable Emancipation; they manifest them¬ 
selves as the Evil Ones in order to preach and convert all 
beings through tlio necessary means. 

“ Again, MaluikaAyapa, those countless Bodhisattvas in the 
ten quarters may bo demanded by some one of their hands, 
legs, ears, nose, eyes, brains, heads, blood, flesh, skin, bones, 
villages, towns, wives, children, male and female slaves, ele¬ 
phants horses, vehicles, gold, silver, beryl, precious shells, 
agate, coral, amber, pearl, mother of pearl, clothes, beverages, 
and food ; but these ones who make such demands upon the 
Bodhisattvas are, in many cases, such Bodhisattvas as have 
realised tire Inconceivable Emancipation and manifest themselves 
as such in order to make their minds firm through their Upuyas. 
And why? Such Bodhisattvas as have realised the Inconceivable 
Emancipation are possessors of mighty powers, and of set pur¬ 
pose, oppress beings bringing with such calamities. Those who 
are powerless and inferior can never threaten Bodhisattvas in 
such a manner; just as an ass can never resist the kick of an 
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elephant, This is called the way of wisdom and the necessary 
“ means of a Bodliisattva who lias realised the Inconceivable 
Emancipation.” 

Chapter VII 
On Beings 

Then Mafijusii asked Vimalakirti: “ How should a Bod- 
liisattva regard all beings ? ” Vimalakirti replied and said : 
“ A Bodliisattva should regard all beings as a magician regards 
his magical creations created by himself; he should regard them 
as a wise man regards the moon in frater, as his own reflections 
in a mirror, and again as a mirage in the summer season, as the 
echo of a calling voice, as clouds iu the sky, as foams in the 
stream, as bubbles on the surface of water, as the solidity of 
the plantain tree, as the durability of lightning, as a fifth 
Element, as a sixth Skandha, as a seventh Consciousness, as a 
thirteenth Ayatana, as a ninteenth Dhiitu. And again a Bod- 
liisattva should regard all beings as forms in the Formless 
World (< irupa-dh'itu ), as a sprout of burnt seed, as egoism held 
by the Srota-apanna sages, as a rebirth of the Anagamin sages, 
as the three passions entertained by Arbat sages, as a feeling 
of greed and anger and idea of violating rules iu the mind of 
a Bodliisattva after attaining to the state of Acquiescence, as 
residual impressions in a Buddha, as colours seen by the blind, 
as the breathings of one who has entered the meditation of 
complete auniliilation, as the traces of birds in the sky, as the 
conception of a barren woman, as passions felt by magically 
created person, as dream visions after awaking, as the rebirth 
of one who has entered Nirvana, as smokeless fire.” 

Mailjusri then asked: “ When a Bodliisattva regards [all 
beings thus], how can he practise mercy ? ” Vimalakirti replied: 
“ Having thus regarded all beings a Bodliisattva should think 
this: ‘ I should now preach this Law [for the sake of all 

beings tliis is true mercy. Practico the mercy of complete 
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annihilation as there is no birth. Practice the mercy of no- 
heat as there is no passion. Practice the mercy of equity as 
the past, present, and future are the same. Practice the mercy 
of non-resistance as there is nothing produced. Practice the 
mercy of non-duality tilings its within and without do not 
coalesce. Practice the mercy of indestructibility as all things 
are ultimately extinguished. Practice the mercy of solidity as 
the mind is never destroyed. Practice the mercy of purity as 
the nature of thiugs is pure. Practice the mercy of infinit}- 
ns [individual works] are like the sky. Practice the mcrc-y of 
the Arhat as he slays passions which are enemies. Practice the 
mercy of the Bodhisattva as he bestows peace on all beings. 
Practice the mercy of the Tathfigata as lie attains to the nature 
of suclmess. Practice the mercy of the Buddlia as he enlightens 
all beings. Practice the mercy of spontaneity as it is to be 
attained without effort. Practice the mercy of Bodhi as [all 
things] are equal and of ouo taste. Practice the mercy of peor- 
lessncss as all desires are exterminated. Practice the mercy 
of great compassion as it leads all beings to the Malmyuna. 
Practice the mercy of indefatigability as it makes one con¬ 
template the emptiness and the selflessness of things. Practice 
the mercy of law-charity as nothing should be grudged. 
Practice the mercy of Morality as it effects tho conversion. 
Practice the mercy of Patience as it protects himself and 
others. Practice the mercy of Diligence as it protects all 
beings. Practice the mercy of Meditation as ho enjoys no 
sensuous pleasure. Practice the mercy of Wisdom as he knows 
what the proper time is. Practice the mercy of the Necessary 
Means as lie manifests himself in all things. Practice the mercy 
of non-concealment as his straight mind is pure. Practice tlie 
mercy of profound mind as he is free from mixed deeds. 
Practice the mercy of non-deception as he is free from falsity. 
Practice the mercy of peacefulness as ho helps us to obtain 
tho happiness of Buddha. Tlius is shown tho mercy of a 
Bodhisattva.” 
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MafijusrI again asked : “ Wlmt is compassion ? ” Yimala- 
kirti replied : “ When a Bodhisattva shares with all beings 
Whatever merits he lias acquired by his doiugs—this is called 
compassion. [Maujusrl again asked :j “ What is joy? ” [Vimala- 
kirti] replied : “ WJicn others are benefited, a Bodhisattva 
rejoices in it showing no reluctance whatever.” “ What is 
indifference ? ” He replied: “ WiuiteVer happiness and bliss 
that may accrue from his deeds he has no desire to appropriate 
[to himself].” 

Again Manjusri asked: “ Iu what should a Bodhisattva 
who fears mortal existence find his refuge?” Vimalakirti re¬ 
plied : “ A Bodhisattva who is in fear of mortal existence 
should rely upon the power of the merits of Tathdgata.” 
Maiijusri again asked : “ If lie wish to rely upon the power 
of the merits of Tafcliugata, wliat should ho abide in?” Ho 
replied : “ A Bodhisattva who relies upon the power of the 
merits of Tatliagata should abide iu saving all beings.” Again 
lie asked: “ If lie wish to save all beiugs, wliat should he 
remove?” He replied: “A Bodhisattva who wishes to save 
all beiugs should remove his passions.” Again ho asked : “ If 
lie wish to remove his prssions, what should lie practise?” 
He replied: “ He should practiso the right thought.” Again 
ho asked : “ How should lie practice the right thought ? ” He 
replied: “ He should realise that there is neither birth nor 
death.” Again he asked: “ Wliat is that which has no birth 
and what is that which lias no death ? ” He replied : “ The 
evil is never bom and tlio good never dies.” Again he asked : 
“ What is the root of the good and the evil ? ” He replied: 
“ The body is the root of both.” Again ho asked: “ What 
is the root of the body ? ” He replied : “ Desire is the root.” 
Again lie asked: “What is the root of desire?” “False 
judgment is the root.” “ What is the root of false judg¬ 
ment?” “Erroneous perception is the root.” “What is 
the root of erroneous perception?” “No-abidiug is the 
root.” “ What is the root of no-abiding ? ” “ As to no-abiding, 
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it lias no root. O MailjuArl, all things come from the root of 
no-abiding.” 

At that time there was in the chamber of Vimalakirti a 
heavenly maiden who, having behold those great persons and 
heard the Law preached, manifested herself there. She now 
scattered heavenly flowers upon all the Bodhisattvas and great 
disciples. When the flowers touched those Bodhisattvas they 
fell from them, but when they touched any one of those 
disciples they clung to him and did not fall. All the disciples 
strove to remove the flowers with their supernatural power but 
in vain. 

Then the heavenly maiden asked Sfiriputra: “ Why art 
thou striving to remove the flowers ? ” He replied : “ These 

flowers are unlawful; therefore I must removo them.” 

The heavenly maiden said: “ Thou sliouldst not deem 
these flowers unlawful. And why? These flowers discriminate 
not between one thing! and another; it is thou thyself that 
does cherish the thought of discrimination. So far as the Law 
of Buddha is concerned, if any mendicant has discrimination 
in his mind he is said to be unlawful; if there be no discrim¬ 
ination not hin g is unlawful; Behold those Bodhisattvas to 
whom the flowers never cling, because they have exterminated 
all thoughts of discrimination. Just as when a man has fear 
in liis mind evil spirits take the opportunity to enter into him, 
even so since theso disciples cherish fear of mortal existence, 
things such as form, sound, odour, flavour, and touch take the 
opportunity to tempt them. With those who are far above 
fear, the passions of the five senses can do nothing with them. 
If passion remains tho flowers cling; when passion is extin¬ 
guished the flowers can no longer cliug.” 

Suripufcra asked: “ How long hast thou remained here in 
this chamber ? ” She replied : “ I have remained here in this 
chamber since thy liberation.” Sfiriputra asked again : “ How 
long hast thou remained here ? ” She asked : “ How long is 
it since thy liberation ? ” fifuiputra remaining silent roplied not. 
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The heavenly maiden asked again: “ Why art tliou silent iu 
spite of being the most venerable and intelligent ? ” Sariputra 
said: “Liberation is beyond -words. Therefore I know not 
what to say. The heavenly maiden said: “ All words and 
letteis are aspects of liberation. And why? Liberation is 
neither within nor in the midst; letters are also neither within 
nor without nor in the midst. Therefore O Sariputra, it is 
impossible to speak of liberation separated from letters. And 
why ? All things are aspects of liberation.” Siiriputra asked : 
“ Is it not liberation to be free from passion, auger and 
ignorance?” The heavenly maiden said: “Buddha calls it 
liberation to be free from passion, auger, and ignorance, only for 
the sake of beings who are self-assertive. To those who arc 
not self-assertive Buddha declares that the nature of passion, 
anger, aud iguorance is liberation itself.” 

Siiriputra said: “0 maiden, rightly said ! lightly said ! 
What has made thee so eloquent?” She replied: “I have 
•obtained nothing; aud I have attained to nothing. Therefore 
•am I so eloquent. Aud why ? If one thinks that he has either 
•obtained or attained to something, then he is said to bo self- 
assertive in the Law of Buddha.” 

Sariputra said : “ Which of the three vehicles dost thou 
•desire ? ” She replied: “ I become a Sriivaka when I lead 
beings by the teaching of Sriivakas ; I become a Pratyeka- 
Buddlia when I lead beings by the doctrine of causation; I 
•become the great vehicle when I lead beings by the doctrine 
•of great compassion. O Sariputra, just as a man having entered 
■a forest of Campaka blossoms he smells only the odour of these 
blossoms and nothing else even so one having entered this 
•chamber inhales only the odour of the virtues of Buddha, aud 
is no longer desirous of the odour of other virtues either of 
SnTvakas or Pratyckft-Buddlias. 0 Sariputra, an)’ [beings], 
•cither Sakra, or Brahman, or the four guardian gods, or deities, 
or serpents, or goblins, all entering this chamber, hear only 
this excellent man preaching the law; and when they go out, 
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they all cherish the thought of supreme enlightenment, finding 
pleasure in the odour of the virtues of Buddha. O Sfiriputra, 
I have stayed here in this cluimber for twelve years and have 
never heard the doctrine either of tho Sriivaka or the Prat}*eka- 
Buddha, hoariug only the law of the Bodhisattva which has 
been taught by all Buddhas, and Is uufatliomable, full of great 
mercy and compassion. 

“ O .Sfiriputra, there are iu this chamber ever manifested 
the eight unobtainable things which have never existed before. 
What are they? This chamber is ever illumined with golden 
light both by day and night, the light neither of the sun nor the 
moon being regarded as bright; this is tho first of those things 
which are unobtainable and have never existed before. He 
who enters this chamber never suffers from passion; this is 
the second of those things which are uuobtaiuable and have 
never existed before. This chamber is ever frequented by such 
beings as Sakra Brahman and Bodhisattvas of different regions; 
this is the third of those things, which are unobtainable and 
have never existed before. There in this chamber is always 
proclaimed the Law of the six Pfiraraitus which enables one to 
the state of infallibility; this is the fourth of those things 
which are unobtainable and have never existed before. There 
is in this chamber excellent music ever performed by heaven¬ 
ly beings, countless sounds of converting doctrines being sent 
forth from the strings; this is the fifth of those things which 
are uuobtaiuable and have never existed before. There are in 
this chamber four great stores full of treasures which are never 
exhausted, however liberally they are given away to the poor 
and needy; this is tho sixth of those things which are un¬ 
obtainable and never existed before. There in this chamber all 
the Buddhas of all the ten quarters led by Sfikyamuni, Arai- 
tfiblia, Aksliobliya, ItatuaSrI, Ratnatejas, Ratuacandra, Iiatna- 
vyulia, Dnrdharslia, Siinhughosha and Sarvftrtliasiddha, at any 
moment this excellent man walls, come to expound the mine 
of the Law which is the secret essence of all the Buddhas; 
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and they return when their tisk is done; this is the seventh 
of those things which are unobtainable and have never existed 
before. There in this chamber all the magnificent heavenly 
palnces and all the pure lauds of all the Buddhas are manifest¬ 
ed ; this is the eighth of those things which are unobtainable 
and have never existed before. 

“O ttariputra, there are ever manifested in this chamber 
these eight unobtainable things which have never existed before. 
Who witnessing these miraculous phenomena finds pleasure in 
the Law of firuvukas?” 

•Siiriputra asked “ Why dost thou not cliaugo thy form 
of womanhood ? ” The heavenly maiden replied : “ During 
these past twelve years I have seen no womanly form; into 
wlrnt form shall I change? When a magician produces an 
apparition of a woman, if some one should ask him: ‘ Why 
dost thou not change this womanly form ? ’ would such a 
question be right ? ” Suriputra replied : “ Nay, the creation 
of a magician has no fixed form ; what is there that is to be 
changed hero ?” She then said : “ Even so, all tilings havo 
no fixed form; why dost thou dare to ask me to change my 
woman-form ? ” 

At that moment the heavenly maiden through her super¬ 
natural power, transformed Sariputra into a form like unto her¬ 
self, and she manifested herself as Sariputra and asked him : 
“ Why dost thou not change thy form of womanhood ? ” 
Then Sariputra in the form of the heavenly maiden replied : 
•‘I know not what to change, being transformed into the form 
of a woman.” She said : “ O Sariputra, if thou couldst change 
this thy form of woman then all women could be changed ; 
just as thou appoarest iu the form of a woman without being a 
woman, even so all women only appear to be women; though 
they appear to be so yet they are not. Therefore Buddha has 
spokon, ‘ all things are neither male nor female.’ ” As soon 
as tho heavenly maiden withdrew her supernatural power the 
form of Nuriputra becamo as before. She asked &uriputra: 
“Now where is thy form of woman?” Sariputra replied: 
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“The form of woman is neither existing nor not existing.” 
She said: “ Even so, all tilings are neither existing nor not 
existing. This is xvhat is taught by Buddha, that [things] are 
neither existing nor not existing.” 

JSuriputra asked the heavenly maiden: “ In wliat place 

wilt thou be reborn after thou goest from hence ? ” The 
heavenly maiden replied: “ I follow the way of birth as 
taught by Buddha.” Sariputai said : “ The way of birth as 
taught by Buddha is never to quit the world.” The heavenly 
maiden said : “ Even so, all beings are never annihilated.” 

•Siiriputra asked: “ When wilt thou attain to supremo 

enlightenment?” She replied : “ Wlieu thou becomest again 
an ignorant man, then shall I attain to supreme enlightenment.” 
►Siiriputra said, “ It is against reason that I shall again become 
an ignorant man.” She said : “ It is also against reason that 
I shall attain to supreme enlightenment. And why? Bodhi 
has no abode; therefore there is no one who attains.” Siiri- 
putras said: “ All Buddhas equal in number to the sands of 
the river Gangil are attaining to or have attained to or will attain 
to supreme enlightenment—what does that then mean ? ” She 
said: “ It is because of the letters and numbers of those 

worlds that we speak of the past, the present, and the future; 
but in enlightenment there is neither past nor present nor 
future.” She asked : “ O Siiriputra, hast thou attained to the 
way of Ariiat ? ” He replied : “ I have attained to it because 
there is nothing to attain.” She said : “ Even so it is with 

all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas; they have attained to su¬ 
preme enlightenment because there is nothing to attain.” 

Then Yimalakirti spoke to Siiriputra and said: “ This 

hoavenly maiden having honoured ninety-two millions of Buddhas 
is now able to exercise tho supernatural powers of a Bodhi- 
sattva; having realised all her desires she has obtained the ac¬ 
quiescence in the eternal law, and having realised the state- of 
steadfastness she manifests herself as she wills and in consequence 
of her original vows she teaches all beings.” 
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48. Anupudaya. 

49. Kalyanaraittuta 

50. Silam. 

51. Chanda . 

52. Atta . 

53. Ditthi. 

54. Appamuda. 

55. Yoniso. 

56. Kalyfinamittatii.. . 

57. Sila. 

58. Chando . 

59. Atta. 


$ 2S; 10 3, 63*. 1. 14) 

ftf 28 I 5 &#(& 3, 62b, 1. 6) 


m 28 ; 63 68... 1.6) 

m 29 ;l,3a>l“JffcM>| , 'JjR(IA3,68c»,U2) 
f«l 28; 52 rPH&ri>nK(&3,08n,1.3) 
m 29; 2 68*116) 

.» 29; 4 OTH(K3, 68b, 1. 3) 

. Hj. 

. <lo. 
tlo. 
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60. Dittlii. 

61. Appamfida. 

62. Youiso . 

63. Kalyfmamittaih-. 

64. Silam. 

65. Chanda . 

66. Atta . 

67. Dittlii. 

68. Appamildi. 

69. Yoniso. 

70. Kalyiinamittatu (2) . 

71. Silam (2) . 

72. Clmnda (2). 

73. Atta (2). 

74. Dittlii (2) . 

75. Appamfida (2) .. 

76. Yoniso (2)..•. 

77. Kalyanamittaiii (1) . 

78. Sila (1) . 

79. Chanda (1). 

80. Attn. (1). 

81. Dittlii (1) .. 

82. Appamfida (1) . 

83. Yoniso (1).cf. 27; 5 (& 3,57b, l. 5) 

84. Kalyunamittatii (2) .of. 5* 27; 6 (& 3, 57b, 1.39, 

85. Sila (2) . 

86. Chanda (2). 

87. Atta (2). 

88. Dittlii (2). 

89. Appamada (2) . 

90. Yoniso (2).. 

91. Pucina (1). . . 

92. Pucina (2).;. 

93. Pucina (3)... 

94. Pucina (4)..__ 
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95. Pucina (5) . 

96. Pucina (6) . 

97. Samudda (1) . 

98. Samudda (2) . 

99. Samudda (3) . 

200. Samudda (4) . 

101. Samudda (5) . 

102. Samudda (6) . 

103-10S. Piicina (1-0) . 
109-114. Samudda (1-6) 
115-120. Pucina (1-6) . 
121-126. Samudda (1-6). 
327-132. Pucina (1-6) . 
133-138. Samudda (1-6) 

139. Tatlulgati. 

140. Padaiii. 

141. Kiitarn. 

142. Mulam. 

143. Saro . 

144. Vassikam. 

145. Raja. 

146. Cauda . 

147. Suriya . 

14S. Vattliam . 

149. Balam . 

150. Bijii . 

151. Nugo. 

152. liukkho.,. . 

153. Kumbho . 

154. Sukiyo. 

155. Akusa . 

156. Megha (1). 

157. Megha (2). 

15S. Nuvu..'. 

159. Agautuka. 
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160. Nadi. 

161. Esanii . 

162. Vidlm . 

163. Asavo . 

164. Bhavo . 

165. Dokkliatil. 

166. Kbilu . 

167. Malaiii. 

168. Nigliu . 

169. Vedauii. 

170. Tanlia . 

171. Ogho. 

172. Togo. 

173. Upadanaiii .. . 

174. Gantha. 

175. Anusaya . 

176. Kamaguna .. . 

177. Nivarauani ... 

178. Khaiida. 

179. Orarabhagiya . 

180. Udilhambliagiya 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


BOOK II. BOJJHANGA SAMYUTTA (XLVI) 
Chapter I. Pabbatavaggo. (Purt V. p. 63 ot soq.) 
Himavantaiii. 


Kaya 

Sila 

Vatta 


of. 24; 4 ft(K3,66b,l. 30) 


27 ; 25 3. 60b, 1. 

« 27; 29 «&(& 3,61a,!. 


5S 27 ; 7 3, 67b, 1. 19) 


Bhikklm 


4S 27; 22 G0 ft ,Ll0) 


Kundali. 

Kuta . 

Upavnaa.'» 27; 8 3. 58n, 1. 4) 

Uppanna (1). 

Uppanna (2).5ft 27; 21 &(& 3,60*. L 14) 
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Chapter II. Gilanavaggo. (p nr t V. i>. 78 ct 


11. 

Pana . 


12. 

Snriyassa upamfi (1) . 


13. 

Suriyassa upamfi (2) . 


14. 

Gilfma (1). 


15. 

Gilana (2) . 


16. 

Gilfma (3) . 

of. 1ft 33; G Km Ik 2, 63n, 1. 5) 

17. 

Paragami . 

. 

18. 

Viraddlio . 


19. 

Ariyo . 


20. 

Nibbida. 

Chapter III. Udayivaggo. (r ftr t V. p. 83 ct soq) 

21. 

Bodliami. 


22. 

Desana . 

. ft 27; 17 '$(& 3. eOa, 1. 4) 

23. 

Thana. 

. ... of. 5$ 27 ; 71 3, 55n, 1.17) 

24. 

Ayoniso . 

. . of. ft 27 ; 14 3, 59o, 1. 19) 

25. 

Aparihani . 


26. 

Khayo . 


27. 

Nirodlio . 

. . $IE 27 ; 18 WJ& 3. 1. C, 

28. 

Nibbedho . 


29. 

Ekadhamma . 


30. 

Udfiyi . 

Chapter. IV. Nivaraua 

vaggo. (Pfti-t V. !>. 91 et r.pq.) 

31. 

Kusala (1) . 


32. 

Kusalu (2) . 


33. 

Kilesa (1) . 


34. 

Kilesa (2) . 

..ft 2G; 67 3, 54b, l. 14) 

35. 

Yoniso (1) . 


*36. 

Yoniso (2) . 


37. 

Vuddki . 


38. 

Avarana-uivarana. 

ft 20; 69 WmBl 3. 55n, l. 1) 

39. 

Rukkham . 

ft 26 ; 70 3, 55a, 1. 9) 

40. 

Nlvaranaiii. 

. ft 20; 68 (15 3,54b, 1.17) 
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41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 


57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 


67. 

68 . 


Chapter V. Cakfcivatti-vaggo. (Part V. p. 9 s ot Boq.) 


Vidllii.ffi 27; 19 ft (hi 3, 60a, 1. 9) 

G.kkavatti.. « 27; 10 WiftKK 3,5Sn, 1.17) 


Mfiro. 

Duppiuilo . 

PaMavii. 

Daliddo. 

Adaliddo. 

Adicco. 

Anga (1).;.^ 27; 20 3. 60*. 1.11) 

• Auga (2). 

Cliapter VI. IJojjhangasakaccam. (Part v. i*. 102 ct svp) 

Ahara . » 27 ; 4 ft (fc 3, 66b, 1. 10) 

Pariyitya. ft 27; 2 «US<S5 3, 56a, 15) 

Aggi .» 27; 3* (E 3, 58b, 1.5) 

Mettaiii.» 27; 33 & (R 8, 61 .., 1 10 ) 

Suugarava. 

Abbaya. 31 27; l 3,56.., l. 3) 


Chapter VII. Anupuno-vaggo. (p rt rt V. p. 129 et soq.) 


Attbika . ft 27; 32 3, 61b, 114) 

Pulavaka. ‘ lo - 

Vinilaka. ** 

Vicciiiddaka. d0 - 

Uddhumsitaka . do- 

Metta . ft 27 ; 33 & (& 3, 6lb, 1. 1) 

Karuna . 

Mudifca ....... 

Upekha.'._ 

Anapana. 


Chapter VIII. Nicroda-vaggo. (part V. p. 132 ot soq.) 


Asubha . . . ft 27 ; 33 *??&(& 3, 61 a, 1 .4) 

Marnua . ft 27 ; 31 3, 61a, 1, 7) 
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09. Patikkiila ..... 

70. Anabhirati. 

71. Anicca 

. . «6 27 ; 33 3. 61b, 1. 14) 

ilo. 

72. Dukkka. 

.5* 27 ; 3S 3. 61b, L 14) 

do. 

74. Paliuna .. 

75. Viraga . 

76. Nirodha. 

da 

. <la 

do. 

Chapter IX 
77. Ganga. 

7S-SS. Esana . 

. Gahgapeyyfdo. (Pnrt v. p. 131) 

Chapter X. 
89-98. Apparaada . 

Appimuda-vaggo. (P„rt v. p. 135) 

Cliapt ‘r XI. 
99-KK). Bala . 

Balakaramya-vaggo. (Part V. p. 135) 


Chapter XII. Esana-vaggo. (Part V. p. 136) 

101-110. Esana . 

Chapter XIII. Ogha-vaggo. (Part V. p. 13S) 
111-119. Oglia.: 

120 . Uddhumbhugiyuui. 

Chapter XIV. Gahga peyyal&m. (Pi.rt .v. p. 137) 

121. Gaugn. 

122-132. Purina. 

Chapter XV. Appamada-vaggo. <p nr t v. p. 133) 

133-142. Appamuda . 

Chapter XVI. Bal tkaranlya-vaggo. (p ur t V. p. 138) 

143-154. Bala. 

Chapter XVII. Esana-vaggo. (p nr t V. p. 139) 
155-164. Esauii .. .. 
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Chapter XVIII. Oglia-vaggo. (p, ir t v. p. I39> 

165-174. Oglia. 

175. Udd liam bliiigiyuni. 

BOOK HL SATIPAT A-SAMYATIAM (XLVII) 
Chapter I. Ambupuli-vaggo. (part V. p. m et r^q.) 


1. 

AmbapiTli . 

^ 21; 20 3. 42a, 1. 3) 

2. 

Sato . 

at 24; 6-7 3, 39b, 1. 20) 

3. 

Bbikklm. 

at 21; 37 3, 43b, L 15) 

4. 

Siila. 

. «£ 21; 19 3, 41b, 1.16). 

5. 


ffi 21; 8 SO® (£5 3, 4Ca, 1. 5) 

6. 

Sakuuagghi . 

.« 24; C ft (S3, 41a, 1.8) 

7. 

Makkato. 

M 24; 8 S»B«R3,41b,L 9) 

8. 

Siido . 

. at 24; 8 ISf 3, 40b, 1. 17) 

9. 

Gilano. 

,E2; ^*5(^9,13a 1.3) D. 16 

10. 

Bhikkhunivasako . 

.4ft 24; 13 JfclrJtLdS 3, 40b, 1. 7) 


Chapter II. Nulanda-vaggo. 

(Part V. p. 15S ct s-*q.) 

11. 

Mahfipuriso . 

M 24; 12 ***(& 3, 40a, 1. 20) 

12. 

Nfdaudaiii.■ 

^ 19; 9 »»?£(& 3, 4b. 1. 8) 

D. 28 fill. ]>. 110) 
a 13 (R 9, 62) 

13. 

Cuudo. 

® 24; 39 3,’44n, 1. 8) 

14. 

Cclaiii. 

^ 24; 40 3, 44b, 1. 4) 

15. 

Bfiliiyo . 

S 24 ; 24 3, 42b, 1. 20) 

16. 

Uttiyo. 

5S 24; 22 mMR 3, 42b, 1.11) 

17. 

Ariyo . 

«« 24; 33 3, 43b, 1. 8) 

18. 

Brahma.J 

at 44; 13 4, 56b, 1. 4) 

£ 24 ; 3 fq? (K 3, 39b, 1.8) 

19. 

20. 


■5tf 24; 17 3, 41b, 1. 3) 

Jaoapada ... 

ai 24; 21 ItlBKE 3, 42a, 1.18) 


Chapter III. Silatthiti-vaggo. (Part V. p. m ot s©q.) 


21. Sllaih.of. « 24; 27 3, 43a, L 9) 

22. Thiti .* 24; 29-31 If (E 3, 43a, I. 17) 

23. Parihanam.cf. flj 24; 28 ft (R 3,43a, l. 14> 
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24. Suddhakaih . 4 * 24; 2 3, S9b,4) 

25. Brohm&pa. 

26. Padesaiii.of. fift 24; 26 (HOTftXfi 3, 43*. 1 ,4) 

27. Samattaiii . 

28. Loko . 

29. Sirivaddlio .•. 4 g 37; 13 »S(R 4,I 2 n,’ 1 .7 ?j 

30. Munadinna.4ft 37; io #3R«msi 4, 12 », 1 .w> 

Chapter YI. Aunssuta-vaggo. (i> ftr t V. p. 178 ot aeq.) 

31. Anussutaiii. 

32. Virago ..* 37; 34 3.43b, 1. 10 ) 

33. Viraddlio . do - 

34. Blulvaml. *>• 

35. Sato . 

36. ACnam . 

37. Chandam . 

38. Parinnuya.!.. .. 

39. Bliuvaml.» 24; 2 3,39b, 1.6) 

40. Viblianga . 

Chapter V. Amata-vaggo. (Part v. y. 184 et soq.) 

41. Amatarn.» 2* J * W»(& 3,39b, 1.10) 

42. Samudayo.4ft 24; 5 Jfc (& 3, 39b, l. 34) 

43. Maggo . 

44. Sato .S. 47, 35, Solo 

45. Kusalarusi.Sft 24; 8 SJ(R 3,4^a, 1. 5) 

46. Piltirookkha . 

47. Duccaritaiii .. »**i« SBfMHBi 3 - ^ 118 > 

4S. Mitta. 

49. Vedanu . 

50. Asava. 

Chapter VI. Gauga peyyiila. (i-,irt V. y. i90) 

51. Pticina (1). 

52. Pucina (2). 

53. Pucina (3). 
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54. Pficina (4). 

55. Panina (5). 

56. Pilcina (6). 

57. Samudda (1). 

58. Saraudda (2). 

59. Samudda (3)... 

60. Samudda (4)... 

61. Samudda (5). 

62. Samudda (6). 

Chapter YU. Appamuda-vaggo. (Vnvt V. p. 101) 

63. Tathiigata. 

64. Padaiii . 

65. Kutara . 

66. Mulaiii . 

67. Saro . • 

68. Vassikaiii . 

69. Raju, . 

70. Canda. 

71. Suriya. 

72. Vatthaih. 

Chapter VIII. Balakaraniya-vaggo. (Part V. p. iuj 

73. Balaih. .. 

74. BEjti..'. 

75. Nago . 

76. Rukklio. 

77. Kumbho. 

78. Sukiva . 

79. Ak'iisa. 

80. Megha . 

81. Agantukd . 

82. Nadi .... . 

Chapter IX. Esanu-vaggo. (Part V. p. ioi) 

83. Esfuid. 
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84. Vidhu. 

85. Asavo. 

8G. Bbavo.. 

87. Kliilfi. 

88. Malmii ... 

89. Nighu. 

90. Vedanu . 

91. Tanha (1) . 

92. Taohu (2) . 

Chapter X. Oglia-voggo. (r«rt v. p. i9i) 

93. Ogho . 

94. Yogo 1 . 

95. Upfidfimaih. 

9G. Gantlia . 

97. Anusaya. 

98. Karaaguua. 

9!). Nivaranfmi. . 

100. Kliaudii . 

101. Oramblulgiya. 

102. Uddhaiiibliagiya . 

BOOK IV. INDRIYA-SAMYUTTAM (XLVIII) 
Chapter I. Suddhika-vaggo. (p nr t v. p. 193 et) 

1. Suddhikaiii .*8 26; 2 rf (K 3,48b, 1 .7) 

2. Sota (1).» 26 ; 3 mmUR 3, 48b, I. 9) 

3. Sota (2). *>. 

4. Arahaih (1).«& 26; 4 3, 48b, 1.12) 

5. Arahaih (2) . <1°-' 

G. Samanabrahmana. (1) .® 26 • 9 3,49,», L 12 > 

7. Samaunbrjihmanft (2) 

8. Datthabbaih. 

9. Viblianga (1). 

10. Vibhanga (2) .(§ 26; H ffi(R 3,49b, 1.12) 


do. 


f»t 26; 6 ft*n(& 3. 4Sb, 1. 15f 
M 26; 38 ftfcKK 3, 6lb, 1. 3) 
: 26; 6 «<]5 3 , 48b, 1.18) 
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11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
80. 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 


Chapter II. Mndatara-vaggo. {flirt v. p. 199 ot seq.) 


Patihlbho . 

Sankliitta (1) .. . 

Sankhitta (2).. . 
Sankhitta (3) .. . 
Vittbilro (1) ... 
Vitfchfuo (2) ... 
Vittharo (3) ... 

Patipanno . 

Upasanuo . 

Asavunam Kliajo 


fSt 26; 7 3,19a. 1. 5) 

[$* 27; 21, 28 3,60b, 1. 4) 

26; 12 jjfc (R 3,49b, 1.4) 

5$ 26; 11 $ (S3,19b, 1.1) 


St 26; II (S 3,49b, 1.1) 
St 20; 8 »(R 3, 49n, 1. 8) 


Chapter HI. CJialindriya-vaggo. (part V. j>. 203 et seq.) 


Nibbhavo .5* 20; 9 3,49a, 1. 12 ) 

Jivita. 

NSya . n 26; 1 ty. (®3, 48b, 1.3) 

Ekabhifiiiam . St 26 ; 12 &$(R 3,49b, 1 .4) 

Suddhakaiii. 

Soto . 

Arahata. 

Arahata. 


Sarnanabrfihmanu (1) . 

Samanabrulimanji. (2) . 

Chapter IV. Sukbindriya. (f„ r t v. p. 207 et aeq.) 

Suddhikam. 

Soto. 

Arahii. 

Samanabruhmaiia (1) . 

Samanabnihmana (2) . 

Vibhanga (1). 

Vibhanga (2). 

Vibhanga (3). 

Arani. 

Uppatika . 
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Chapter V. Jara-vaggo. (part V. p. 218 ct seq.) 

41. Jara . 

42. Unnfibho brahmano. 

43. Saketo .. 

44. Pubbakotthako. 

45. Pubburama (1). 

46. Pubbarama (2). 

47. Pubbarama (3). 

48. Pubbarama (4). 

49. Pindolo. 

50. Saddha . 


51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 


5S. 

59. 

60. 


Chapter (No name) vaggo. 

Salaih. 

Mallikam. 

Sekho . 

Pade . 

Sure. 

Patittliito . 

Brahma.. 

Sukarakhata . 

Uppude . 

Uppade (2). 


Part V. p. 227 ot ooq.) 


m 26; 13 &IHKR3, 49b, 1. 9) 
5f 26; 15 SlttKft 3,'49b, 1.15) 


Chapter VII. Bod hipakkhiya-vaggo. (p ftr t V. p. 236 ct aeq.) 

61. Saihyojana. 

02 . Amisaya. 

63. Parimla. 

64. Asavakkhaya. 

65. Dre phala.» 27; 23,27 *fU(ES 3, cob, 1.2) 

66 . Sattanisainsa. 

67. Rukkha(l). 

68 . Rukkha (2).. .•. 

69. Rukkha (3). 

70. Rukkha (4). 
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Chapter VIII. Gangapeyyali. (F<ut v. p. 239) 

71-82. Gangapeyyali. 

Chapter IX. Appamfida-vaggo. (part V. p. 210) 

83-92. Appmnada . 

Chapter X. Balakaraniya. (Pari V. p. 210) 

93-104. Balakaraniya. 

Chapter XL Esana-vaggo. (rnrt v. p. 240) 

105-117. Esanu .. 

Chapter XII. Ogha-vaggo. (rnrt v. p. 211 ) 

118-128. Ogha. 

Cliapter XI1L Gangapeyyali. (Pnrt v. p. 211 ) 

129-140. Gangiipeyyali. 

Chapter XIV. Appamfida-vaggo. (r„rt V. p. 242) 

141-150. Appamada . 

Chapter XV. Balakarauiya-vaggo. ( Pn rt V. p. 2 - 12 ) 

151-102. Balakarauiya . 

Chapter XVI. Esana-vaggo. (p«rt V. p. 242) 

103-175. Esanu . 

Chapter XVII. Ogha-vaggo. (Part V. p. 242) 

178-185. Ogha. 

BOOK V. SAMMAPPADHANA SAMYUTTAM (XLIX) 

Cliapter I. Gangapeyyali. (Pnrt V. p. 244) 

1-12. Piiciua—Samudda. 

Chapter II. Appamada-vaggo. (rnrt V. i>. 215) 

13-22. Tathugata—Vatthaiii. 

Chapter III. Balakaraniya-vaggo. (Pnrt V. p. 21 G) 

23-34. Balarn—Nadi. 

Chapter IV. Esanii-vaggo. (rnrt V. p. 240) . . 

35-44. Esana—Tanlui. 
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Chapter Y. Ogha-vaggo. (part V. p. 2±7> 
45-54. Ogho-Uddhaihbhagiya .... 

BOOK VI. BALA SAMYUTTAM (L) 
Chapter L Gangapcyyali. 

1-12. Pacina-samudda . 

Chapter IL Appamada.-vaggo. (Part V. p. 245) 

12-22. Tathagata-Vatthaih. 

Chapter 1IL Balakaraniya-vaggo. (Pr. r t V. p. 250) 

23-34. Balam-Nadi.. 

Chapter IV. Esana-vaggo. (Part v. p. 250) 

35-46. Esana-Tanha . 

Chapter V. Ogha-vaggo. 

47-56. Ogha-Uddhaiii bhagiya .... 

Chapter VI. Gartgapeyyali. 

57-68. Pacina-samudda. 

Chapter VII. Appamiida-vaggo. (Part V. p. 252) 

69-7S. Tathagata-Vatthaih . 

Chapter VUL Balakaraniya-vaggo. (part V. p. 252) 

79-90. Balaih-Nadi. 

Chapter IX. Esana-vaggo. (Part V. p. 252) 

91-100. Esanu-Tanlia. 

Chapter X. Ogha-vaggc. (Part v. P , 263) 
101-110. Ogha-Uddhambhagiya .. 

BOOK Vn. IDDHIPADA SAMYUTTAM (LI) 
Chapter L Capiila-vaggo. (Part V. p. 251 et seq.) 

1. Apara. of. ft 21 . 7 (if} 2 , 2 a, 1 . 18 ) 

2. Viraddho •.. 

3. Ariya... .. 
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4. Nibbida. 

5. Padesam. 

6 . Samatta. 

7. Bhikkhu. 

S. Buddha (Araham). 

9. Nana . 

10. Cetij-a..& 2 MfflXtP: 9,18a) 

Chapter II. Pasadakaiiipana-vaggo. (Part V. p. 2C3) 

11. Pubbe (Hefcu) . 

12. Mahaphala. 

13. Chando . 

14. Moggalano. 

15. Brahmana. 

16. Samana brahmana I (Mahiddhi) 

17. Samana brahmana II (Vidha).. 

18. Bhikkhu. 

19. Desana (Bhuvana). 

20. Vibhanga . 

Chapter (No name) Vaggo. (rart V. p. 281) 

21. Maggo . 

22. Ajogulo. 

23. Bhikkhu. 

24. Suddhakam . 

25. Phala (1) . 

26. Phala (2) . 

27. Anando (1). 

28. Anando (2). 

29. Bhikkhu (1). 

30. Bhikkhu (2) . 

31. Moggalano. 

32. Tathagato . 

Chapter IV. Gaiigapeyyali. (p ftr t v. p. 290) 
33-44. Pacina-samudda. 
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Chapter V. Appamiida-vaggo. (Part V. p. 2di) 

45-54. Tathugata-Vattham. 

Chapter VI. Balakaraniya-vaggo. (p nr t V. p. 291) 

55-66. Balam-Nadi .... 

Chapter VIL Esana-vaggo. (Part v. p. 291) 

67-76. Esana-Tanha. 

Chapter VIII. Ogha-vaggo. (p ar * v. p . 292) 

77-S6. Oglia-Uddhamblnigiya .... 

BOOK VHI. ANURUDDHA SAMYUITAM (LII) 
Chapter I. Rahogata-vaggo. (p ar t V. p. 294) 

1. Rahogata (1).19; 37 -(S 3, lib. L 2) 

2. Rahogata (2).5S 19; 3S 33-(& 3. lib, 1.35) 

3. Sutanu.4ft 20 l &# (& 3, 12 *. l. 3) 

4. Kantaki (1). 4 ft 20 ; 6 £3*»<R 3.12b. 1.18) 

5. Kantaki (2).4ft 20; 7 lr.(K 3.13», 1. 5) 

6 . Kantaki (3).4ft 20; 2 *£** <23 3.12a. L10) 

7. Tanlia khaja. 

8 . Salalagaram .of. 4ft 20 ; 9 (& 3,13«, L 36) 

9. Sabbam (Ambapala). 

10. Balhagilayam (Gihinayo) .. .. 4ft 20 ; 4. 5 3, 12 b, l. 8) 

Chapter II. (No name) Vaggo. (Part V. p. 303) 

11. Sahassa .cf. 4ft 20; 3 *£**(£5 3, 12 «, 1.17) 

12 . Iddhi (1). 

13. Iddhi (2). 

14. Cetoparicca. 

15. Thiina. 

16. Thana (2) . 

17. Patipadfi. 

18. Loka . 

19. Nanadhimutti. 

20. Indriyain. 

21. Jhiinam . 
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22. Vijja (1). 

23. Vijja. (2). 

24. Vijja (3). 

BOOK IX. THANA SAMYUTTAM (LTI1) 
Chapter I. Gangftpeyyali. (Part V. p. 307) 

1-12. • Pncina-Samuddo . 

Chapter H. Appamuda-vaggo. (part V. p. 308) 

13-22. Tatlnigata- Vatthaiii . 

Chapter III. Balakaraniya-vaggo. (Part V. p. 308) 

23-34. Balaih-Nadi. 

Cliapter IY. Esana-vaggo. (rnrt v. p. 309) 

35-44. Esana-Tanha . 

Chapter Y. Ogha-vaggo. (p ftr t V. p. 309) 
45-54. Ogha-Uddhambhagiyfmi- 


BOOK X. ANAPANA-SAMYOTrAM (LIV) 
Chapter I. Ekadhamma-vaggo. (i> M t v. p. 311 et aoq. 


1. Ekadharoma .# 29; 7 -«W(& 3,68b, L 10 ) 

2. Bojjhango.» »; 0 3, 69a, 1.4) 

3. Suddhakara . do. 

4. Phala (1) . do. 

5. Phala (2) . do. 

6. Arittha .fit 25; 10 p 3,69,v, l. 5) 

7. Kappina.41E 29; u KOT (& 3, 69*. 1 . 12 ) 

8 . Dipo .5ft 29; 18 7P# (25 3,710,1.11) 

9. Vesali. m 29; 14 « (& 3,69b, 1 . 16 ) 

10 . Kimbila . 3$ 29; 17 &re£5(SS 3,70b, 1. 16) 


Chapter II. (No name) vaggo. (Part v. p. 325 et seq.) 


11. Icchunaugalam.5ft 29; 12 -»M(R 3,69, s 1 .19) 

12. Kankheyyaih. :... . 5ft 29; i3 30#<£5 3,69b, L 10) 
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13. Ananda (1).SIS 29; is 3,7fti, 1.13) 

14. Ananda (2). do. 

15. Bhikkhu (1) .29 ; 16 &£(& 3, 70b, 1.15) 

16. BJiikkhu (2) . do. 

17. Samyojanam. 

18. Anusayam. 

19. Addhanam. 

20. Asavakkhaya. 


BOOK XI. SOTlPATTI-SAMYUlTAM (LY) 
Chapter I. Yeludvilra-vaggo. (Part v. p. 312 ot seq.) 


1. Raja . 

2. Ogadlia or Sataykam 

3. Dlgliavu. 

4. Suriputta (1). 

5. Siiriputta (2). 

6. Tliapatayo. 

7. Veladvareyya . 

8. Ginjakavasatha (1; .. 

9. Ginjakavasatha (2) .. 

10. Ginjakavasatha (3) .. 


511 30; 7 3- (13 3.75ft. 1.15) 

511 41; 7-8 0&<fc 4, 36b. 1. 9) 
m 37 ; 12 KS5U3 4, Wb, 1.17) 

. St 30 ; 16 3. 76b. L 1) 

5S 30; 15 3. 76n, 1. 15) 

M 30; 31 3, 79ft, L 3) 

M 37; 22 «*Ii£H(Z3 4, Hb, LI) 
5S 30; 24 i£i»U3 3, 77b, 1,13) 

3S 30; 23 3, 77b, 1,11) 

30 ; 26 M&'E 3, 78ft, 1.1) 


Chapter II. Sahassaka-vaggo. (p Ar t V. p. 360 ot aoq.) 

11. Sahassa. 

12. Briihmana.30; 14 MI"J(R 76n, L 10) 

13. Ananda . 

14. Duggati. 

15. Duggati. 

16. Mittcnamacca (1).38 30; 8 3, 75ft, 1.19) 

17. Mittenamacca (2). do. 

18. Devacarika (1) 

19. Devacarika (2) 

20. Devacarika (3) 


3S 41; 17 PH+3»c7-(E 4, 37ft, 1. 15) 
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21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 
3S. 

39. 

40. 


Chapter HI. Saranuni-vaggo. (Part V. p. 369) 

Mahunuma (1) .... .* 33 ,12 s, 9ll >.x«) 

Mahanfana (2). do * 

Godha or Mahunuma (3) .33; 17 #»(R 3,96a, 1.15) 

Sarakuni or Saranani 1 .» 33; 18 fiTHSi 3,96b, I. 9) 

Sarakuni or Saranani 2 ...... 


Dussilya 1. ;;... .at ffl 87; 10 *&&na(SS 4. lib, L 3) 

Dussilya (2).» 87; 9 4. U*. !• 16) 

Duveram.. .of.» 30; 18 «(& 3,76b, ). 16) 

Bhayam.SS 30; 17 3,76b, L 9) 


Licchavi or Nandaka .ft 30; 6 ®U((E 3,75-x.i. 5) 

Chapter IV. Punfiabhisanda-vaggo. (Part V. p. 391) 


Abliisanda (1) 
Abhisanda (2) 
Abliisanda (3) 
Devapada ... 
Devapada ... 
Sabhugataiii . 
Mahanumo .. . 

Vassaiii . 

Kali . 

Nandiyo. 


I* 30; 10 £(& 3,75b, 1.17) 
l» 41; 13-14 iBJiSUpU, 37ft, 1. 3) 
m 30; 12 «(S76ft,l. 2) 
m 41; 15 371-«(5 4 ( 37n, 1.9) 

(ft 30; 11 «(K3.75b.L20) 
m 41; 15 a!rJH(554,37a,l 12) 

• ft 30; 19 ^a(S3,77b,l. 1) 
.18 30; 20 3. 77b, 1. 4) 

. It 41; 4 *££(& 4, 36b, LI) 

.ft 33; 9 a®£(K3,SWn,Ll) 


ft 37; 14 ^H(K4,12a,1.9) 
ft 30; 27 ®!atR3,7Sa,Ll3) 


Chapter V. Sagathapuuilabhisanda-vaggo. (p,irt v. p. 390 ) 


41. 

Abhisanda (1) . 

.ft 30; 13 3W,£ 3, 76a, 1. 4) 

42. 

Abhisanda (2) . 


43. 

Abhisanda (3) . 


44. 

Mahaddhana (1) . 


45. 

Mahaddhana (2) . 

do 

46. 

Bhikkhu .. 


47. 

Nandiya. 

.ft 30; 28 3, 78b, 1. 1) 

48. 

Bhaddiya . 


49. 

Mahunuma. 


50. 

Anga . 

.ft 41; 5 4, 36b, 1. 5) 
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Chapter V3X Sappafifia-vaggo. (Part V. P . 404) 

51. Sagathakaiii .. 


52. Vassavutlharii .. 

53. Doammadinno .. 

54. Gilayanam. 

55. Caturo phala (1) 

56. Caturo phala (2) 

57. Caturo phala (3) 

58. Caturo phala (4) 

59. Patilabho . 

60. Yuddhi . 

61. Vepullata . 


. . . & 37; 11 &$»&(££ 4, lib, 1. 13) 
« 41; 2 fgffKR 4. 36a, I. 1) 
cf. ft 41; 5 4. 30b. L 5) 


do. 


Chapter YU. Mahapaima-vaggo. (Part V. p. 412 et seq) 


62. Mahii. ; • 

63. Puthu. 

64. Yipula. 

65. Gambhira . 

66 . Asamattd (appamatta) 

67. Bhuri . 

68. Bahula . 

69. Sigha . 

70. Lahu . 

71. Husa . 

72. Javana . 

73. Tikkha . 

74. Nibbedhiko . 


BOOK XIL SACCA SAMYUTTAM LYI 

Chapter L Samadhi-vaggo. (Port V. p. 514 ot soq) 

1. Sarcadhi..9ne ; i3K®S2,9i»,Li5) 

2 . Patisallana. 

3. Kulaputta(l) .* 16 '■ 31 **»«•»■ ^ «•« 

i. Kulaputta (2) . do - 

5. Samanabrahmana (1) . 
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6 . Samanabrahmana (2) 

7. Vitakka . 

8 . Cinta . 

9. Viggukikil. 

10 . Katha. 


* IB; 23 r$>FJ3Sf2n(& 2. S5b, 1.19) 
M 16; 3 2, 89n, 1.4) 

58 16; 2 AflfclK 2, 88b, L 15) 
ft 16; 8 ffHR2,S9*,l 16) 
m 16; & SNR 2, 8Dn, L 10) 


Chapter IT. Dhammacakkapavattaua-vaggo. v - P- 42 0 ) 

11. Tathagatena vntta (1). 58 15; ic 2 ,84.,. L 6) 

12. Tatliagatena vntta (2). do. 

13. Kliandha .ft 15; 25 2.85a, 1.18) 

14. Ayatana. -Jo- 

15. Dharana (2) .5$ 18; 10 (R 2.89b. L 16) 

16. Dharana (2) ..16; 12 <R 2,90s L 6) 

17. Avijja. 

18. Vijja . 

19. Sankasanii. 

20. Tatha.5* 16: U $d«d(R 2,89b, L 20) 


Chapter IH. Kotigama-vaggo. (p ftr t V. p. 43i et seqj 

21. Vijjfi, (1).58 15; « 8, 87b, 1.11) 

22. Vijja (2).« 15; 29-35 iiRMS 2, 86ft, L 8) 

23. Sammusambuddho.56 15; 42 2,87b, l. 8) 

24. Araharii. do - 

25. Asavakkhayo.« 16 ; 21 ftffifft 2,84b, L 20) 

26. Mitta.of. « 30; 84 3,75a, L 19) 

27. Tatha.5616:11 JoftXR 2,89b, L 20) 

28. Loko . 

29. PariMeyyara.5* 16: 21-2 H8S(R 2 , oin, l 9) 

30. Gavampati. 


Chapter IV. Simsapavana-vaggo. (part V. p. 437 et seq) 


31. SirhsapS...58 15; 44 2,87b, 1. 20) 

32. Khadira.58 *5; 37 {£&JS(& 2,86b, L 19 ) 

33. Dandd.16; 25 #(R 2,91a,L18) . 

34. Cela.58 15; 40 2 ,87n, l is, 

35. Sattisata.5S 16; 41 2. 67b, L 3) 
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36. 

Pana . 

.!$ 16; 33 fi(&2,92n,l. 16) . 

37. 

Suriyupamii (1) .. 

M 15; 31 BJ!(E 2,86b, 15) 

38. 

Suriyupamii (2). 

M 25 I 35 H Ji 2 , 8eb, 1 . 8) 

39. 

Iudabhilo . 

. m is; 3s 2 ,87», 1 . 

40. 

Vsldino . 

.«£ 15. 39 87n, L 14) 


Chapter Y. Papata-vaggo. 

(Pnrt V. p. 446 et seq) 

41. 

Cinta . 

3S 16; 1 .RUHR 2 ,8Sb, 1 . 5) 

42. 

Papato . 

5S 16 ; 15 StffrSS 2, 90n, 1. 19) 

43. 

Pariliiko. 

16; 16 ***(& 2, 90b, I. 6 ) 

44. 

Kufcagara .’.. 

*S 16; 31 R5&(&2,92n,1.3) 

45. 

Cliiggala (1) . 

SfE 15 ; 45 ?L(£5 2, SSn, I. 7) 

46. 

Andbakara. 

Oft 16; 17 2, 90b, 1. 12) 

47. 

Chiggala (2) . 

m 15; 46 £&(£« 2, 8Sa, 1.16) 

48. 

Chiggala (3) . 

do. 

49. 

Siueru (1) . 

3$ 16; 31 |Il(K 2, 92n, L 19) 

50. 

Sinevn (2) . 

do. 


Chapter VI. Abhisamaya-vaggo. (P»rt V. p. 459 ot soq) 

51. 

Nakliasiklio . 

.3$ 16; 39 flUfKE 2, 92b, 1. 17) 

52. 

Pokkharani. 

5fE 16 ; 35 2, 92b, 1. 4) 

53. 

Sambliejja (1) . 

«16;38 « W 2, 92b, 1.9) 

54. 

Sambhejja (2) . 

ao. 

55. 

Patliavl (1) . 

m 16; 37 ±^(G5 2,92b,l. 10) 

56. 

Patliavi (2) . 

do. 

57. 

Saraudda (1). 


58. 

Samudda (2).. 


59. 

Pabbatupama (1). 


60, 

Pabbatupama (2). 



Chapter YII. Cakkapeyyalo. (Pnrt V. p. 4C5 ot soq) 

61. 

Aimatra . 

M 10; 40 J!U:±Ua2 ( 93n LI) 

62. 

Paccantaih. 

. do. 

63. 

Palma. 

.. do. 

64. 

Surameraya . 

. do. 

65. 

Odaka . 

da 
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66. Matfceyya . do. 

67. Matteyyu, .. do- 

68. Silmafifia;. do. 

69. Bralimaiuia. do. 

70. Pasuyika. do. 

Chapter VilL Appaku-vaggo. (Part V. P . 468 et seq) 

71. Puna .. do. 

72. Adinnaiii. do. 

73. Kamesu . do. 

74. Musavada . do. 

75. Pesunaiii. do. 

76. Pharusam . do. 

77. Samphappalapam . do. 

78. Bijam . da 

79. Yikale. do. 

80. Gandhavilepanam. do. 

Chapter IX. Araakadhafifiapeyyalaiii. (p, kr t v. p. 470 et ( 

81. Naccaiii . do. 

82. Sayanaiii. do. 

83. Rajatam. do. 

84. Dhafiilam. da 

85. Mamsaiii. do. 

86. Kumariyam. do. 

87. DasI. do. 

88. Ajelakain. da 

89. Kukkutasukara . do. 

90. Hallhino. do. * 


Chapter X. Bahutara Battfi. (rnrt Y. p. 473) 


91. Khetta. do. 

92. Kayavikkaya. do. 

93. Duteyya. do. 

94. Tulakntam. do. 
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95. Ukkotana . do - 

96-101. Vadha-ulopa-sahasakaraiii . do - 

Chapter XL Gatiyo Paucakii. (Pnrt V. p. 474) 


102. Paficagati . 

do. 

103. Paficagati . 

do. 

104. Paficagati . 

. do. 

105-107. Paficagati . 

do. 

108-110. Paficagati . 

do. 

111-113. Paficagati . 

do. 

114-116. Paficagati . 

do. 

117 119. Paficagati . 

do. 

120-122. Paficagati . 

do. 

123-125. Paficagati . 

do. 

126-128. Paficagati . 

do. 

129. Paficagati . 

. do. 

130. Paficagati . 

do. 

131. Paficagati . 



THE END 


















NOTES 


O NE of the monumental works on the history of Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism recently issued by Japanese scholars is Bvddliist 
Monuments in China a conjoint production of 

Professors Dai jo Tokiwa and Tadashi Sekino, both of the Im¬ 
perial University of Tokyo. The first and tho second volume 
have already appeared, and the authors expect to complete the 
series in four or five volumes all-told, though, they say, they 
have to try hard to compress all tho materials at their disposal 
in so small a compass. In fact, they have been working on 
the collection of the materials for the last twenty years and 
visited China several times, each excursion lasting for some 
months; they have thus been enabled to accumulate an im¬ 
mense amouut of material consisting of photographs and rub¬ 
bings. Their scholarly expeditions were often beset with great 
physical dangers owing to tho remoteness and obscurity of tho 
historical sites now completely effaced from the memory of tho 
people. 

Each part contains one hundred and fifty plates exquisitely 
collotyped on Japanese vellum and accompanied with critical 
and explanatory notes which form a separate book. They are 
written in Japanese; a Chinese abstract has been made of them 
and is now obtainable in print, while an English one is under 
preparation and the author.? expect to have it printed before 
long. The notes display a great deal of scholarship and mature 
judgment on the part of the compilers. 

The object of the book, according to the authors, is to 
study the history of Buddhism and Buddhist culture which 
attained its zenith in the Sui and the T'ang period. To do 
this they have sought the materials needed in the historical 
remains that are at all accessible at this later date. They 
have thus traced the spirit and ideals of Buddhism in these 
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concrete and tangible objects which eveu now vividly testify 
to the historical facts as recorded in its literature. It is easy 
to see what au important factor Buddhism is in the under¬ 
standing of Chinese culture and indeed in a complete inter¬ 
pretation of the Eastern mind. 

Part I contains the most important monuments in the 
districts of Loyang, Shenshi, and Shantung, such as the great 
pagoda at Po-ma-ssu, Loyang, which is the first Buddhist 
monastery built in China; the stone image of Sakya trinity at 
Lo-shih-ssu, where Kumurajiva, the great scholar and expounder 
of Mahayana Buddhism, stayed; the Ta-yen pagoda at Tsu- 
en-ssu, in the building of which Hsiian-chuang himself is said 
to have helped by carrying hods of earth; the ravine-bed of 
Taishan inscribed with the Diamond Svtra , and some of the 
steles kept at the Pei-lin of Hsian. 

Part II is also filled with the most interesting historical 
remains at Lushan, Suchou, Yiinkaug, Lungmen, Shih-ku-ssu, 
and Sungshan. Seeing how rapidly those rock-cut Buddhist 
figures in the cave-temples of Yiinkaug, Lungmen, and other 
places are destroyed by nature as well as by human agency, 
we can realise the importance of such books as the present one, 
in which good photographic reproductions of those works of 
art are preserved. In this respect the authors have done a 
great deal not only for the history of Buddhist culture but for 
the arts of the East. 

All kinds of monumental objects are collected here : pagodas, 
statues, steles, stone pillars inscribed with sutras, rock slirines 
or niches, and stones with relief figures. As to the rock 
grottoes filled with Buddhist images produced successively in 
the Wei, Pe-chi, Sui, and T‘ang periods, they are most 
splendidly represented in these volumes. 

We have to note the publication of another remarkable 
book on Buddhism recently issued. It is an English translation 
of the life of Honen, the founder of the Pure Land sect of 
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Japan, conjointly executed by Professor Ryugaku Isliidzuka and 
Dr Harper H. Coates who is a Christian missionary in Japan 
—a unique combination which alone is enough to make the book 
noteworthy even when we do not make any reference to tho 
size of the book which consists of xciv+995 octavo pages, 
and to the duration of time which was spent on its reproduc¬ 
tion, for it took the translators twenty long years to present 
us with this formidable work. The persistency with which the 
work was carried on is simply wonderful. When the MS was 
all ready for the press and seven-tenths of the priuting were 
completed, the earthquake and fire disaster of 1923 destroyed 
the printing plant completely. Though the MS was saved 
through the heroic efforts of the printers, all the galleys were 
irrevocably gone. But the translators were not to be dismayed, 
and in two years after the calamity we have the book before 
us beautifully made up with a number of collotype plates from 
tho ancient pictures and one elaborate wood-block production 
exquisitely coloured with Japanese tints. 

Honen (1132-1212) was one of the greatest religious 
geniuses in the history of Japanese Buddhism, and after his 
death the Emperor Gofoshimi (1288-1336) who was a great 
admirer of Honen and a devout follower of the Pure Land 
school, ordered his biography compiled, and when the work 
was done successfully by Shunjo, of the Kukokuin temple on 
Mt. Hiei, many imperial personages including tho Emperors 
and ex-Emperors almost vied with one another to copy the 
MS. The court painters were engaged to depict the different 
scenes in the life of Honen. The biography thus auspiciously 
compiled consists of forty-eight chapters, each of which is 
supplied with an illustration. This is tho original of the pre¬ 
sent English translation. 

The book as it is Englished now is composed of an intro¬ 
duction, the translators’ prefaces, an historical resume of the 
time of Honen explaining how the latter came on the scene 
(83 pages), and the translation itself, which is richly inter- 
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polated with most valuable notes. The book is also supplied 
with a complete index and a list of important Chinese charac¬ 
ters used in the text, which latter will no doubt be of great 
help to foreign scholars of Japanese Buddhism. 

The Jodo sect is to be congratulated on having such an 
authoritative text translated into one of the European languages 
by such competent hands as the present translators, and through 
this we are sure the West will get properly acquainted with one 
of the most significant religious movements in the world. The 
text contains not only the life of Honen but his teaching, and 
thoso who peruse it will be able to get an insight into the 
philosophy of the Pure Laud school. The below is a quotation 
from the book in which the doctrine of universal salvation by 
being bom in the Pure Land is taught by Honen: 

“The only possible obstacle to the attainment of Ojo* is 
the lack of desire for the Blissful Land, and neglecting to call 
upon the sacred name. The man who dilly-dallies over the 
nembutsu repetitions must lose this boundless treasure; whereas 
the man who applies himself thereto is the one to whom a 
limitless enlightenment opens. So apply all your energies to 
the continuous practise of the nembutsu. Wo say that the 
sinner who is powerless in himself to do anything can find his 
way to that Blissful Land, by dependence upon that Original 
Vow and the nembutsu repetitions. Now this is the same as 
dependence upon the Vow of the ‘Other-power,’ or what is 
sometimes called ‘ the world-transcending Vow.’ 

“Thoso who fail to understand the meaning of this truth 
will doubt their own powers and not obtain Ojo. Those who 
think that it is only the nombutsu of the pious and learned 
which can eventuate in Ojo, and that there is no Ojo for the 
ignorant and unletterd, and those who go on sinning every 
day, even if they should say the nembutsu have not yet 

* Properly to be pronounced teo-jo. It mentis literally “ to go and be born ", 
that is, in the Puro Land of Amide, whore the Nembutsu-fullower will attain 
his final enlightenment 
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grasped the fact that the Original Vow includes both the good 
and the bad. It is impossible in this life to change man’s 
nature, which lie has inherited tlirough the working of his 
karma from a pre-oxistent state, just in the same way as it is 
impossible for a woman in thus life to be changed into a man, 
no matter how much she might desire it. Those who call upon 
the sacred name should do it with the nature they now have, 
the wise man as a wise man, the fool as a fool, the pious as 
pious, the irreligious as irreligious, and thus all equally may 
attain Ojo. Whether a man is rich and noble, or poor and 
mean, whether he is kind or unkind, avaricious or morose, 
indeed no matter what he is, if he only repeats the nembutsu, 
in dependence upon the mysterious power of the Original Vow, 
his Ojo is certain. Amida’s Original Vow was made to take 
in all conceivable cases of people, whom He thus engaged to 
save, if they would but practise the nembutsu. Without in¬ 
quiring at all into the grade of their several capacities, but 
merely saying the nembutsu in their simple earnestness—this 
is all that is needed for anybody. Bear in mind that every 
one who thinks the Nembutsu Ojo is too lofty or too profound 
to be grasped has wholly mis-apprehended the very nature of 
the Original Vow itself. Can it be that unless I, Gonku, 
attain the highest rank as Betto or Keugyo, I cannot attain 
Ojo, or that it would be quite beyond me if I merely remain 
what I was at my birth? Far from it. The fact is that all 
I have learned in my studies through the years is absolutely 
without avail in procuring me Ojo, and the one thing learning 
has taught mo is its utter powerlessness to bring me Ojo.” 

Professor Gessho Sasaki, president of Otani University and 
one of the promoters of The Eastern Buddhist Society, has 
published his studies in the philosophy of the Shin teaching 
in bookfbrm, under the title, A Study of Shin Bvddldm. It 
contains “ The Philosophical Basis of Shin Buddhism ”; “.What 
is the True Sect of the Pure Land ? ” “ The Enlightened Mind 
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of the Buddha and the Shin Teaching ”; “ Knowledge, Faith, 
and Salvation by Faith”; and “The Teaching of Shin Bud¬ 
dhism and the Moral Life.” As an appendix the book has 
Kakunyo Slionin’s Life of Shinran Shonin with notes. The book 
is an attempt by a modern scholar to interpret the philosophi¬ 
cal basis of the “ tariki ” (other-power) teaching which is 
generally contrasted to the so-called Holy Path doctrine of 
Mahay ana Buddhism. According to the author Shin may on 
tho surface appear to be a religion of salvation but it is 
essentially one of enlightenment as all schools of Buddhism 
are, and its metaphysics is to be sought in the enlightened 
mind of tho Buddha himself. When the nature of this En¬ 
lightenment is thoroughly comprehended, there lays bare the 
foundation of the “ other-power ” doctrine. The Eastern Bud¬ 
dhist Society is the publisher. Pages, vi + 145; price, Y 2.50. 

We have received fcom Dr J. Witte a copy of his Sommer- 
Sonnentage in Japan und China, which is his account of travels 
in the East last year. The author is Director of the Allge- 
mciner Evangelisch-Protestantischer Missionsverein and Privat- 
dozent in Berlin University. The object of his trip was to see 
how tho War affected the religious and intellectual outlook of 
the Far-Eastern peoples in relation to his mission work. His 
impressions and observations which were published from time 
to time in the ChrMiche Welt are now presented collectively 
in tins book. In the Preface confesses the author that there 
is after all a wide gap between the spirit of the West and 
that of the East, and tbr\t even in Japan this gap is felt where 
not only her outward garment but her way of thinking are 
fast being westernised. That the author failed to perceive that 
there are problems of humanity common to all the inhabitants 
of the earth is easily read throughout his pages. He stands 
in good contrast to Professor Rudolf Otto who is one of the 
chief promoters of the Religious Union of Mankind. It is of 
great interest to note that Professor Otto was struck with a 
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feeling of wonder when lie was told by Gosvanim, a wo .shipper 
of Vislmu, that salvation is uot to b3 found in work or know¬ 
ledge but comes from the free gift of Vishnu which can be 
won only by love and faith. Again, the professor is one of 
those scholars who try to discover something common to East 
and West,—in his case some .common points between Eckhart 
and Sankara, two representative mystics of the world belonging 
to the speculative school of mysticism. Dr Witte seems to be 
more inclined to find a deep crevice between East and West 
as to their spiritual culture, but to our view the deeper is such 
crevice the stronger will be our desire to detect points of 
contact underneath it, as there cannot be any doubt as to the 
existence of such points. Openness of heart is needed for 
fairness of judgment. 

Another thing that struck me while reading Dr Witte’s 
book was this: it is quite a hazardous thing for a man to 
attempt generalisations upon casual remarks he has caught in 
a course of conversation concerning the doctriual content of a 
school to which he has no affiliation whatever. To understand 
any religious teaching which is foreign to him for various 
reasons such as racial, linguistic, temperamental, and otherwise, 
ho ought to be on the utmost guard not to make any sweep¬ 
ing statements before he is sure of having entered deeply into 
the spirit of the people. This latter can only be done by 
thoroughly mastering their language and studying the teaching 
with its competent representatives. Whatever this may be, we 
of the East are grateful for the author to get us acquainted 
with his observations and reflections on the conditions he found 
here, whioh in many ways supply us with materials for our 
cogitation. 

Zen Buddhism has found a good German textbook in Zen, 
der Lebendige Buddkismus in Japan, by Professor Shuyei Oha- 
zama, of Meiji Semmon Gakko, and Dr August Faust, of 
Heidelberg. The book has. an introduction by Dr Rudolph 
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Otto who lias lately corao to take much interest in this form 
of Buddhism. It consists of (1) introductory remarks on Zen 
by Professor Ohazama, in which is given a brief history of 
Zen telling at the same time how it is the living Buddhism of 
Japan; (2) translations of some of the most important poetical 
works by Zen masters; and (3) a well-selected list of the 
Ko-ans or Zen-problems, which is arranged iu the order they 
are generally given to the student. The book ends with 
valuable notes by Dr Faust, without which tho text would be 
nothing but a conglomeration of unintelligible cryptograms— 
some readers might suppose. Both the translator and the 
editor have purposely refrained from modernising the text even 
though they were quite competent for the task and strongly 
tempted to do so. They now want us to study the translations 
and personally go through the Zen experience, instead of 
wasting time in intellection or iu epistemological discussion. 
Iu this they are in tho right, but those readers of the West 
who have no such spiritual background or atmosphere as that 
which wo of the East are daily living in and imbibing uncon¬ 
sciously all that it bears, may find the book tough material to 
digest. The editors of The Eastern Buddhist are however glad 
to welcome another contribution in an European language from 
one of their co-workers. 

Perhaps one of the lessons the War has taught the East 
is that Western civilisation as we see it today is based on 
science, machinery, iudustry, organisation, capitalism, exploita¬ 
tion, and militarism, and that if they would go on as they have 
the o.uteome cannot be anything else but the mutual destruction 
of nations resulting in the annihilation of human races. They 
are trying, there is no doubt, all that they can to prevent 
such a universal catastrophe as threatens the entire future of 
humanity, but so long as they remain self-centered, self- 
assertive, and so narrowly patriotic or nationalistic and are 
satisfied with such an inane instrument as a League of Nations 
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wbicli sits with bauds properly folded and does nothing aggres¬ 
sive towards the realisation of its objects, we cannot expect 
much of the so-called statesmen, legislators, and organisers of 
various sorts, whether they are of the West or of the East. 
Wliat is absolutely necessary for the peace, culture, happiness,, 
and intellectual advancement of the world, is the remaking of 
human character. When this is not done, all the achievements 
of sciences would be just so many weapons, most dangerous 
and most horrifying, to the attainment of egotism. Unqualified 
individualism whether personal or national must give way to 
mutual interdependence and universal helpfulness. In this latter 
the East is ahead of the West, though the East has not been 
awakened to this fact heretofore. The War however has made 
us conscious stronger than ever of our spiritual heritage, and 
we mem now to be its missionaries for the sake of the world- 
peace and advancement. This is necessarily a slow work—tliis 
conversion of entire humanity to the faith of Buddhism in 
which the foundation of a future world-state is laid down. 

The publication of The Young Eaxt, a monthly English 
review of Buddhist life and thought, which issued its first 
number in July, 1925, under the management principally of 
Professor Junjiro Takakusu, of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, is the voice of the cuckoo on T'ienchin Bridge, indicat¬ 
ing in which direction tli8 current of thouglit-air is flowing 
among the intellectual people here. As the editor humbly 
announces, the paper may yet be an “ insignificant little 
journal ” to do full justice to their “ ambition,” but its very 
existence means something, and we do not know yet how fast 
and how significant it may grow in time. To quote from their 
declaration: 

“What is our mission for the East? To harmonise and 
bring to mutual understanding our brothers and sisters of the 
Asiatic countries, to make them recover their lost vigour and 
to unite their efforts for the restoration of ancient civilisation 
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of the Orient, which gave birth to great religions, deep philo¬ 
sophies, and noble arts. This is the mission which calls to 
task all the young men and women of all tlio Eastern coun¬ 
tries. Wo must free ourselves from the chains of moribund 
traditions, nor must we allow ourselves to be tied up by the 
fetters of entangling formality and conventionality. We must 
put to fire dead or dying leaves to welcome in their place 
fresh buds full of life and vigour. In this way, we must bring 
back to life the old East, the sick East, the dying East. 

“ What is our mission for the West ? It needs scarcely 
be said that the civilisation of the West, laying as it does too 
much importance on the matorial side, is a lame civilisation. 
In fact it finds itself at a dead-lock today. If civilisation is 
really what the present civilisation of the West represents, it 
is a curse, instead of a blessing. The shortest cut to remedy 
its shortcomings and make it complete is iu our opinion to 
spread to the West the culture, philosophy, and faith of Budd¬ 
hism. By doing so, we must endeavour to induce many men 
of the West to give up the prejudice and pride they hold in 
regard to race, religion, and politics. We feci that it is our 
duty to implant in their minds the spirit of Buddhism, whose 
love extends not alone to men but to all living creatures on 
earth. Such is our mission for the West.” 

Another voice of the cuckoo audible in the cultured circles 
of Japan is the issue of a moro pretentions magazine called 
Ex Oriente by the Eastern Culture Association, Taito Bunkwa 
Kyokwai [&£?), Tokyo. This is moro or less tinged 

with nationalistic ideals as Count E. Oki declare* iu his 
“Address for the Initial Number” of Ex Oriente that the 
Association is “ an academic organisation having for ils mission 
the illustration of the peculiar beauties of ‘our civilisation to 
the world.” Whatever this “ illustration ” may mean and what¬ 
ever those “ peculiar beauties ” may be, the Association is an 
■endeavour to resist the unreasonable encroachment of the 
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so-called Western culture and civilisation not only upon “ our 
[i.o., Japanese] peculiar culture in particular but upon Eastern 
culture and civilisation in general.” But its members are not 
so narrow-minded as to reject everything that the West may 
bring to us, they are fair-minded in this respect, for they 
desire to make comparative study of West aud East and to 
assimilate withiu themselves whatever is helpful to the growth 
of their national ideals. The object of the Association is thus 
defined to be the elucidation of “the essential significance of 
lculiur," the pointing out of “ tbo characteristic merits of 
Eastern aud Western kidtur,” and “ the decided contrivance ” 
of the “conditions necessary for the assimilation as well as the 
reciprocal influence of these civilisations of different value.” 
The Association is subsidied by the government and lias a 
college attached to it. It has a strong Confuciau odour. The 
Ex Orienle is published thrice a year and the articles are 
written in English, French, and German. The first number 
contains: Address for the Initial Number, by Count E. Oki; 
On the Royal Path, by Fosaaki Usawa; Gesang des Erlebeus 
der Wakrkeifc, translated by Slraye Okazama; Dor Geltungsbc- 
griff bei Lotze und dor Badisclien Schule, by Rcikichi Kita; 
Developpment de la Philosophic Occidentalo au Japon, by 
Shun Takayama. 

The Sino-Japanese Buddhist Convention, 
which took place early in November, 1925, was successfully 
carried out, and the Chinese representatives including several 
priests and a number of lay-disciples are now back in their 
country perhaps busy in reporting what they have seen and 
heard in Japan to their brethren at homo. After the conven¬ 
tion they spent about three weeks visiting places of interest, 
centres of Buddhist culture aud learning, and some of the 
historical temples and monasteries once closely connected with 
-China. They were heartily entertained everywhere and every 
advantage was given them to see into the Buddhist side of 
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Japanese civilisation. The visit of Chinese Buddhists in such a 
number and under such a management never took place in the 
history of both countries, Japan and China, and this was surely 
a great event to be recorded in big red letters in the annals 
of Eastern Buddhism. Is the East really awakened to the 
importance and power of its ancient heritage as is embodied in 
Buddhism'? Otherwise, such a convention could never have 
happened. The awakening is going on not only in Japan but 
in China. The West is strong iu political organisation and in 
the practical affairs of life, and when military efficiency is 
added to them, the march of its civilisation is irresistible and 
in its wake we often come across many sad happenings. Un¬ 
less the ancient wisdom of the East is something enjoyable 
only in lethargic inactivity and morphined sleepinoss, it must 
bo brought out from the secret recesses of the treasure-house 
and displayed and worked out and worked on before the world 
for the benefit of humanity at large. 

The Buddhist Federations of China and Japan are planning 
to have the next meeting in China, if possible, in the following 
year. Some of the managing committee want to invito other 
Asiatic delegates to the conference; but as tins seems to bring 
about some diplomats complications, they wait for some future 
favourable occasion for such a reunion. 

The educational section of the Convention passed among 
others the following resolution as regards the fundamental 
principles of Buddhism: (1) The denial of God as a creator* 

cf the world, (2) Universal Brotherhood with no racial dis¬ 
crimination, (3) Impartial love for all beings, (4) Idealism 
against materialistic tendencies, and (5) Salvatiou based on self- 
enlightenment. 

Rev. Tai-hsii, leader of the Chinese delegates, presented a 

• This may require further determination. May tho author or authors of 
those reflations moan by creator such as is described in tho Genesis or coii- 
coived by fi„mo ancient Indian philosophers? 
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paper at tlio Convention which translated into English reads 
partly as follows: 

“The world today stands in urgent need for some means 
of salvation and I think only Buddhism can save the world, 
because various kinds of remedies have been tried and fouud 
wanting. Socialism has been proposed as a means to cure the 
evils of capitalism and anarchism, as an antidote to Imperi¬ 
alism. Thus far they have, however, failed to effect any cure 
of the social and international troubles, from which the present 
world is suffering. In order to understand the reason for their 
failure, one must remember .that these «isms ’ have been worked 
out by minds which have not been perfectly free from the 
three basic evils: Avarice, Hate, and Lust. These evils, if 
unchecked, will always manifest themselves in such crimes as 
robbery, murder, and adultery. Any remedy or means of cine 
for the present troubled world worked out by minds which are 
not yet perfectly free from such evils will tend only to increase 
the troubles instead of checking or preventing them. To use 
the teachings of the ancient sages like Confucius or tho pre¬ 
cepts of tho Prophets like Jesus Christ and Muhammed as a 
means of cure for the troubles of the present world, is also 
inadequate, because the teachings of Chase ancient worthies 
have lost their hold on man's mind in the present materialistic 
world; for the religious beliefs of the Christians or Moslems 
have been shaken and the doctrines of tlicir prophets about the 
Creation, the God, etc., have been disproved in the light of the 
modem scientific discoveries. For the present skeptical world, 
only Buddhism with its teachings about the ten virtues as the 
starting point and the Nirvana and ‘ Perfect Enlightenment ’ as 
the ultimate object can be an effective remedy for the evils of 
the present world.” 

Professor Petzold was the only non-Asiatic representative 
at the Sino-Japanese Convention at Zojoji Temple, Tokyo, who 
addressed the memorable assemblage. As our readers are 
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already informed, he is a student of the philosophy of the 
Tendai school of Mahayana Buddhism. His interest iu Tendai 
is more than scholarly, and he was recently initiated as one 
formally belonging to its order. Seen in this light, the fol¬ 
lowing address reproduced here iu full will be of much 
significance. , 

“ I appear before you not as a foreigner, not as a stranger, 
but as one who has deeply drunk from the fountain of Bud¬ 
dhism through many years and has come to the conclusion that 
the pure water of Mahayana is still able to refresh and in¬ 
vigorate mankind. 

“The metaphysics of Mahayana are most systematically 
elaborated in Chislia Daishi’s Chinese Tendai school, which 
comprises all and rejects none and harmonises in a perfect way 
the various streams of Buddhist learning,—the Hiaayana, the 
undeveloped Mahayana, and the fully developed Mahayana 
teaching. The various schools of the fully developed or pure 
Mahayana itself find their common ground in Japauese Tendai, 
founded by Dcngyo Daislii. Therefore I consider the study of 
Tendai as most suitable to come to a broad and unprejudiced 
understanding of the immense realm of Buddhism. 

“ We have heard recently much of the awakening of a new 
interest in the philosophy of Hegel, and not only in Hegel, 
but also in Schelling and in the whole Transcendental Philoso¬ 
phy of one hundred years ago. Now in this Tendai teaching 
we have a philosophical system which teaches the great 
doctrine of the identity of the contrasts—of tho oneness of the 
subject and the object—already in the sixth century, not only by 
hints, but in a most intricate style. We have also hoard of a 
new awakening of scholasticism which, like Hegel and Schel¬ 
ling, for a long time was considered as quite antiquated, but 
is now called worthy of serious consideration even by philoso¬ 
phers, not belonging to the Roman Catholic field. If Christian 
scholasticism, as systematised by Thomas von Aquino, has been 
found a still living force, surely Buddhist scholasticism, as 
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systematised by Chisha Daishi, will also be found able to have 
a rejuvenating influence on the human mind. 

“There is also much talk iu these days about the neces¬ 
sity of harmonising all spiritual forces of mankind, of making 
the nations and peoples, the statesmen and scholars, the work¬ 
men and peasants iu the whole world understand that mankind 
is one and becomes lost if it forgets its spiritual unity. Now 
this gospel of the unity of mankind has been preached forcibly 
by Mahayaun Buddhism, and iu Maliayana mo3t emphatically 
by the Tendai school, which considers the whole world as a 
reality and every part of it as an embodiment of the absolute. 
Therefore Tendai teaching seems to me a learning of great 
actuality from the religious as well as from the philosophical 
point of view. 

“ Lot me mention a third instance from which it can be 
seen that Tendai learning is not an antiquated learning, but a 
most actual learning. Tor Christian metaphysics the doctrine 
of Trinity was held for a long time as obsolete, as in European 
philosophy the theory of Identity. Now we hear from the 
lip3 of most advanced teachers of protestant German theology 
that the doctriue of Trinity, far from being a stone to be 
rejected, remains a foundation stone of Christian metaphysics. 
It is very interesting to point out in this connection that the 
teaching of Trinity, religiously expanded by the fathers of the 
Christian church and philosophically outlined in Schclliug’s 
metaphysics, is the comerstono of Chisha Daishi’s system, 
which is based on the identity of the three truths, or ‘ En-nyu 
san-dai.’ 

“What distinguishes Tendai teaching especially is its 
wonderful systematical strength. Also in that respect Tendai 
is worthy of consideration, not only in the Eastern but Also in 
tho Western world. When we look into the workshop of the 
present Western philosophers, we find them busying themselves 
with finding some means to harmonise all different conflicting 
systems of European philosophy, to bring them into a logical 
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order, to understand them organically as phases of development 
of the human mind in its highest expressions. The study of 
the Tendai system may be helpful to these Western scholars, 
as Chislia Daishi already 1,300 years ago systematised all 
different philosophical views of Buddhism, taking his stand on 
the general idea of evolution. 

“This great Tendai teaching on account of its merits 
outlined above, ought to be made the spiritual under structure 
of some Institute of Mahayana Buddhism, whose foundation I 
hereby propose. Such an Institute should investigate Maha¬ 
yana Buddhism and explain it to the Western world, which 
still today knows far too little of Buddhism and considers it 
only from a very narrow-minded aud sectarian, if not sensa¬ 
tional, point of view, and is inclined to see in Indian Buddhism 
the full Buddhism. 

“ The establishment of such an Institute of Mahayana 
Buddhism will be the best way of enlightening the people of 
the West regarding the spirit of the East; it will be the best 
way to bring about a real harmonisation of Eastern and Western 
culture; and by pointing out most wonderful, most delicate aud 
striking similarities aud parallelisms between Buddhist doctriue 
and European philosophy and Christian theology, such a Maha¬ 
yana Institute would clearly show, that the peoples of East and 
West are not strangers, who will never understand eacli other, 
but brethren of one and the same spiritual stock, who can pro¬ 
mote the material and spiritual welfare of each other. 

“The foundation of such an Institute is no small matter, 
—it cannot be done in an amateurish aud haphazard way. It 
needs the assistance of many able aud influential people not 
only in the theological and scholarly world but also in jour¬ 
nalistic, political, financial and social circles in the East as 
well as in the West. I ask the gentlemen assembled in this 
Congress to give to this question their most earnest considera¬ 
tion and to find the necessary means to realiso my proposal.” 
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The Honourable Mrs Elizabeth Gordon died in Kyoto on 
Juue 27th of this year. She belonged to a noble English 
family and was a wido traveller, the author of many books, a 
student of the East and a lover of Japan. Disappointed with 
life in England, she settled in Japan twenty years ago and 
studied Buddhism. Her studies led her to the conclusion that 
Christianity through Nestorianism and Mahay ana or Northern 
Buddhism had contact iu China and that Northern Buddhism 
drew much of its inspiration and teaching directly from Chiis- 
tianity. She has written a number of books, most of them like 
The Lotus Gospel to support her theory. On the mountain of 
Koya where stands the celebrated group of temples erected by 
the famous Buddhist, Kobo Daishi, she had a copy of the 
Nestorian monument erected. The study of Shingou was her 
special interest in Mahayan Buddhism. 

For six years, Mrs Gordon had been bed-ridden iu a room 
of the Kyoto Hotel. She loved the East and she loved Japan. 
When she died at seventy-four years of age, at her request 
she was given a Buddhist funeral, and in obedience to her 
will her ashes have been buried on Mt. Koya. Her books 
and pictures she bequeathed partly to the University on Mt. 
Koya and the rest to tbe Jewish University recently started in 
Palestine, of which Professor Einstein is President. She also 
left money to the Dulce Cor Library of Tokyo which she liad 
organised. 

She was eager to convert all lier friends to her theory of 
the close connection between Christianity and Buddhism. The 
Aichibishop of Canterbury was one of her friends and she 
often sent him Buddhist pictures. The present condition of 
affairs of Europe depressed her very much, and she thought 
that Japan is the be3t country to be living in at the present 
time. Lying on her bed almost blind and helpless, yet she 
kept up a correspondence with interesting people all over the 
world and took an interest in the world’s doings. It is said 
that when she died she folded her hands quietly and s.iid, “ I 
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have doue all I could with my life. Now it is finished aud I 
am going to Paradise.” 

The funeral ceremony took place on July the third at Toji 
temple in Kyoto. On the beautiful, flower-bedecked altar were 
two small boxes wrapt in white cloth: these contained her 
ashes. On both sides of the altar were arranged Buddhist 
priests who chanted the Buddhist sutras in honour of the 
dead, and in front all kneeling were the mourners, chiefly 
Japanese. After the reading of the sutras, incense was offered 
to her spirit. In August, the burial service of her ashes took 
place on Mt. ICoya, and the ceremony was presided over by the 
Abbot of Kongobuji and a large number of her Buddhist friends 
aud many priests attended it. 

A Buddhist Lodge of the Xheosophical Society has been 
recently started in London. The object of the Lodge is to 
form a nucleus of such persons as are prepared to study, 
disseminate, and attempt to live the fundamental principles 
of Buddhism in the light of Theosophy. The president of the 
Lodge, Mr Christmas Humphreys says, “It is my conviction 
that Theosophy is Truth. It is equally my conviction that the 
Dharma is Truth. It remains for me to establish their funda¬ 
mental identity,” to which work he invites the co-operation of 
his fellow-members. A meditation room is maintained where 
a student may come to rest, meditate, or offer reverence to 
the Buddha. 

The Eastern Buddhist has again fallen behind, a fact which 
the editors deeply regret but are powerless to change. More¬ 
over, they feel that it is beyond their abilities to make up so 
many intervening numbers. The end of Vol. Ill closes with 
the present number, and now it is proposed to start the new 
volume with January 192(3, instead of waiting until April aud 
attempting to make up other numbers to correspond with the 
monthly dates of 1925. The present number Vol. Ill, No. 4, 
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issued in December 1925 but bearing the date Jannary-Fobruary- 
March, 1925, will be followed by YoL IV, No. 1, bearing the 
date January-Februnry-Mnreh, 192(5, and it Is hoped that it 
will be issued as early as possible. The subscribers will receive 
their full number of copies for the money paid. The editors 
hope that from now on the work will go on smoothly without 
interruption. They ask their friends and subscribers to send 
in their subscriptions promptly for the new volume and to assist 
the work in striving to secure new subscribers. Sample copies 
.will always be cheerfully sent if names are furnished. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Owing to difficulties Arising in connection with the earthquake nod 
firo of Septemhor 1, 11)23, The Eastern Rudd/iist suspended publication 
from the autumn and the present number begins Volume HI, follow¬ 
ing the last number which was for Marob-April but issued in August, 
1923, and which whs Volume It, No. 0. 

Subscriptions for Volume HI are now due and subscribers are 
requested to pay their subscriptions for the coming year ns soon as 
passible. Renewal form is enclosed. 












































THE EASTERN BUDDHIST SOCIETY 


Art. I. The myno of the Society ahull be The Eastom Bud¬ 
dhist Society. 

Art. II. The objects of the Society ahull bo to study Buddhism, 
to publish the results of such study, us well as to propagate 
tho true spirit of Buddhism. 

Art. HI. The Society shall, in order lo curry out its objects, 
undertake the following works: 

(1) Translation into Japanese of tho original toxts of 
Buddliism; 

(2) Translation into European languages of tlio Buddhist 
texts now existing only in Eastern languages other Ilian 
Sankskrit and Pali; publication of studies in tliw Buddhist 
doctrines in Japanese or in any one of the European 

• languages; 

(3) Publication of a magazine in English aiming at tho 
propagation of Buddhism and also giving information ;us 
regards tlio literary activities of Buddhist scholars in Japan. 

Art. IV. Tho Society shall consist of (1) such members as are 
in full sympathy with tho objects of tho Society and (2) 
such as actively engage themselves in its work. 

Members shall bo elected by tho Council, and every 
application for membership must bo endorsed by two mem¬ 
bers of tho Society. 

Annual dues for members shall be ton yen. 

Art. V. All expenses neoded for carrying out tho objects of 
the Society shall bo mot by tho members’ dues and by 
gonoral voluntary contributions. 

Art. VI. Tho office of tho Society shall bo in Kyoto. 


Persons interested in, the objects of tliis Socioty are invited 
to join. 

The Eastern Buddhist is free to members of tlio Society. 
All correspondence should be addressed to’ 

The Secretary, 

. . Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, 

The Library, Otani University, 
Muromachi-K&shira, 

Kyoto, Japan. 


Connoisseurs who are seeking for rare 
specimens of Japanese art will find 
the choicest at . 

Samurai Shokai. 

We deal only in the best and if they are 
to be found in Japan we have them: 

BUDDHIST PICTURES AND STATUES, 

IVORY CARVINGS, BRONZE WORK, CLOISSONE, 

ANTIQUES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

Everything guaranteed as represented. 

FOREIGN ORDERS SOLICITED. 

SAMURAI SHOKAI, 

Honclio, Yokohama. 
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